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The Lands of Silence. a History of Arctic and «Tie 8 
Antarctic Exploration. By the late Sir CLEMENTS 
R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. Completed for publi- 
cation, and with a Preface, by Dr F. H. H. GUILLE- 
MARD. Royal 8vo. With a portrait of the author, 
26 plates, and 25 maps and illustrations. 45s net. 


“ A complete record of the gradual revealing of the Polar regions to M ARY T U ART 
our ken. . . . Nothing could be better or more lucid than this account 


of the earlier exploratory work. . . . There can be no doubt that this 
is the most authoritative treatise on a vast and complex subject we can 
well hope to possess. Clements Markham was, and will be remem- A Pl b 
bered as, the Gibbon of Polar history.”—The Morning Post ay by 
JOHN DRINK T 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, WATER 
“Fathe: of Vertu in England.” His Life, Corres- Crown 8vo, $s, 6d. net 


pondence and Collections. By the late MARY F. S. 
HERVEY. Royal 8vo. With a portrait of Miss 


Hervey and 24 plates. 63s net. i 
“* A real contribution to literature, the work of a creative mind. . . 
Collector, statesman, a friend of Inigo Jones, Rubens, Van Dyck, Selden 
Ralegh and all the great humanists of his day ; an upright and honour- PA R is an d Md Ee LE N 
able man in an age of corruption—such was Thomas Howard, Earl of 


Arundel. And this book is a worthy memorial of a great English 
nobleman, and its publication an event of first-rate literary and historical 
importance. Bookman's Journal 


A Poem by 


Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. sy ciceLy W. J. TURNER 
BOOTH. Demy 8vo. With 1s illustrations. 25s net. 
“It would be difficult to choose a subject for a monograph fitter or 100 signed copies in Crown Quarto 21s, net 

more ripe for treatment than Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. . . . He can P had 2 

no longer be dismissed as a‘ ruthless tyrant.’ . . . If he held Florence : Ordinary Edition in Foolscap Quarto 5s, net 
with a tight hand it was because she needed it. His conquests he 
treated with extraordinary leniency and far-seeing statesmanship. . . . 
On the domestic side of Cosimo’s life Miss Booth contributes much, and 
besides giving us some picturesque and intimate details of Italian Court 
life, she provides the material for forming a balanced judgment of 
Cosimo’s character.”—The Times 


Stories and Ballads of the Far Past. FAREWELL 


Translated from the Norse (Icelandic and Faroese), 

with Introductions and Notes by N. KERSHAW. Poems by 

Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. F. W. HARVEY 
Very f f the Fornaldar Stigur Northrlanda h hithert bee: a 4 

tate English. Of the inn sagas ‘this » Author of 


only one has appeared in English before, and, so far as is known, there ** A Gloucestershire Lad,” 
has not been any version of the Faroese ballads. 5s. net 


Danish Ballads. translated by E. M. SMITH- 
DAMPIER. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. 


“‘ The translations are verbally and metrically close to the originals 
and at the same time, full of spirit and charm—a rare achievement.” 


The Daily News 
Hamlet and the Scottish Succession. PO EM =) 


Being an examination of the Relations of the Play of 


“ Hamlet” to the Scottish Succession and the Essex By ELINOR JENKINS 
ree iam By LILIAN WINSTANLEY. Crown 8vo. to which are now added 

The author's purpose in this book is, by studying the play of “Hamlet” LAST POEMS and a PORTRAIT 
from a somewhat fresh point of view, to show its relation to contemporary 
history. Her plan throu mghout is to regard the play as it naturally 5s. net 
would be regarded by an Elizabethan audience ; and she asserts that 
such an audience would almost certainly have thought Denmark a rea] 
country and would have believed it to be contemporary Scotland. 


Lamb: The Adventures of Ulysses. 
Edited by E. A. GARDNER, Litt.D.  F'cap 8vo. 
With 13 illustrations and a map. 4s a Pitt MORE VERSE 
Press Series. 


Lamb : Miscellaneous Essays.  raitea by By F. S., Author of 


A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A.  F’cap ** SOME VERSE ” (4th Impression) 
8vo. 6s net. Pitt Press Series. 3s. 6d. net 


Studies in Islamic Poetry. sy rR. A. 
NICHOLSON, Litt.D., Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 26s net. 

“The treasure houses of the minor Arabic and Persian poets are 
slowly yielding up their store. Considerable research has been con- M AD AM 
ducted in this direction of late, and the contributions to the subject of 
the well-known Orientalist, Dr Nicholson, are among the most valuable. 


Although the present volume partakes in some degree of the nature of A NEW NOVEL by 
a critical commentary, it has a far wider claim to recognition as a 


triking addition to th t of translation. . . . Thi k is, without 
he Morning Post 7s. 6d. net 
Discovery in Greek Iands. 4 sketch of the 
Principal Excavations and Discoveries of the last fifty 
years. By F. H. MARSHALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


With 38 illustrations and map. 8s 6d net. 
“ A volume ably written and charmingly produced with a wealth of 


beautiful illustrations.” —The Journal of Education ADAM STREET, 


tions and a bibliography and index.’”"—The London Mercury 


“ A scholarly little outline, well documented with apposite illustra- 
ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SQuARE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Rotes. 


We regret that owing to the large number of MSS. 
that have had to be considered the judges in our 
First Novel Prize Competition have not been able 
to make their award in time for us to publish the 
result in this Number, but their task is now about 
completed, and their award will be announced in 
the May Bookman. 


Messrs. Dent are publishing this month, “‘ Torch- 
light : Revolution,” the first of a series of Napoleonic 
novels by the Baroness Aminoff—a vivid, human 
story with the French Revolution as a background. 


Many well-known authors, artists and critics 
were present last month at the complimentary 
dinner to Mr. Arthur Page, of Messrs. Doubleday, 


Page & Co., who are now associated with Mr. Sydney 
S. Pawling in the business of Messrs. Heinemann, 
The guests included Sir Hall Caine, Sir Arthur 
Pinero, Mr. James Douglas, Mr. Arthur Rackham, 
Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. J. C. Squire, Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland, Mr. Walkley, Mr. Lovat Fraser, Dr. T. E. 
Page, Mr. Robert Donald, etc. The speeches were 
limited to three. Sir Hall Caine was very pleasantly 
reminiscent in proposing the guest of honour, and 
nothing could have been more charming than Mr. 
Arthur Page’s serious-humorous, quietly whimsical] 
response. Mr.. Pawling, an excellent Chairman, 
followed in a delightfully genial and informal vein, 
and seemed on the whole to agree with Mr. Page 
that, though at the moment’ most things were more 


or less out of gear, the book trade was not in for . 


such a bad time as some people expected. 


The new William De Morgan novel, “ An Old 
Man’s Youth” (gs.; Heinemann), is as long and 
whimsically characteristic a story as any he has 
written. The lonely old Eustace John Pascoe 
recalls the history of his past, and the atmosphere 
of the Victorian fifties is reproduced as vividly and 
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with as matter-of-fact an effect of truthfulness as 
in “ Joseph Vance.” All De Morgan lovers—and 
they are numerous here and in America—will be 
glad to know that ‘‘ The Life of William De Morgan ”’ 
is being written by his sister, Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling, 
and will be published this autumn by Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Myself,’ Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth is shortly publishing the reminiscences 
of Lady Tree. He has also in the press, “‘ Barbary : 
The Romance of the 


Nearest East,” by A. Mac- 
Callum Scott, M.P. 


Mr. Hugh S. Eayrs, the 
gifted son of the much 
beloved preacher and 
littévateur, the Rev. George 
Eayrs, who is known to 
many of our readers as the 
author of “Letters to 
John Wesley’ and many 
other important works, has 
been appointed President 
of the Macmillan Company 
of Canada. Mr. Hugh S. 
Eayrs went to Canada 
nine years ago, and was 
interested in newspaper and 
magazine work for some 
time. In 1916 he collabo- 
rated with T. B. Costain in 
the successful novel entitled 
“The Amateur Diplomat,” 
published by Hodder & 
Stoughton. In 1917 the Macmillans in Canada 
published his biographical study of ‘Sir Isaac 
Brook,” one of Canada’s great military heroes. The 
proudest thing Mr. Eayrs has to say of himself is 
that he is a son of his father, and his father’s many 
friends will wish him every success in his new and 
distinguished position. 


Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson, who have just 
published John Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart,’ are 
publishing shortly ‘““The Death of Orpheus,” by 
Laurence Housman. They also announce Madam,” 
a new novel by Miss Ethel Sidgwick. 


A delightful little comedy that amateur players 
would find easy to produce in schoolrooms or small 
halls is “‘ The Kettle is Singing,” by Mrs. Hildyard 
(Is.; Norwich: Morris Printing Co.). Under 


Mr. Michael T. H. Sadleir, 


whose brilliant novel, “ Privilege” (Constable), is reviewed 
in this Number. 


another name Mrs. Hildyard has proved herself 
a successful novelist, and doubtless it is the practice 
she has had in that direction that has enabled her 
to get so much life and crispness into her characters 
and dialogue and handle a slight theme so deftly. 


“Westminster Abbey: Its Memories and Its 
Message,’ by Mary Sturgeon, which Messrs. Harrap 
are publishing, is an account of the Abbey from the 
point of view of its connection with English life. 
The book has an etched frontispiece and fifteen 
drawings by Louis Weirter, 
R.B.A. 


Mr. Denis S. Wright says 
very modestly in an 
Introduction to his “‘ Musi- 
cal Composition ’’ (1s. 6d. ; 
Perry & Gill), that he has 
aimed at nothing more 
than helping to guide the 
amateur composer in the 
way of writing music which 
may stand a chance of 
success on its merits, be it 
at the hands of a publisher, 
or only at a local concert. 
He has fulfilled his pur- 
pose most admirably, and 
amateur composers, and 
even some who are not 
amateurs, will find his very 
practical suggestions and 
advice of real service. 
They are just the little 
matter-of-fact hints and 
information that the beginner especially needs, and 
there are two pages of ‘“ Dont’s” at the end 
which may be learned and inwardly digested with 
profit. 


We are promised some sensational revelations in 
Captain Peter E. Wright’s ‘‘ At the Supreme War 
Council,” which Mr. Eveleigh Nash is about to 
publish. Captain Wright was assistant secretary 
to the Council and brings a charge against two 
distinguished officers in connection with a leakage 
of information concerning the secret military plans 
of the Allies. 


Mr. L. Bolton, the Senior Examiner at the Patent 
Office, who won the Scientific American’s £1,000 
prize for the clearest exposition for lay readers 
of Einstein’s theory of Relativity, has been 
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granted the Reward of Merit for Scientific Attain- 
ments by the Inventors’ Union. Mr. Bolton’s 
exposition is to be published in book form shortly 
by Messrs. Methuen. 


In an interesting article on ‘‘ Dreiser—After 
Twenty Years,’’ Mr. Edward H. Smith writes in the 
current American Bookman: “ On the dollar book 
counter of a drug store, the first night of this year, 
I encountered ‘ Jennie Gerhart.’ No doubt this 
most palatable of the Dreiser novels had been for 
some time in happy enthronement beside the opera 
of Robert Chambers, Rex Beach and Zane Grey. 
Yet the sight arrested me, and the shopkeeper’s 
assurance that he had sold ‘ quite a lot of copies’ 
had the ring of the incredible. Dreiser with even a 
small popular audience seems somehow beyond the 
border of expecta- 
tion. Within the 
week Dreiser him- 
self magnified this 
portent with the 
news that ‘The 
Financier ’ is soon 
to be issued in 
German by Kurt 
Wolff, of Berlin, 
and ‘ Twelve Men,’ 
in French, by 
Rieder et Cie. 
‘Sister Carrie,’ 
ES ‘The Titan,’ and 

Mr. Horace Fish, ‘ Jennie Gerhart’ 


whose new novel, “The Great Way,” 
Messrs. Cassell have just published, 


are also to have 
French publication 
from the press of ‘ Editions de la Sirene,’ and 
the last-named book is to appear serially in 
‘ L’Humanité.’ So this abused Ubermensch among 
our novel makers is discovered in the act of 
invading home popularity and reaching, at the same 
moment, the elevation of international audience. 
Curiously and sadly enough it is now all of 
twenty years since the young Dreiser saw his 
first novel issued and the edition all but suppressed, 
and it is nearly twenty since ‘ Sister Carrie’ was 
published by Heinemann in London, where the book 
received its critical baptism. It has taken the 
greater part of a generation for this significant 
literary figure to reach such ‘ success’ as comes to 
the common spew of sensational novelists in a 
lustrum. .. . 


“Seven or eight years ago I encountered Dreiser in 
the flesh. A tall, loose-jointed, greying man sat on 
a bench in a Greenwich Village restaurant, humped 


down over 
a table, 
toying 
with a 
napkin 
and listen- 
ing a little 
sadly to 
the babble 
of his com- 


panions. 
He was 
silent and 
abstrac- 


ted, ap- 
parently 
absorbing 
what was 


Mrs. Wilfred Ward, 
whose new. novel, “ Not Known Here” (Hutchinson), 
was reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


being said and busily culling out for himself what 
was worth remembering. There was abundant 
chance to observe him and make note. His 
face seemed to me then a little pale and more 
than a little heavy. His bluish eyes looked dull 
and inexpressive save when he laughed. Then 
they appeared to glance anything but humour— 
rather depression, discouragement at mankind. He 
laughed or guffawed often and usually at something 
that amused no one else. I thought at first he was 
laughing in some mistaken notion of being polite. 
Soon enough I discovered that his explosions were 
outbursts of inner feeliug, discharged to hide the 
vibration of some chord of pity—pity again for 
mankind. 


““A cer- 
tain lone- 
liness or 
remoteness 
is a need 
of the 
creative 
artist, and 
it seems 
to me 
that this 
quality is 
especially 
necessary 
to Dreiser, 
not only 
because of 
the kind of 
work he 
does but 
because of 


Miss Christine 
Campbell Thomson, 


whose novel, “ Bourgoyne ot Goyne” (Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson), is reviewed in this Number. 


Photo by A. Corbett. 
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the manner 
of its doing. 
I imagine 
that he 
works 
slowly and 
with great 
effort. Un- 
less he has 
recently 
yielded to 
the drud- 
gery-lifting 
_ powers of 
the type- 
writer, he 
writes 


Mr, A. Trystan Edwards, 


everything 
slowly and 
deliber- 
ately in his close but vague chirography. I fancy 
that words flow no more easily to his pen than his 
tongue, and that enormous imposts of time are neces- 
sary to his vast output. Hence, it seems probable 
that Dreiser has had to train himself against time- 
consuming friendships and social pleasantries. He 
has had to restrain his enthusiasms, whatever they 
may have been. He has closed his mouth and 
opened his ears, closed his doors and widened his 
windows. So we have here a man friendly but, so 
far as I know, without an absorbing friendship and 
probably incapable of one; a man closely touched 
and moved by all the pathos of life, akin to all 
suffering, and yet endlessly remote.” 


whose new book, “The Things Which Are Seen’ 
(Philip Allan), is reviewed in this Number. 


Mr. Douglas Newton’s new novel, “‘ Low Ceilings,”’ 
is the story of the emancipation of a young man from 
his humble surroundings by the unselfishness of a 
woman’s love. It will be published shortly .here 
and in America by Messrs. Appleton. 


‘In Chinatown,” which Mr. Grant Richards has 
published (2s. net), contains a selection of eight 
stories from Mr. Thomas Burke’s well-known book 
of East London tales, ’‘ Limehouse Nights.” 


A useful, well-arranged reference book for writers, 
speakers, teachers, and the general reader is Mr. 
Gurney Benham’s “ Classified Quotations ” (12s. 6d.; 
Cassell). Mr. Benham has drawn upon authors of 
all nations and periods, grouping his quotations 
under subject-headings, and furnishing a full index 
of cross-references and‘an annotated list of authors. 


Mr. A. Trystan Edwards, whose “‘ The Things 
Which are Seen ”’ has just been published by Messrs. 
Philip Allan, is a native of Merthyr Tydfil, and was 
educated at Clifton College, and at Hertford, 
Oxford, where he took first class Honours in Mathe- 
matics and read Classical Greats. During the war, 
he served for four years as a seaman in the Royal 
Navy with the 4th Destroyer Flotilla. Since he 
left the Navy he has become an architect, having 
worked in his earlier time under Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, then for two years in the Liverpool Town 
Planning School, and for a final year with Professor 
Richard and Mr. Gill. 


“The Acquisitive Society,” by R. H. Tawney, 
which Messrs. Bell announce, is a study of the 
organisation of society and industry on the basis of 
its two-century-old principle of individual rights and 
a proposal for their reorganisation on a more moral 
and equitable foundation. 


Nobody interested in rare prints should fail to 
see the remarkable collection Messrs. Batsford have 
recently acquired. They include woodcuts, en- 
gravings, etchings and drawings by or after German, 
Dutch, Flemish, Italian and French masters of the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century, and twelve 
hundred engraved portraits of persons of rank 
and importance, English and foreign, dating 
between 800 and 1760. 


- All who have succumbed to the fascination of 
the Wild West novel should read ‘‘ The Settler of 
Silver Creek,” by Herman Whitaker, an excellent 
example of this type of fiction, which has just been 
published by Messrs. Collins. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

For the 
behoof of 
all who are 
concerned 
with setting 
type or 
correcting 
proofs Mr. 
Humphrey 
Milford has 
published a 
new edition 
of the very 
he 
book of 
“Rules for 
Composi- 
tors and 
Readers,” 


by Horace Mr. W. Douglas Newton. 
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Hart, the printer to the University of Oxford (2s. net), 
The English spellings have been revised by Sir James 
Murray and Mr. Henry Bradley. 

In a recent Number of ‘“‘ The Chapbook”’ Mr. Gordon 
Craig writes of ‘“‘ Puppets and Poets” (1s. 6d.; Poetry 
Bookshop). He is caustic about actors and theatre 
management, and perhaps it is his despair over the con- 
dition to which these have fallen that has helped to 
stimulate his enthusiasm for puppets and the puppet play. 
Is he, in his glowing eulogy of the puppet and its 
potentialities, writing in all seriousness, or is he—in spite 
of his assurance that he is not—offering us elaborate satire 
and irony and pulling our innocent legs? The answer is 
in one of two words, but for the sake of a quiet life we will 
not say which. 

A second series of ‘‘ Selected Short Stories’ has been 
added to the World’s Classics series (2s. 6d.; Oxford Press). 
The selections in this volume are of nineteenth and 
twentieth century stories, and begin with examples by 
Mary and Charles Lamb, Hawthorne, Poe, Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins and Mark Rutherford, and end with stories 
by Stevenson, Wilde, Harland and O. Henry, and with 
two by Murray Gilchrist and one by Gerald Warre Cornish 
that are well deserving of a place in any such anthology. 

Whoever Felix Folio may be, it is clear enough from his 
‘“‘ Helicon Hill’’ (Selwyn & Blount) that he is no ’prentice 
hand. He has a delightful sense of humour, and guys the 
new poets and the new poetry with a light, gay, frivolously 
satirical touch that exposes their little affectations, careful 
eccentricities and general weaknesses so genially that, 
except for the hopelessly serious among them, it should 
set them laughing with us at themselves. His prefatory 
apology is a neat thing : 

“* Silence is golden. 
Reader, wilt 
Thou say my breaking 
It is guilt ?” 
Perhaps the song of the mass meeting on “ Helicon Hill,”’ 
“Occasion Persuades Me,” ‘‘ Philanthrocite the Gay ”’ 
and “‘ Pale Poetry,” are the gems of the collection, but the 


‘ Mr. J. Murray Gibbon, 
whose successful new novel, “ The Conquering Hero,” Mr. Johan Lane published a few weeks ago. 


spirit of 
laughter 
runs riot 
from cover 
to cover, 
and you will 
enjoy the 
fun of it 
all — unless 
you are one 
of the new 
poets your- 
self and in 
too deadly 
earnest to 
see the ridi- 
culous side 
of what you 
are doing 
even. when 


it is shown Mrs. Florence Barclay, 


whose death last month is very widely regretted. She 
was “discovered” by Messrs. Putnam, and if her first 
” novel, “ The Rosary,” was also her most successful, its 
In ‘‘ Food successors have rivalled it in workmanship and almost 


for the Fed- 

Up” (6s.; Hodder & Stoughton) the Rev. G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy administers a wholesome, rousing tonic for all 
whose faith in God and man has been shaken by the 
experiences of recent years. He has gone upon the 
assumption that “the hall-mark of the modern mind 
which separates it from the mind of yesterday is the idea 
of progress, the conception of man and man’s world as 
being unfinished things which are in process of creation.’” 
He is the most unorthodox of men, but his belief in the 
fundamental truths of religion is undimmed by all the 
clouds of war and peace that have passed over it. He 
is as profoundly daring in his interpretation of Christian 
doctrine as he is profoundly religious. He is neither an 


to you. 


iconoclast nor a dogged adherent to ancient dogma. 
He has no patience with pessimists, not even with the 
pessimism of the ‘“‘ gloomy Dean”’ ; 
his inspiring common sense takes him 
straight to the heart of a problem and 
solves it by whittling away the unes- 
sentials and showing you that the 
sound and simple core of it is all that 
matters. Here, as in his poems, he 
is racy and outspoken and always 
intensely human in his outlook and 
his-sympathies. For the doubting, the 
dispirited, the world-weary and all who 
cannot see that life is moving on 
through these worst of times to some- 
thing better, here is a book that will 
help to open their eyes and uplift their 
hearts and convince them that we are 
not yet at the end, but that now as 
se: : ever, there is still ‘‘ a budding morrow 
ey 
at midnight.” 
“Dawn Songs and Other Poems,”’ by 
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Arthur Bennett (2s. 6d.; Sunrise 


Publishing Company), will make a 
strong appeal to those readers who 
are not obsessed by the new poetry 
that does little more than crudely 
exhibit the affectations and eccen- 
tricities of the writers of it, but 
still look to find the poet putting 
into his song the thoughts, emotions 
and everyday human experiences 
which answer to what they too 
have suffered and enjoyed. Mr. 
Bennett does not strain after the 
unusual or go far afield for his 
themes; he finds them now and. 
then in great events of the hour— 
in the death of Rhodes and of 
Irving ; in memories of the famous | 
dead ; in the natural beauty of the | 
in the little affairs of ordinary life 


world around him, and especially 


self. His verse has the twofold 
charm of Wordsworthian sincerity and simplicity in feeling 
and utterance. If there is a wistfulnmess and subdued 
acknowledgment of personal failure in the delightful 
dedicatory lines ‘‘ To my Boy,” there is also a hint of 
more than resignation in the faith that his son will fulfil 
the dreams he had once thought to realise himself, and this 
philosophy of hope, this courage in turning always to the 
happier aspect of things, is the prevailing note of the book. 
A guide to success in business, as entertaining as it is 
soundly practical, is “‘ Putnams’ Handbook of Buying and 
Selling ’’ (12s.; Putnams). It starts by disclosing the first 


principles of selling, proceeds 


to defining the essentials of 
“shrewd buying,” and tells in | 
detail how to run a business, 
winding up with a couple of 
chapters on business wisdom. 
It is evidently written by men 
who know, and all engaged 
in trade may get useful hints 
from it. 

Books and the Man”’ (Is. ; 
Newnes) contains the two 
popular “John o’ London” 
lectures that Mr. Sidney Dark 
has recently been delivering 
to crowded and appreciative 
London audiences. He has the 
gift of communicating to others 
the pleasure he has_ himself 
found in literature; his com- 
ments and criticisms are sound 
and suggestive and, as Lord 
Riddell says ina foreword, the ~~ 
lectures most admirably ‘‘ map 
out a voyage of discovery for 


whose first novel, “ The Pitcher of Fate,” a striking Russian 
historical romance, Mr. Stanley Paul is just publishing. 


those who are not widely read,” 
and give those who are “ renewed 
opportunities for meeting old friends 
under pleasing conditions and often 
under a new garb.” The character 
sketch of Mr. Dark himself in 
Dr. Harry Roberts’s introduction 
is a charmingly intimate and vivid 
essay in personal portraiture. 
“The Nouveau Poor,” by 
Belinda Blinders, edited by Des- 
mond Coke, and illustrated by 
John Nash (5s. net; Chapman & 
Hall), is a joyous, irresponsible 
farce, with a good deal of wry 
truth in it about life in London 
after the war. Cheerful people will 
like it, and the disgruntled and 
downhearted will find no better 
tonic, for it aims at nothing but 


Mr. J. A. Hammerton, laughter, and hits the mark. 


Editor of ‘‘ The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories” ” 
that come intimately home to him (Educational Book Cc.), reviewed in this Number. In The Hare (9s. 


net ; 

Grant Richards) Mr. Ernest 
Oldmeadow continues the story of Harry Coggin that 
he began last year in ‘‘ Coggin,’”’ and continues it in the 
vein of quiet realism and delightful humour that carried 
that first volume of his trilogy to immediate success. 
Like De Morgan, he is a true disciple of Dickens without 
being an imitator. ‘‘ The Hare” is a novel to be read 
for the sheer pleasure of reading. 

Barbusse’s ‘‘ Under Fire ’’ is commonly spoken of as the 
greatest realistic novel of the war, and there is no need to 
say more of Roland Dorgeles’ ‘‘ Wooden Crosses” (gs ; 
Heinemann) than that for its studies of character, its 

wonderfully detailed pictures 
of how the soldiers of France 
fought and endured, and its 
| poignant narrative power, it is 
| worthy to be bracketed with 

Barbusse’s masterpiece. 

Dr. Walter Walsh is the leader 
of the Free Religion Movement, 
and his essays on men and books 
in ‘‘ The Endless Quest’’ (3s. 6d. ; 
Daniel) all tend to illustrate the 
views of those in that move- 
ment. There is one on “ Tenny- 
son and the Larger Hope” ; 

| two on Bernard Shaw’s and 

George Moore’s conception of 
| Jesus; one on _ Browning’s 
| optimism ; others on the ethics 
| and religion of Edward Car- 
penter, George Eliot, Lord 
| Morley, Whitman and Ruskin. 
| They are admirably written 


- ' and, though one may not 


Miss Iris Marshall, accept all their conclusions, are 


full of interest and suggestion. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


BASIL WILLIAMS: BIOGRAPHER. 


O sea-serpent having been reported recently, 
somebody has been trying to start a Press con- 
troversy by asserting that the men who do things, who 
achieve, are not Londoners, though they may live in 
London ; that, in short, London may attract, but does 
not produce giants. Which, as Euclid says, is absurd. 
I forgot to mention this to Basil Williams as we sat 
chatting in the Savile the other day, and I am glad of it, 
for he is a modest man, and has a sense of humour, and 
he was born in London. His father, a barrister, gave 
him the names “ Arthur Frederic,” but ‘“ Basil”’ he is 
to the world all the same. In due time he went to 
Marlborough, and from there to New College, Oxford 
(where he took a First Class in Classical Mods. and 
Second Class Lit. Hum.), and then sallied forth into 
the larger world. . 

He obtained clerical work with a capital “CC,” for 
he became a Clerk in the House of Commons, and it 
may be that the traditions of that stately building 
informed his mind to produce (in 1913) his Life of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, a work that gave him once and 
for all an honourable place in the ranks of biographers. 
The actual writing of his Pitt took little more than 
two years, but the preliminary delving into the records 
of the past was spread over something like a decade. 

The young man’s peaceful labours were rudely inter- 
rupted by the South African War (in those days one 
wrote of it with a capital ““W”). Away went wig, 
gown and pen, and Basil Williams joined the oldest 
corps in the British Army—the Honourable Artillery 
Company. A battery of the H.A.C. was attached to 
the City Imperial Volunteers, and with them went 
Gunner Basil Williams to the land which was in after 
years to claim so much of his time and labour. He 
came safely through the campaign (to take part in due 
season in a far greater clash of arms), and found that 
the charm of South Africa had 
seized him. He entered on a 
period of administrative work 
there, and was for a time Secre- 
tary to the Transvaal Education 
Department. 

Returning to England, he wrote 
an article for The Times of such 
ability that its publication was 
followed by an invitation to join 
the band of able men who wrote 
that journal’s leading articles. 
When the great South African 
Convention was held, Basil 
Williams was present as the 
special correspondent of The 
Times. 

The year 1914 called him once 
more from his desk. At first there 
seemed to be no niche in the 
military wall of discouragement, Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
so he devoted himself to the work 


a previous war had their possibilities, and Basil Williams 


of receiving and caring for the Belgian refugees who 
flocked to Folkestone in thousands during the early 
days. It was strenuous and difficult work, but to 
Basil Williams and his colleagues many a frightened 
woman and hungry child owed mental and physical 
relief. After a time Basil Williams (who received the 
Medaille du Roi Albert from the King of the Belgians) 
went to France with the Red Cross unit organised by 
Mr. (now Major-General) Fabian Ware, and had a very 
interesting, though painful time. 

One day the War Office suddenly realised that even 
middle-aged men who had dared to return safely from 


found himself a Captain in the Territorial Force, helping 
to train the younger men for their job. He would have 
preferred to follow the lads across the sea, but there was 
other work for him at home. In 1916 the military 
propaganda scheme was born—and nearly died in its 
first days because of the Bad Fairies at the bedside— 
and Basil Williams was one of that early band &f martyrs 
who struggled desperately, and at last successfully, 
against—let us charitably call it Tradition. There were 
Lieut.-Colonel Davies, Major Fisher, Lord Onslow, 
“Monty” Johnstone, A. J. Dawson (who would not 
give in to the gas caught at La Boisselle), and——but 
this is not an Army List ! 

After some preliminary canters, Basil Williams settled 
down in a little room high up in one of the War Office 
annexes, and took unto himself assistants. He and his 
henchmen formed a sort of military Encyclopedia, but not 
merely Britannica, for they knew many other secrets too. 
So great grew the faith of the Intelligence Department 
at last in Basil Williams’s section, that one X, a frivolous 
fellow, caused a momentary sensation in the officers’ 
hincheon-room one day by announcing that the head 
of one of the junior officers of the section had burst— 
owing to the amount of know- 
ledge that “ Basil” had forced 
into it. During 1918, by the 
way, he found time to compile 
an informing book entitled, 
“ Raising and Training the New 
Armies.” Afterwards he became 
a Major fand got the C.B.E., 
but he still recognised his old 
friends. 

All this came into my head 
as I sat and drank tea with 
the quiet, rather tired man in 
the Savile, for when we last 
met we both wore a different 
garb and spoke almost a dif- 
ferent tongue. I remembered 
how his short, rather stout 
figure used to come flying up 
the stairs with amazing agility 


Major Basil Williams, (amazing to me, of a full habit 


C.B.E. myself), an attaché case in one 
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hand, a cane and gloves in the other; the bright 
eyes behind the gold-rimmed spectacles darting 
keenly about and about. He usually began to talk 
a minute or two before he got to my room, so as to 
save time. He was as indefatigable as he was accurate— 
but I am becoming obituary-ish. 

So much for the man of affairs. 
writer. 

His Pitt, of course, published in 1913, was not the 
effort of an inexperienced pen. Articles and reviews 
he had written in plenty, and in 1906 was published 
the fourth volume of The Times “‘ History of the War 
in South Africa,” of which volume he was the author. 

As editor of the series of ‘“‘ Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century ’’ Basil Williams has done valuable work, for 
the lives of great men are a part of the history of their 
time. When Lord Charnwood wrote his wonderful 
“ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” Basil Williams, who edited 
it, would hear no praise of anyone but the author. 
That is as it should be ; nevertheless one realises some- 
thing of his task, and can share to some extent in his 
joy in the finished product. 

Now Basil Williams has given us another achieve- 
ment. For his first biography he went back to the days 
of a man whose greatness had come down to him on the 
wings of time, but in his biography of Cecil Rhodes * 
he wrote of a man the power of whose extraordinary 
personality he had himself experienced, whose voice 
he had heard, whose struggles and triumphs he had 
watched, whose influence on the affairs of Africa had 
impressed him profoundly. While it may be that we 
are still too close to the object to be able to focus the 
telescope effectively, yet (as he replied to my suggestion) 
Rhodes’s biographer had the inestimable advantage of 
being able to obtain first-hand impressions of the great 
statesman’s influence on those actually around him—to 
see him, one might almost say, in the act of making 
history. How Basil Williams has used his opportunities 
will be appreciated by the readers of his book. 

Cecil John Rhodes was born on July 5th, 1853, at 
Bishop Stortford, of which place his father was Vicar. 
It was his poor health that sent him out to South Africa 
at the age of seventeen to join his brother Herbert, 
who had a cotton farm in Natal. 


Now, as to the 


“This book,” says its author, “is not intended to be 
an unrelieved panegyric of Rhodes or a tract for the 
imperialism he preached and worked for. But it frankly 
sets forth with the belief that he was, with all his grievous 
faults, a great man, and that at the root of his imperialism 
were qualities that have done good service to mankind.”’ 


With that conclusion I do not think the reader will 
quarrel. Young Rhodes, farmer at seventeen, successful 
diamond-miner at eighteen and a half, “‘ had many sides 
to his character and a rare faculty for keeping all his 
business interests distinct and becoming absorbed in the 
business of the moment.’”’ For example, he came back 
to England to study at Oxford, and while still an under- 
graduate maintained touch with his mining and other 
interests overseas, and dreamed his Empire dreams the 


* “ Cecil Rhodes.” By Basil Williams. 15s. net. (Constable.) 


while—dreams in the effort to realise which he became 
one of the great figures of the world. 

Where every page is interesting it is difficult to make 
extracts without spoiling the picture. Yet there are 
portions which are themselves portraits in miniature. 
His religion : 


“ After weighing all the pros and cons in his mind, he 
concluded on a fifty per cent. chance that there was a God. 
. . . he argued, God was obviously trying to produce a type 
of humanity most fitted to bring peace, liberty and justice 
to the world and to make that type predominant. Only 
one race, so it seemed to him, approached God’s ideal type 
—his own Anglo-Saxon race; God’s purpose then was to 
make the Anglo-Saxon race predominant, and the best way 
to help on God’s work and fulfil His purpose in the world 
was to contribute to the predominance of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and so bring nearer the reign of justice, liberty and 
peace.” 


As Basil Williams observes, “it was a clumsy 
philosophy, like the man”; nevertheless, clumsier 
philosophers have created great commotions in the 
world before now. 

For wealth, in itself, Rhodes cared little; but he 
quickly recognised that it meant power, and bent him- 
self to acquire it. His struggle with Barnett Isaacs 
(afterwards called Barney Barnato), the eighteen-year- 
old Jew who sailed for Africa with a capital of sixty 
boxes of cigars, which he sold to the diggers at an 
enormous profit, is to me one of the most interesting 
and revealing episodes in the book. Not the least 
striking thing is the final tribute of the vanquished 
Barnato: ‘‘ Rhodes has an extraordinary ascendancy 
over men ; he tied me up, as he ties up everybody. It 
is his way. You can’t resist him; you must be with 
him.”” This from a man who prided himself on his 
business acumen and his freedom from sentiment. 

I have no space to examine Rhodes’s career minutely 
—millionaire, politician, sportsman, man of a hundred 
interests and activities. The Raid, of course, cut 
sharply across his plans, but even before this “power 
and success had begun to spoil him. He became strangely 
arrogant ; old friends noted with pain the change from 
his former simple and boyish good-fellowship to the 
almost pompous and overweening attitude of the later 
Rhodes.”” It is always painful to discover that one’s 
idol has feet of clay, and to thousands of men and women 
—white and coloured—Rhodes was indeed an idol. 


““ Rhodes was indeed a faulty hero,”’ says his biographer ; 
“What hero is not ? But he had great aims, some of which 
he attained, and he had the priceless faculty of inspiring 
others with the same aspirations.” 


Such biographies as this are additions to the world’s 
literature. 

Basil Williams has some interesting volumes in 
contemplation, but for the moment he is preparing to 
deliver the Ford lectures at Oxford in the coming term, 
for which he has chosen a very interesting subject, 
“Foreign Policy in the Eighteenth Century.” After 
that, we may hope for—but I approach indiscretion. 


FRrAncis D. GRIERSON. 


THE 


READER. 


THE NOVEL OF THE OPEN AIR. 


By ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


N the last few 
weeks I have 
read two essays and 
listened to a lecture 
on “The Modern 
Novel.’’ Both 
writers and the 
lecturer were 
novelists of the 
younger school, and 
they shared a 
common conviction 
that there is only 
one kind of novel 
that can be called 
modern, and some- 
how that happens 
From Cover Design to be the kind they 
or “The Mysterious Rider,” by Zane Grey are themselves 
ccs writing. The hall- 
mark of the modern novel is, in their opinion, a free, un- 
restrained handling of the relations between the sexes. 
They seem to think these matters are only understood by 
psychological students (or psycho-analysts as they call 
themselves now) and will be new to most of us; in 
spite of the fact that Mr. George Moore was writing 
that kind of novel, and doing it better, forty years 
ago, and that, to say nothing of other countries, it has 
been pretty familiar in English fiction right away back 
to the days of Richardson, and earlier. 

So far from being pitifully reduced to a single pattern, 
the novel was never more varied in style and outlook 
than it is to-day, and the best examples, even as liter- 
ature, are by no means all of the same type. As for 
which is the most essentially modern there can hardly 
be any question that what is named, for the sake of 
convenience, the Wild West novel, isthat. It is not 
only making the most widely popular appeal to modern 
minds but instead of tracing its ancestry back to Richard- 
son, its family was not founded till more than a hundred 
years later. For though you may find foreshadowings 
of it in Fenimore Cooper’s stories of prairies and Indian 
braves, of trappers and settlers, and in Captain Mayne 
Reid’s of Mexican adventure, the Wild West novel 
did not really arrive till Bret Harte began to write 
it about sixty years ago. He brought the mining 
camp with all its accessories, including the saloons, 
miners, good and bad, all very handy with revolvers 
and prone to gambling, road agents, half-breeds, sheriffs, 
stage-coaches, lynchings, beautiful girls who were 
reverenced by all but the worst of those “ toughs”’ of 
the back blocks—he brought them all into fiction and, 
with modifications, developments and new additions, 
they have remained there ever since, and no Wild West 
novel seems quite complete without some of them. 
Like most of his successors, Bret Harte could draw 


on his memory for the characters and scenes of his 
books, and when he was dismissed as a romancist and 
a sentimentalist by critics who had never seen the 
world in which he had passed his youth, but had “ taken 
large and exhaustive views of mankind and society 
from club windows in Pall Mall or the Fifth Avenue,” 
he declared that, except in one instance, he had tran- 
scribed all his people and incidents from actual life, 
and had truthfully presented “a peculiar and romantic 
state of civilisation’”’ that was bound to seem unreal 
to those who, dwelling in the ordered security of streets, 
with a policeman on point duty at the corner, were 
entirely unacquainted with it. 

The literal truth about any form of life is never 
the whole truth; romance and reality are as inter- 
dependent as spirit and body. No man sees romance 
when he meets it; he calls it romance when he only 
hears about it, but as soon as he is right up against 
it, in California, in Arizona, Alaska, or wherever it lives, 
it looks as matter-of-fact as the familiar, everyday run 
of things in sophisticated London Paris, or New York. 
But he gives you no authentic picture if he is one of 
those half-realists who can only draw what they see ; 
unless he is able to do the thing thoroughly and inter- 
pret also the spirit of the place and its people, he is not 
a realist worthy of the name. Ben Jonson knew Sir 
Philip Sidney and told Drummond of Hawthornden that 
he was “ no pleasant man in countenance, his face being 
spoiled with pimples,’”’ but we know Sidney was a poet, 
a gallant knight, the mirror of chivalry, and the painters 
would have left out the soul of the man if instead of 
depicting him as handsome and debonair they had 
failed to see beyond his plain features and his pimples, 
and _short- 
sightedly 
perpetu- 
ated them. 
Which is a 
parable, 
the bear- 
ings where- 
of, so far as 
the Wild 
West novel 
is con- 
cerned, lie, 
as Captain 
Bunsby 
would say, 
in the 
application 
of it. 

The work 
of the 
many who 
have 
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sustained his traditions suffi- 
ciently vindicates Bret Harte’s 
claim ; for though most of them 
write of later periods they write 
of similar places and characters 
and, on the whole, confirm his 
representations of them. The 
coming of railways, motor-cars, 
motor-cycles and the telephone 
brings a modern air and all sorts 
of new possibilities into the later 
stories, and so far from making 
them less romantic adds as much 
to their romance as to their 
reality. None of these later 
novelists has done finer work in 
literature, perhaps, than Jack 
London and Owen Wister; but 
Wister’s masterly studies of ranch 
life and character are outside the 
range of what has come to be 
regarded as the typically Wild West novel, which finds 
perhaps its ablest and most typical exposition in the 
virile, stirring, strongly dramatic tales of Jack London 
and Rex Beach. Indeed, this type of novel is no 
longer of necessity a story of the geographical West ; 
it is not limited by the points of the compass, but is 
concerned with certain types of character and condi- 
tions of existence as common to the backlands of Canada, 
Australasia and South Africa as to those of North and 
South America. Ralph Connor’s phenomenally popular 
romances of North-west Canada, and Robert Service’s 
“ Trail of ’98”’ belong to the catalogue; so do the 
bushranger stories of Rolf Boldrewood, Bernard Cronin’s 
“Timber Wolves’; David Hennessey’s dramatic 
bushranging novel, “ The Outlaw,” Steel Rudd’s ‘‘ We 
Katyns”’ and other of his delightful stories of the Aus- 
tralian bush ; so do Horace Rose’s tales of the South 
African veldt ; and with his first book, ‘“‘ The Lure of 
the Honey-bird,” J. Weedon Birch has just added 
Matabeleland to the world-wide 
Wild West of the novelists. 
It would be easy to extend the 
list, and a little difficult to know 
where to draw the line, for all 
stories of the Wild West are not 
Wild West stories ; life is not all 
cut to one pattern out there any 
more than it is in London, and 
the true Wild West novel is 
one that plunges for the large 
simplicities of nature and the 
natural man, troubles little with 
psychology, but gives itself whole- 
heartedly to the spell of the open 
air, the magic of vast spaces, the 
strength and weakness, baseness 
and nobility of humanity in the 
rough, and is more often than 
not, first and last and all the 
time, a breezy, rousing tale of 
adventure in which men are 
fighting the wilderness when they 
are not fighting each other, and 


are frequently doing both simul- 
taneously. 


I 


That no form of novel is more 
popular than this with modern 
readers is not merely a pious 
opinion of my own but the bare 
restatement of a fact gathered 
from many readers and divers 
booksellers in my goings about 
town. The latter were so much 
in agreeemnt on this score that 
I may fairly offer the views of 
one of them, and one of the best 
known and most considerable 
booksellers in London, as repre- 
sentative. He was inclined to 

—<3 pessimism at first, saying darkly 
Jack London. that the book trade was not 
what it used to be, and seemed 
pained by my frivolous suggestion that perhaps, like 
Punch, it never had been. “‘ But look here,” I reproved 
him, “ your shop is crowded with customers who must 
be buying books, because you don’t sell anything 
else, so it’s no good telling me there’s nothing doing. 
Let’s come down to details. I see you have got stacks 
of three Wild West novels that are just out—what is 
going to happen to them?” ‘“ Well,” he said, with 
signs of reviving cheerfulness, ‘‘ if any novels are selling 
at present, that is the sort that are. Some sell extra- 


ordinarily well.’’ ‘‘ Who would you say is the best 
seller among them?’’ I inquired. ‘“‘ Zane Grey,” he 
answered promptly. “ He has only come up in the 


last year or two, but he has gone right to the front 
and topped the lot. The older hands hold their ground ; 
there’s always a demand for Jack London, Rex Beach, 
Ridgwell Cullum and Cyrus T. Brady ; and for style, 
so far as my judgment goes, none of them can beat 
Stewart Edward White. Then there’s Curwood; asa 
seller, I put him a good second 
to Zane Grey; B. M. Bower and 
Jackson [Gregory are going 
ahead ; so is Hulbert Footner— 
a great man, that—and here’s 
this new book by Dane Coolidge, 
“Shadow Mountain,’ just in from 
Methuen—a capital story, that ; 
and MacLeod Raine and Max 
Brand, Hendryx and Patterson 
White—there isn’t an also-ran 
among them, but certainly at 
present Zane Grey is leading the 
field.” 

“T didn’t know you went in 
for so much reading,” I ventured. 
““T read as a matter of business so 
that I can recommend things to 
my customers,” he said, “and I 
know what I enjoy.” “So, of 
course, you are not surprised that 
the public is going after these 
Wild West yarns?” “Not a 
Rex Beach. Dit. There is something fresh 
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are all alive 
and get you 
out into the 
open air. 
I’m tired,” 
he con- 
fessed, “‘ of 
stuffy, 
grubby 
little tales 
about the 
illicit pas- 
sions of 
town-bred 
men and 
women who 
think too 
much of 
themselves because they haven’t got enough to think 
of. If you have the same passions breaking out in 
some of the Wild West stories there’s plenty of whole- 
some hard work and fighting and robust living to carry 
it off.” ‘‘ And how do you account for Zane Grey’s 
pre-eminence ?” ‘ He can tell a rattling good tale, 
and the tales he tells are true, or if they are not he 
has an astonishing gift of making them seem so, and 
that gives them an extra grip, I take it. But it may be 
luck—I don’t know—for I could say the same of Peter 
B. Kyne, Gregory, Bernard Sinclair, Parrish, Henry 
Oyen, and others. All of them deserve the success 
they get, and they don’t all get the success they deserve, 
for these books are like that seaside place—they’re 
so bracing; they’re the best stories out for such de- 
pressing times as ours. Have you noticed, by the way, 
how well most of them are written? Now and then 
you come across one that tells a 
good yarn in slipshod English, 
but as a rule the literary style 
is better than Scott’s or 
Ainsworth’s, and I don’t think 
any highbrow novelist should look 
down on them unless he has 
learned how to be as interesting.” 

With all which I was so far 
in accord that I was left with 
nothing to say. 


James Oliver Curwood., 


Il 


But there are as good fish in 
the sea as any that my book- 
seller brought upin his net. The 
Wild Westerners make up the 
largest of any school of latter- 
day novelists—they are so 
numerous that even if there had 
been no limit to my reading I 
should not have space to write 
of them all. Like my bookseller, 
I can understand the vogue of 
Zane Grey after reading that 
fascinating narrative of men and 


whose new novel, “The Rose Dawn,” Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are publishing. 


animals, 
“The Last 
of the 
Plains- 
which per- 
suatdes 
me that 
Buffalo 
Jones was 
a real man, 
whether he 
was or not ; 
“The Man 
of the 
Forest,”’ 
one of 
the most 
charming 
love ro- 
mances 
that ever came out of the wilds, and his latest and 
perhaps strongest piece of work, ‘“‘ The Mysterious 
Rider.”” In “ Betty Zane”’ he goes back to the past 
and tells a story that culminates in the siege of Fort 
Henry in 1782—the last battle of the American Revo- 
lution, a fine, vividly-realised tale of the days when 
the Hurons, the Delawares, and other such famous 
Indian tribes still roamed in the West and were a 
constant menace to the early settlers. 

You do not often come upon this Fenimore Cooper 
touch in the modern novel, but you may enjoy it again 
in Everett Tomlinson’s “‘ The Pursuit of the Apache 
Chief,’ which takes you with a party of prospectors 
among the Arizona cafions in the country of the 
Apaches, and gives you a rush of adventure and some 
of the best Indian fighting I have read for a long while. 
Charles Alden Seltzer, who proved his quality in “‘ The 
Range Boss” and “ Firebrand 
Trevison,”” may be relied on to 
prove it again in “‘ The Ranch- 
man,’ which Methuens are 
publishing, and in “ The Trail 
Horde,” which, what with cattle- 
raids, desperate shooting affrays, 
a true love and an intriguing 
Delilah, seems qualified to -give 
the most hardened reader a new 
sensation. Theodore Goodridge 
Roberts knows the West and 
knows how to write about it, 
and would stand high among 
novelists of his school even if he 
had given us no more than 
“Forest Fugitives ’’ and ‘“ Love 
on Smoky River.’’ Dane Coolidge 
was, I admit, unknown to me 
till I read his just-published 
“Shadow Mountain,” and I 
recommend you to go to it 
and make the acquaintance of 
Virginia, an exasperating, un- 
reliable, attractive, altogether 
human girl, and be racked and 
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held in suspense by the story of 
the great fight for the mine that 
had no gold in it but, to the 
confounding of as ripe a rascal as 
fiction ever disclosed, yielded a 
metal that, during the war was 
of even higher value. 

“It’s a wild life, in the far 
West,”’ says Johnny Ramsay, in 
William Patterson White’s 
“ Hidden Trails,’ and that novel 
and the same author’s “‘ Paradise 
Bend ” justify anyone in saying 
so. Johnny is a laggard in love, 
but he is all there at once when 
it comes to fighting, and a 
rattling, headlong yarn of reck- 
less, perilous adventure is the 
consequence. Like Curwood, 
Edison Marshall is interested in 
the four-legged people of the 
forest no less than in the two- 
legged people of hills and plains, 
and he has made them intensely 
interesting for all and sundry in 
“The Voice of the Pack” and 
“The Strength of the Pines.” Although he has worked 
as city editor on several small dailies in Oregon, Edison 
Marshall has spent much of his time in the mountains, 
and owns to “a great-love of the outdoors.’”’ He was 
born in a log cabin on the Illinois frontier, and some 
of his ancestors “‘ seemed to be a rather adventurous 
breed, coming to America from England before the 
Revolution, fighting in every war and moving west 
as far as there were any trails to follow.” There is a 
long string of novels to the name of William MacLeod 
Raine, and I would not have missed any of the four 
I have read— Wyoming,” “ The Pirate of Panama,” 
“The Yukon Trail ’’—a powerful story of two strong 
men and a tremendous fight for what each believed was 
his right—and “‘ A Man Four- 
Square,’ which Jarrolds 
publish this spring; a tale 
that plunges you into New 
Mexico “‘at the time when 
it was a sink for all the worst 
men in Texas, when the cattle 
drive was a real occupation 
for real men, and when 
Indians and renegade whites 
rustled stock at will.” 

In “The Untamed” and 
“The Night Horseman ”’ Max 
Brand has created an unusual, 
eerie character—‘‘ Whistling 
Dan of the Untamed Soul,” 
wno with his black stallion, 
Satan, and his wolf devil-dog, 
goes through these and, I 
believe, other of Brand’s books 
strangely sharing the instincts 
of wild things—a small, quiet 
man with the gentlest pos- _ 
sible voice but the quickest Photo by Central News. 


Photo by Scott & Son, 
Carlisle. 


whose new romance, “ Musgrave’s Luck,” has just been 
published by Messrs. Ward, Lock. 


and most merciless hand with a 
revolver when occasion requires— 
as it often does. The victory 
in “—— I Conquered” by 
Harold Titus is the hard-won 
victory of the raw, rough V. B. 
over his besetting vice. There 
are delightfully quaint touches 
of humour in this and his new 
book, ‘‘ The Last Straw,” in which 
a girl inherits a ranch and goes 
to run it herself, unlearns, not 
without humiliations, some of 
the lessons she learned when 
she was wasting a fortune on 
Broadway, and that she rescues 
the ranch from bankruptcy and 
wins through is not so much due 
to herself as to the harsh out- 
spokenness of the uncompromis- 
ing farm-hand who advised her, 
and won her love by doing and 
Harold Bindloss, saying the very things that 
threatened to turn her against 
him. There is humour, too, 
in James B. Hendryx’s “ Prairie 
Flowers,’ and if Tex Beaton is a bit of a sentimentalist, 
he paints Timber City red with a thoroughgoing 
violence that you would not expect from the title and 
rides off headlong into as thrilling and romantic a 
sequence of events as even a cowboy ever encountered. 

I have only seen two of Honoré Willsie’s books. 
“Still Ian’”’ has never come my way. But I read 
“The Forbidden Trail’ with great admiration—a 
pioneering story with a terribly beautiful desert back- 
ground, and one that is alive with interest. It is the 
haunting, vast loneliness of the Arizona desert that 
dominates her new story, “‘ The Heart of the Desert ’’ 
(Thornton Butterworth). Cartwell, the cultured North 
American Indian, is a very child of the desert, and feels 
the pull of it at the back of 
his mind, and under stress of 
passionate emotion he breaks 
the trammels of civilisation, 
reverts to his primitive ways 
and, in his Indian garb and 
aided by some of his tribe, he 
forcibly abducts the girl who 
had rejected his love, and the 
desperate hunt after him and 
his captive, and the surprising 
end of it all make a story 
that is full of excitement and 
dramatic surprises and touched 
with strange beauty. For the 
spell of the desert, the heal- 
ing charm of the simple life 
and great open spaces harden 
the girl physically and, chang- 
ing her outlook, bring about 
developments that are as 
natural as they are unex- 
pected. 

The list of these writers is 
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almost inexhaustible. There are Philip Curtiss, Will 
Ingersoll, George Goodchild, Ottwell Binns, and, to say 
nothing of others, there is A. G. Hales who more than 
holds his own with the ablest of them all. He has 
unfolded his own story in “ My Life of Adventure,” 
and you are aware from that wonderful record that 
his most riotously romantic tales have a_ backing 
of personal experience. I am not going to talk of his 
notable ‘‘ McGlusky ”’ series ; good as they are, ‘‘ The 
Red Hawk ”’ is better, and for a story that has all the 
open-air vigour and spirit of the Wild West in it com- 
mend me to “ Joy 
Beaucarnis.”” Joy 
and her father live 
at St. Cloud in the 
boarding-house of 
Mammy Thomp- 
son, the negress, 
and here is a 
sketch of the place 
that offers you a 
typical Western 
environment in a 
nutshell : 


“St. Cloud was 
a rather insignifi- 
cant mining settle- 
ment on its own 
account, but im- 
portant in this 
respect — that it 
was the jumping- 
off place for the 
bands of pioneer 
prospectors and hunters who sought to open up the wilder- 
ness beyond. It was a rich land, rich in gold, in furs and in 
timber, but it was rugged and wild, hot in summer, almost 
arctic cold in winter. Of law as men knew it in cities there 
was little or none ; a sheriff in each of the scattered com- 
munities, elected by the people of the district, represented 
order as it was understood in the wilderness, and the 
sheriff’s charter was the pair of guns that he carried in his 
belt, and the limit of his influence was bounded by his 
ability to use them. . . . Prospecting parties coming out 
or going in added their quota to the mixture of 
humanity ; in the main, the prospectors were decent, 
honest men, but when they were not, then they were 
bad to the bone. The same could be said of the cattle 
men who came to St. Cloud mostly from the plains 
beyond the Western ranges; the best of these were 
white to the marrow, honest and incorruptible, but the 
worst were hangman’s fruit, bad men, born bad, corrupt 
in spite of the glorious scenery in which a good deal of 
their lives was spent, cruel and lustful, though the stars 
were their sentinels by night and the scent of flowers and 
forests their hourly incense. If environment were all 
that is required to make men manly, these fellows 
ought to have been supermen; some of them came 
very near that standard, because they were born clean, 
but there were others, and we shall meet them as we 
follow Joy Beaucarnis in the wilderness and along the 
trail of love.” 


Miss Honoré Willsie, 


one of the very few Wild West women 

novelists, whose new romance, “ The 

Heart of the Desert,” Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth is publishing. 


It is a story to read, and to make you look 
forward to reading his new one, ‘“‘ The Long Lone 
Trail,’’ which is due this spring. 

I am not suggesting that in having lived the wild 
life he pictures in his books A. G. Hales has done any- 
thing exceptional ; the great majority of these Wild 
West novelists, I repeat, have done likewise. Before 
che wrote “ The Pioneer,” “ The Borderer’’ and the 


rest of his 
novels of 
Western 
Canada, 
another 
Englishman 
(though 
Hales really 
began as an 
Australian), 
Harold 
Bindloss, 
roughed it 
in the coun- 
try that 
was to be 
such a 
source of 


inspiration 

: Theodore Goodridge 
to him. Roberts. 
Another 


Englishman, Frederick Niven, was in his younger days— 
as C.S. Evans has written—‘‘a clerk and a cowpuncher, 
or something equally adventurous, in the West of 
America. . . . He has fought life grimly with the gloves 
off and become a humanist.” His first book, ‘‘ The Lost 
Cabin Mine,” was followed by ‘‘ Hands Up!” with for 
hero of both ‘a chivalrous desperado known as the 
Apache Kid.” Yet another Englishman, Ridgwell 
Cullum, has gone into the wild and brought stories back 
with him. He has mixed with Boer and Kaffir, and 
followed the trail in far places with bowie knife and 
rifle; came near to being starved to death in Alaska, 
and had a tough time with a band of freebooters when 
he was in the Kimberley diamond mines. He has been 


called ‘“‘ the new Bret Harte,’ but there is no Bret 
Hartian humour or sentiment in such stories as ‘“ The 
Watchers of the Plains,’ “The Night Riders,” “‘ The 
One Way Trail” or ‘‘ The Way of the Strong,” and in 
fierce elemental passion and grim realism he goes beyond 
anything Harte attempted. 


James B. Hendryx. 
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Jack London, as everybody 
knows, had revelled in the life 
adventurous before he began to 
write and, in the West and all 
about the world, went on revel- 
ling in it afterwards to the end. 
That Rex Beach had served his 
apprenticeship to the wild nobody 
who has read “ The Net,” “‘ The 
Spoilers,” “‘ The Barrier,” ‘‘ The 
Ne’er-do-Well,” or any of his 
books, will need telling. He was 
born at Michigan and went to 
school at Florida, where his father 
was in business as an orange 
grower. They sent him to Chicago 
to study law, but he preferred 
football, and presently threw up 
the law to go gold-mining in 
Alaska. Then, having tried his 
hand at various other things, 
he went into the building line, 
and after seeing and doing more than enough to write 
about for the rest of his life, he wrote ‘‘ The Spoilers,”’ 
and its immediate success settled the question of his 
career. 

Who could have had a more ideal beginning for the 
work he was to do than James Oliver Curwood ? He is 
the grandson of Captain Marryat, and his great-grand- 
mother was a full-blooded Indian princess. He made 
money to go to college by trapping in the Michigan 
woods. Later, having worked his way up from reporting 
to the editor’s desk, he abandoned the Detroit News- 
Tribune “to fare forth into the wilds.” For the 
truth that is in Curwood’s books, Ray Long, who has 
known him intimately for many years, says in the 
American Bookman : 


** James Oliver Curwood is a writing man because he has 
something to say, and he writes only of those things which 
he knows best. His novels are set in the far north region 
of Canada because he not only knows, but actually loves, 
that country. I think it is pretty generally known that 
Curwood was employed for two years by the Canadian 
Government as an explorer and that he has lived among 
the Eskimos. But I am not sure 
whether the public is aware that he 


Silent Men.”’ Before writing ‘ The 
Grizzly King ’ and ‘ Nomads of the 
North’ he lived three years with 
those noble animal characters— 
Thor, Muskwa, Neewa, and Brim- 
stone, while ‘God’s Country and 
the Woman’ and ‘ Kazan’ were 
written in a cabin hundreds of miles 
from civilisation. 

“He swears that he cannot write 
in his own home, one of the most 
interesting homes that I have ever 
seen. In it are twenty-seven guns, 
all of which have seen service—the 
stocks of most of them are scarred 
with notches recording his kills. 
And the place from cellar to garret 
is filled with mounted heads and 
furs. But each of these trophies 
of his days as a killer he regards as 
a martyr. No longer is Curwood 
the hunter, the trapper, the de- 
stroyer of wild life. A great light 
has come to him, and in what he 
terms his religion, he believes that 
the wild animals understand he is 
their friend. He has put this conversion of his into a book 
which is announced for publication in the spring. ‘ God's 
Country, The Trail to Happiness,’ it will be called ; and 
he says it has given him greater joy to write this confession 
and conversion of a killer than anything he has done. 

“‘* Nature is my religion,’ he says ; ‘ and my desire, my 
ambition, the great goal I wish to achieve, is to take my 
readers with me into the heart of this nature. I love it, 
and I feel that they must love it—if 1 can only get the two 
acquainted.’ 

‘** Curwood’s output to date (and he is still a young man 
in his early forties) is seventeen volumes—novels and 
collections of short stories, and a history of the Great Lakes 
—to say nothing of the stories that have appeared only in 
magazines. The very size of his output has been an asset, 
because his writing is easy and facile. In addition, in my 
opinion, Curwood has the greatest sense of the dramatic— 
or I might say melodramatic—of any writer in this country. 
He can tell a story supremely well. And what is a novel 
except ‘a good story, well told,’ or, as I believe Professor 
William Lyon Phelps condensed it, ‘ a good story’ ? ”’ 


David Hennessey. 


So, one way and another, it becomes obvious that 
though saloons, card-sharping and shooting-on-sight 
were the Alpha of the Wild West novel, they are not 

also its Omega. “You may follow 


makes expeditions on his own initia- 
tive and at his own expense into 
the unexplored regions. These are 
thoroughly organised expeditions, 
too, requiring a pack train of twelve 
horses or more, in charge of Bruce 
Otto, the noted guide. Curwood 
and Otto remain on the trail for 
months at a time, ‘living off the 
land.’ 

“These periodic trips serve the 
double purpose of satisfying Cur- 
wood’s craving for the wild places 
and of furnishing him with authentic 
material for his stories. In his own 
words, ‘I travelled three thousand 
miles up and down the mighty 
Saskatchewan before I wrote ‘“‘ The 
River’s End,” and if I had not gone 
down the Athabasca, the Slave and 
the Mackenzie with the wild ‘ river 
brigades ” of God’s country, I would 
not have written ‘‘ The Valley of 


with his Canadian huskie or malamute sleigh dog. 


the transition from the lawless to 
the orderly state in more than one 
novel—in Raine’s ‘“‘ A Man Four- 
Square,”’ for example, where the 
shooting is free enough most of 
the way but at the close, “ the 
rule of the ‘ bad man’ was over. 
Revolvers were no longer a part 
of the necessary wearing apparel 
of gentlemen of spirit. The 
frontier world gave itself to 
ploughing fields and __ building 
fences and digging irrigation 
ditches and planting orchards.” 
To such complexion does all 
savagery come at last, but the 
interest of these stories does not 
go out with the noise of them, it 
only changes and is often intensi- 
fied by the fierce conflict of larger, 


Douglas Durkin, 
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more complex influences that get to work on the 
minds and hearts of men when they pass out of com- 
parative vagabondage and submit, more or less, to the 
yoke of organised conditions. 

I don’t imagine that Robert Stead ever wore hairy 
trousers and rode a snorting mustang and shot folks 
promiscuously ; but you can’t judge these quiet, gracious 
men by appearances—you never 


appealed to Durkin, and this struggle, all the life of a 
new settlement at the time of the coming of the railway 
(he himself at one time worked on the Canadian Pacific, 
I believe), makes a lively background for his first novel, 

“The Heart of Cherry McBain.” 
Characteristic, too, of this later phase of the West, 
that is not so wild as it used to be, is Hopkins Moor- 
house’s “ Deep Furrows,” a 


know. Anyhow, he was born and f[ 
brought up on a Manitoba farm 
and lived for years in Calgary 
before he migrated to Ottawa, 
where in due season he entered 
upon public life, and has burgeoned 
into a high Government official. 
He gathered his early recollections 
into ‘‘ The Homesteaders,”’ which 
appeared four or five years ago, 
and frames an excellent story in 
a setting of pioneer farming days 
in Southern Manitoba. This 
established his reputation and 
paved the way for “ The Cow 
Puncher,” a strong romance for 
whose scenes and _  dramatis 
persone he went to Calgary ; and 
this spring comes “ Dennison . 
Grant,” which uses the foothills Cranfeld. 
of the Rockies as a stage for a 

stubborn, embittered dispute over hay-rights between 
two rival gangs of ranch hands, into and through 
which conflict runs the charming love-idyll of Dennison 
and the adorable Zen. 

Another Manitoba author, Douglas Durkin, had his 
birthplace on one of the first homesteads opened up in 
the Swan River Valley, and led a working, wandering, 
romantic career all about West Canada, from the Swan 
River to Oregon, until he settled down to a more ortho- 
dox existence. Before the war they had so far tamed 
him that they made him a professor at the University 
of Manitoba, but when I wrote to him at the college 
I learned he was on vacation and had disappeared into 
irreclaimable parts with guns or fishing-rods. During 
the war he wrote his first book, “ Canada’s Fighting 
Men,” some of the ballads in which were little Wild 
West novels in verse, as many of Service’s and some of 
Stead’s are. But it was the hard, pioneer struggle that 


romance of the Grain Growers 
movement in western Canada. It 
is a big theme and difficult to 
handle, but Moorhouse has not 
been a journalist for nothing, and 
these huge political and economic 
forces take fire and become living, 
eager issues in his hands. 
Whatever fault may be urged 
against the Wild West or Open Air 
novel, nobody can say it is lacking 
in variety. It ranges from the com- 
plete idyll (punctuated perhaps 
by some unavoidable shooting), 
through the domestic drama, the 
graciously or riotously humorous 
backwoods yarn, the pathetic, 
tragic or melodramatic narrative 
of ranching or mining, to the hot 


Robert J.C. Stead. and hurrying detective yarn, in 


which the detective is perhaps no 
more virtuous than the criminal; the mystery story; 
the story of headlong exciting adventure; from the 
Indian story and the quiet or raging love romance to 
the mighty epic of business operations, the tale of 
man’s inhumanity to man after he has taken the 
feathers out of his hair and emerged respectably in a 
top hat. It adds to these varied phases, the story 
more of animals than of men, which is essentially of 
the Wild West and has no parallel in any other 
class of fiction, and, by this and by that, it opens 
a door of escape out of monotonously conventional 
surroundings into a world where the conventions are 
mostly forgotten, if they were ever known—a world 
where the most reticent of us may in imagination 
taste all sorts of excitements that would never come 
to us otherwise, and gratify that passion for romance 
which is native to us all, and, chilled by prosaic surround- 
ings, would die of inanition if books did not keep it alive. 


OPEN AIR NOVELS I HAVE READ. 


By WIitrrip L. RANDELL. 


HY do we, who have houses and hot-and-cold 
water taps and express trains, like to read 

about people who dwell in tents and log shanties, who 
take their water from rivers and streams, and whose 
journeyings are by horse or afoot across desert or 
prairie or forest? The answer is easy: although our 
surroundings may seem more prosaic than they really 
are, and although, as R. L. Stevenson said, “a man’s 
true life, for which he consents to live, may lie altogether 
in the field of fancy,” we like the contrast. ‘‘ The 
clergyman in his spare hours may be winning battles, 
the farmer sailing ships, the banker reaping triumph in 


the arts,’’ and by the aid of those who set down the 
thrill of lands where human nature is reduced to 
elementals, the dream comes to the business. 

If, in the general verdict, some of us think that it is 
still hard to rival our old treasures, the “ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” “‘ Masterman Ready,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and others, that may be ascribed to the prejudice 
of affectionate memories. It is simple fact, to be tested 
by any reader, that our “ Wild West ” authors—a com- 
prehensive term, into which factors not entirely “ wild” 
nor exclusively ‘‘ west” may be allowed to enter—are 
“out” to tell a good story, and that they succeed 
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admirably. Most of them are not concerned with 
subtleties of character analysis ; they tell what happens 
when two angry men face each other over the gaming- 
table and the crowd starts shooting. ‘‘ That is life,” 
they say; “read about it, you quiet city people with 
your wall papers and evening papers and income-tax 
papers; your world is bounded on the north by the 
fire-place and on the south by the bookcase, on the east 
by the office window and on the west by Shaftesbury 
Avenue, but our world is wider. Read about it!” 
And I have been reading about it, and gone past my 
station in consequence. ‘‘Cappy Ricks’’ was responsible 
for that, and Mr. Peter B. Kyne, his creator, may accept 
my best thanks for introducing me to such a fascinating 
old party as Alden P. Ricks, the 
owner of a fleet of ocean-going 
ships, as hard as nails for busi- 
ness, but with a heart as soft as 
butter for his daughter and her 
sailor lover. The 300-page duel 
between Cappy and Matt is some- 
thing to make one’s eyes water 
with laughter, and the controversy 
by cable between Cappy, as 
owner, in San Francisco, and Matt, 
as mate of a ship, in Table Bay, 
is one of the best bits of genuine 
fun I have read in any sea story. 
Incidentally I am lost in admira- 
tion of Mr. Kyne’s knowledge of 
the intricacies of the shipping 
world, of insurance, charters, 
traffic regulations, sea-lore and 
law generally. ‘“‘ The Green Pea 
Pirates’ is another good tale by 
Mr. Kyne—a lively story of Cali- 
fornian waters and the South Seas. 
Adelbert P. Gibney, otherwise 
“ Gib,” is the genius and leading 
spirit of a group of three pals 
who share a most extraordinary 


quicker than lightning, and can shoot—with both hands 
—from the back of a galloping mustang or bronco better 
than you or I could with elbow grounded and careful 
sighting. This comment brings me to Mr. Jackson 
Gregory’s book, ‘‘The Splendid Outlaw” (Melrose; 
1918). The effect desired is always intensified. In 
ordinary life a man arranges his necktie, puts his hands 
in his pockets, and goes to bed; but here “ he jerked 
viciously at his neck-handkerchief, drove his hands 
deep into his pockets, and strode off to his bed.” It is 
an exciting tale of the wildest West, with episodes of 
cattle-running, holding up the stage, shooting, card 
playing, nugget-finding, all painted in primary colours. 
It is not so good as “‘ The Joyous Trouble Maker,’’ by the 
same author, which tells of a con- 
flict between a man with an im- 
mensesense of humourand a young 
lady, millionaire owner of a town- 
ship or two and various sections 
of North America. The bad man 
is here in full force, well-groomed, 
plausible, and—need I add ?— 
with white, well-kept hands, who 
makes love to the heroine for the 
sake of her money. In the end, 
after a book-full of rebellion, the 
domineering little lady capitulates 
to the right lover, and all is 
happiness, with the villain either 
dead or defeated ; I forget which, 
because I have assisted at the 
killing of so many of these villains 
lately. Mr. Gregory takes a long 
step forward with ‘‘ The Bells of 
San Juan” (Melrose), where not 
only is the writing restrained and 
the study of character more 
true, but the story itself makes 
a thrilling romance of the West 
without undue adjectival exuber- 
ance. The old bell-ringer, know- 


a 


series of adventures worthy of the 
imagination of a “ film writer.”’ 
The difference is that these adventures are possible. 
“ Kindred of the Dust,” Mr. Kyne’s latest novel, pub- 
lished last September, is the best he has written if style 
and construction are taken as the standard. Hector 
McKaye, owner of the Tyee Lumber Company, and his 
son Donald, are a finely-drawn pair, and the whole story 
is planned on big lines. With great skill the author 
shows how the father was torn between his love for 
Donald and his pride in the family honour. One feels 
that with less action and better study of character 
Mr. Kyne has taken the higher levels of authorship by 
this book, and although for sheer entertainment I am 
going to read ‘“‘ Cappy Ricks ” again later on, ‘‘ Kindred 
of the Dust ”’ must stand before it as “‘ quality.” 

So far, we have not discussed the out-and-out 
“ thriller.”” Whereas you and I, patient readers, pride 
ourselves (owing possibly to the little trouble in Europe 
a few years ago) on handling a rifle passably well, the 
Hero, dead shot, can drive nails in trees and shoot 
out the eyes of a portrait at incredible distances—when 
intoxicated ; the Heroine, also dead shot, can ‘‘ draw ”’ 


ing his bells by name, sounding 
them for death or festival 
or wedding, gives a murmurous undertone to the 
exciting incidents of the little township; and the 
girl who settles in San Juan as a doctor is a heroine 
worth knowing, her rivalry with the incompetent local 
medical man being not the least interesting feature 
of a very pretty plot. And he reaches his high-water 
mark in “‘ Man to Man,” his newest romance, which 
opens with the return of Steve Packard to find that his 
sinful old grandfather has jockeyed him out of his 
inheritance, and the way in which he recovers it and 
worsts a whole nest of enemies, and wins the love 
of a girl who is as unconventional as she is charming, 
makes the best of good reading. 

The real, authentic sensation came, however, when I 
read “ Tharon of Lost Valley,” by Vingie E. Roe 
(Cassell), published last autumn. “A story can be 
written of Western America in which revolvers are in 
abeyance,” says Mr. Frederick Niven, in his foreword 
to that delightful novel, ‘‘ The Lady of the Crossing,” 
but Vingie E. Roe doesn’t believe it. Tharon was some 
girl. Her blue eyes ‘“‘ narrow into blazing slits”; she 
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was “ tge rose of the valley’’; she plays the har- 
monium and sings to the ‘“ boys,” who adore her ; she 
can do the “ back-hand flip”’ with two “ guns” as 
easily as you or I would take a trick with the ace of 
trumps; she can ride like the wind, pour on an 
assembly of ‘‘ toughs ” a torrent of words as prickly as 
a furze-bush and as stinging as a mustard-plaster; 
in fact, twenty-five years ago she would have made me 
save my pennies for a passage to the nearest port to 
“Lost -Valley.” Thrills in every chapter; lots of 
shooting—in short, a great book for the arm-chair if 
you have fallen out with the psychological novel. 

In a class quite to themselves are the stories of 
Mr. J. O. Curwood, whose sympathetic insight enables 


Bernard Cronin. 


him to interpret wonderfully the thoughts of the animal 
world of the West. ‘‘ Nomads of the North,” for in- 
stance, is a little masterpiece, with Neewa the bear 
cub and Miki the puppy for heroes, and human beings 
as secondary characters. The scene is the Hudson 
Bay Company’s territory, where trapper and fur trader 
gain their adventurous living. The skill with which 
the author “ gets inside’’ the soul of the dog and 
shows the gradual knowledge absorbed by means of 
hard experience is almost uncanny. It is one of the 
best animal novels ever written—and I say this deliber- 
ately, not forgetting Mr. Kipling and Jack London. 
Another excellent story is “Son of Kazan” (Cassell ; 
1917), which tells of Baree, a wolf-dog, from fascinating 
puppyhood. Rejected by the wolf-pack as an undesir- 
able hybrid, he takes his lonely way, and plays his part 
in the revenge for a brutal murder. Such a bare 
outline does meagre justice to a marvellous book. 
Baree is a fierce, lovable, faithful beast, and once 
more Mr. Curwood makes his story as exciting and 


the most is, 
modern 
novel of 
city life. 
“The Trea- 
sure Hun- 
ters,” by 
the same 
author, 
deals also 
with the 
Hudson 
Bay wilds, 
but the 
theme is 
a hunt for 
gold. A 
very little spice of love seasons it, and the company is 
interesting ; but I must place Mr. Curwood’s animal 
studies—they are much more than mere stories—first in 
charm and competence. 

Mr. Rex Beach has made good use of his knowledge 
of the North-West in “The Iron Trail” (1913), a 
story of man against nature, in which a promoter of 
big schemes—chiefly railroads—is opposed by a flash 
financier. The account of O’Neil’s building of the 
steel bridge, against time, across a river valley, and of 
the pitiless advance of the two glaciers that threatened 
to destroy all at the very hour of triumph, is one of 
the strongest things this talented author has written. 
Miss Appleton, journalist, is the “ best girl” of the 
book, and I cannot help thinking that Mr. Beach would 
have been wiser had he not yielded to the obvious 
temptation. His heroine takes a theatrical flight across 
the spidery girders of the newly-finished bridge to 
meet O’Neil—who, as the ice-dam suddenly gave way 
and released the dangerous pent-up floods, promptly 
proposed 
to her. It 
would be 
quite in 
keeping 
with the 
“pictures,” 
but rather 
spoils the 
ending of a 
good novel. 
A more 
satisfac- 
tory book 
in many 
ways is Mr. 
Beach’s 
taleof Cuba 
and the 
revolution, 
“Rain - 
bow’s End” 
(1916), with 
Americans 
as the 
principal 
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actors. The dare-devil boy “ Jacket ’’ is an exceedingly 
well-conceived character, and the search for a beautiful 
girl through perils of guerrilla warfare, with her discovery 
disguised as a hunchback, meets all the conditions of 
excitement we can demand. 

I must include, of course, a story of gold-nuggets ; 
and for this nothing could be better than the simply- 
named “Gold,” by Stewart Edward White, which 
reached its fifth edition in 1914. It is a stirring tale 
of the Californian gold-rush in 1849, of the mining camps 
where law, as we know it, was not understood, and the 
game was every man for himself. The reader who 
wants to gain a good idea of the events of those early 
years of Western civilisation 


characteristic features of Western stories, and is in ad- 
dition a very fine novel. From his offices in Melbourne 
the powerful timber magnate, Frame, pulls the strings so 
cleverly and unscrupulously that he controls a very 
profitable section of the Tasmanian timber region, 
crowding out all who try to enter the trade, caring 
nothing if he ruins a few promising ventures or breaks 
a few hearts and heads. The final outwitting of his 
gang of “‘ toughs’”’ is the theme of the story, and the 
author of “‘ The Coastlanders ’’ has nothing to fear from 
the most exigent critic if he continues to write with 
so sure a style and such fine management of his material. 
Two extremely provoking recent books come next in 
my list—‘‘ The Strange Case of 


when San Francisco was in the 
throes of birth could not do 
better than read this romance, 
which is founded on fact. Mr. 
White has written other books 
on similar lines, but nothing 
more convincing. His little tale 
“The Claim Jumpers” is a 
comedy of semi-wild life in which 
the author himself pokes fun at 
* Wild West ”’ novels, and depicts 
the regulation beautiful girl of 
the camp—who turns out to be 
a Boston young lady of the 
purest blood; so we have plenty 
of sentiment, with a pretty plot, 
but not so memorable a book as 
he has given us in “ The Rose 
Dawn,” a brilliant romance of 
the land bosses in California. He 
has never done finer character 
drawing than here, or created a 
more delightful heroine than 
Daphne, with her fantastic, 
imaginary fairy friend Dolmen.” 

From gold to wheat is a transition justified by the 
idea that both appeal to the primitive in humanity. 
The vast wheat-growing lands of the West have their 
own peculiar romance, difficulty and danger, and in 
“The Desert of Wheat ’”’ Zane Grey scored a triumph. 
The local war between the I.W.W. and the farmers 
provides abundant material for adventure, and the 
description of the burning of the wheatfields and the 
fight against the spreading flames is thrilling reading. 
The hero, an American born of German parents, goes 
to the greater war in Europe with the first draft in 
spite of the efforts of the girl he loves and of his father 
to dissuade him; and although he returns, badly 
wounded, to his old Western home for a happy recovery, 
there is nothing formal or displeasing about this brilliant 
story. Among many good novels by this author 
“ The Roaring U.P. Trail” is one of the most exciting. 
“The Light of Western Stars,’ a romance of New 
Mexico, is of the ‘“‘ cowboy ”’ type, with clever contrasts 
between the life of East and West; but it lacks the 
springs of motive which raise “‘ The Desert of Wheat ” 
to a higher plane. 

If it is not quite “ cricket ’’ to include Tasmania in 
the “wild West,’’ my excuse must be that “ Timber 
Wolves,” by Bernard Cronin, embodies all the 


Cavendish,” by Randall Parrish, 
and “ Big Flat,” by Henry Oyen. 
They are provoking because if 
you start one of them you have 
to finish it, no matter what 
happens. You may have in- 
tended a ten-minutes read before 
bed ; bed-time will pass unheeded. 
The fire or the family hosiery 
may need mending; you—of 
either sex—will be unaware of 
it. If, you are reading one of 
these books on a long railway 
journey, you are quite likely to 
give the guard your pocket-book 
instead of your ticket. I know, 
for I began one of them in the 
train at York and was horribly 
annoyed when I was thrown out 
at King’s Cross with several 
chapters still left to read. Sure 
thing, Mr. Parrish and Mr. Oyen 
can get the drop on you, and 
you might as well put up your 
hands at once. “ Cavendish” 
is a “great” story; mistaken identity is the 
foundation of it, but the theme is so deftly handled and 
so cleverly varied that the reader is not let into thé 
secret until the end; and the assortment of villains 
is ‘‘best mixed,’ without a doubt. Stella Donovan, 
the New York journalist who is sent west on the trail 
of a “scoop” for her paper, is a smart and capable 
heroine; Hattie Lee, of the ‘“‘ Big Flat,” is another. 
In “ Big Flat’’ we have an entirely different kind 
of story, but one with just as much grip. Here the 
grasping representative of a pulping company defies 
the inhabitants of Big Flat district, who refuse to sell 
their land, but in the end he overreaches himself, and 
is beaten by the determination of a little group of men 
led by a settler whose energy and competence command 
success. Incident and character are both finely brought 
out in the prolonged struggle, and the account of the 
hero’s adventures when he purchased a power-tractor 
to pull stumps and clear the land is a genuine bit of good 
humorous writing, with tragedy behind it in the reluct- 
ance of the settlers to adopt improved methods, to fight 
the new enemy with the best possible weapons. 

It is books such as these two that give the reality 
of the Wild West, as opposed to, or contrasted with, 
the highly-coloured romance which has no pretensions 


Henry Oyen. 
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save the entertainment of the reader. Strip “ The 
Strange Case of Cavendish ” of its complicated plot, its 
detective atmosphere, and you have still a living 
picture of the rough town in its embryo, elementary 
stage ; take from “ Big Flat” its company-promoting 
financial basis, and you have a vivid and convincing 
idea of man wrestling with Nature for the health and 
wealth she will ultimately bestow. They are the New 
World—or rather, they are a facet of its many-coloured 
general glowing life ; in the Old World, we feel, such 
things can hardly happen to-day. Pigmy man, scenery 
on the grand scale, crude passions, energy hacking a 
path through every tangle, and love—well, much the 
same, we must admit, as we know it over here: of 
such brave matter is the best type of Western novel 
composed. 

I mentioned Mr. Frederick Niven, who has two 
strings to his bow—his fine studies of Scottish life and 
character, such as “ Justice of the Peace”’ and “‘ Ellen 
Adair,”” and his excellent Wild West stories. My own 
preference, among his descriptions of Western ways, is 
the book I alluded to previously, ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Crossing,” a charming romance of a township in the 
final stages of civilisation ; next to this comes a regular 
revolver-and-hold-up story, “Hands Up,” exciting 
enough to satisfy the most critical expert in this line. 


Needless to say, all Mr. Niven’s work bears the touch 
of the artist in words and of the philosopher; he 
provides much more than mere entertainment—he gives 
sound thinking, ideas, the pleasure of well-wrought 
prose. The pages of THE Bookman have already 
contained an estimate of his work, and I will only 
add here that among novelists who treat seriously this 
ever-fascinating theme of the open life in the open lands 
he takes the highest place for style and craft. 

The ‘“‘ Wild West’ novelist comes of a hardy race ; 
as a type, he is probably immortal ; and let us not think 
him insignificant in the domain of fiction. He lets 
us know that the world is still full of life and energy, 
and not a matter of watertight compartments. We 
realise, as we read, that at this very moment there 
exists a sphere of life in rough-and-ready lands where 
all our knowledge of business would be at fault, where 
the woodpile and the timber shack take the place of 
office-stool and suburban house; lands for which we 
could to-morrow buy our ticket and take our pre- 
liminary train. But we either lack courage or have 
not the physique ; we are too comfortable, too “ set.” 
Let us give thanks, then, to these hearty fellows who write 
of primitive things, of humanity unsophisticated, and be 
glad that we can enjoy their stories—and wish we were 
young enough to emulate their heroes. 
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APRIL, [92I. 
Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should 
be forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
‘“ The Prize Page,”” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square. London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF A Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.—A Priz—E oF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
the best brief quotation from English literature 
in praise of music. 

IV.—A Prize or HALF A GuIneEa is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent fost free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 


submitted. 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MARCH. 


I.—THE Prize is divided, and HALF A GUINEA each 
awarded to G. Laurence Groom, of 1, St. Mark’s 
House, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, and Irene L. 
Watts, of Glyn House, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, 
for the following : 

ANNIVERSARY. 
April swings upon the bough, 
Dances in the elfin breeze : 
Not a bird is calling now 
Through the arches of the trees. 


In my little house of dreams, 
Where no mortal feet may tread, 
Silently the moonlight gleams, 
Cold as lanterns of the dead. 


Honey on a 
golden plate, 
Wine, blood-red, 
in crystal 

clear : 

Hasten, lest we 
be too late, 
And the board 
be bare, my 

dear. 


Fire, that on the 
hearth we lit, 
Look, love ! is it 
burning still ? 
Can you see the 
light of it 
Dance across the 
window-sill ? 


Tip-toe at the 
door we stand, 

So we paused— 
a year ago. 

Now the latch 
falls to my 
hand. 

Love, why doyou 
tremble so ? 


Ottwell Binns, 


whose romance of the great North-West, “A Hazard 
G. LAURENCE of the Snows,” was recently published by Messrs. 
GROOM. Ward Lock. 
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SICILIAN LOVE. 


Because I held your hand a little while 
Beside the murmuring soft Ionian Sea, 
Because I kissed you in a flaming Dawn 
In Sicily—in Sicily, 


I have grown oid, and all my life a dream ; 

Still in cold English dawns all pearly grey, 

I see your dark face laughing through the vines 
At sunrise, in San Felice. 


And in a lilac-scented London night, 

White hands are gleaming by the Southern sea, 
And all the great heart of the world aflame 

Is calling, passion-wild, to me. 


And my soul, made eternal with the stars, 
Dwells by the dreaming soft Ionian Sea, 
Walking ail wondrous days, all starlit nights, 
Alone with thee—alone with thee. 
IRENE L, Watts. 


We also select for printing : 
ROMANCE, 


I rose e’er night was over, 
And sang the lark her praises. 
I found a four-leaf’d clover, 
And gather’d dew-kiss’d daisies. 


I laid them on her window-sill 
When all the world was waking. 
’Tis evening, and they lie there still, 
And Oh, my heart is breaking. 


(Norman C. Gould, Flat 2, 47, Portsdown Road, 
Maida Vale, W.9.) 


THE DREAMER. 


They do not see, who stare at me 
With little, life-sick eyes, 

The lovely fire of my desire 
Set flaming in the skies. 


In quietude they think I brood 
Within my hidden world— 

Unloved and lone, as stick or stone 
Into the darkness hurled. 


They do not know, who see me go 
Dream-shrouded down the days, 
How memories stir, to make for Her, 

Sweet-worded songs of praise. 


O poor unblest! I bare my breast 
Of dream and song and shroud, 
That you may find therein enshrined 

Safe hid from careless crowd 


The happiness for which you press 
Tired feet in every place— 

And I have found with beauty crowned 
Upon one quiet face ! 


(Claude Berry, 20, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
London, W.12.) 


We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), G. C. Comfort (New Barnet), 
Lucy Malleson (London, W.), Marjorie V. Miller (Man- 
chester), Winifred Jackson (Solihull), Elizabeth E. 
Dougall (Dollar), Kathleen Ida Noble (Forest Rise), 
Colonel Walter Keyworth (Bishop’s Teignton), Julia 
Wickham Greenwood (Gibraltar), C. P. Y. Dawe (Mon- 
treal), Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), James Paton 
(Natal), Hester Lawrie (Kersal), A. Thatcher (Bir- 
mingham), Dorothea M. Halford (Bealby) Margery 
Young (London, W.), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), 
Ian Cameron (Putney), “Hermit” (Guernsey), F. 


Davidson (Bryansford), Mary F. Moore (Clitheroe), 
Winnifred Tasker (Llandudno), Ivan Adair (Dublin) 
G. M. Tuckett (Barry Docks), Esther Raworth (Harro- 
gate), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), L. M. Priest (Norwich), 
J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Ismay Trimble (Muswell 
Hill), William Sutherland (Sunderland), Vivien Ford 
(Bristol), Margaret Marr (St. Ives), W. A. G. Kemp 
(Northwood), ‘‘ Moonstone ”’ (Liverpool), Ada F. Strike 
(Worthing), J. R. Wilmot (Birkenhead), Jessie Jackson 
(Beverley), Marjorie Ryan Bell (Birmingham), ‘“ Sarni- 
col” (Merthyr Tydfil), Rachel Bates (Liverpool), Joseph 
Nattrass (Middlesbrough), Sibyl Young (Hunstanton), 
Pearl Luscher (Rochester, U.S.A.), A. L. Pearce 
(Sydenham). 


II.—TueE Prize or Har A for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, of 12, 
Swanley Lane, Swanley, Kent, for the fol- 
lowing : 


PASSOVER. By BEATRICE BASKERVILLE. 


(Thornton Butterworth.) 
““T looked at her, and looked again, 
And did not wish her mine.” 
WorpswortH, Two April Mornings. 


We also select for printing : | 
THE STORY OF JENNY. By ExizaBetH SouTHWART. 
(Erskine Macdonald.) 
“Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 


Jumping from the chair she sat in.” 
LEIGH Hunt. 


(D. A. Griffin, 22, Therapia Road, Honor Oak.) 


NOT KNOWN HERE. By Mrs. WILFRID Warp. 
(Hutchinson.) 


“A perfect woman.” 
WorpswortH, She was a Phantom of Delight. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hampshire.) 


DANCERS YOU HAVE NEVER SEEN. 
By STarR Woop. (Angold.) 


“‘See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all advance 
They are waiting on the shingle—will you come and join 
the dance ?”’ 
LEwis CARROLL, Alice in Wonderland. 


(Mabel Robertson, ‘‘ Moresque,” Holdenhurst Road, 
Bournemouth.) 


THE SILENT CLUE. By Marie C. LEIGHTON. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


* All they ever found was thist his pants an’ round-about.” 
J. W. Rivey, Little Orphant Annie. 
(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 11, Guildford Road, 
Tunbridge Wells.) 
THE WAY OF THE WINE PRESS. | 
By Joun Payne. (John Payne Society, Olney.) 
“We sigh’d at the thought that his head 
Would consumedly ache on the morrow.”’ 
BarHAM, Ingoldsby Legends. 
(H. G. Walker, 44, Cawdor Road, Fallowfield, 
Manchester.) 


III.—Tuis Prize, for the best quotation applicable to 
the Prince of Wales, is divided, and Two Booxs 
are awarded to Jocelyn Iérne Ormsby, of 71, 
Thorney Hedge Road, Gunnersbury, W.4, and 
Jessie Jackson, of 83, Walkergate, Beverley, 
East Yorks, for the following : 

Wrought 
All kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing it.’’ 
TENNYSON, Gareth and Lynette. 
JOcELYN [~RNE ORMsBy. 
“‘ For never Prince in grace did more excel.” 
JoHN DRYDEN, Great Fire of London. 
JESSIE JACKSON, 


The extraordinary number of replies received is a 
wonderful testimony to the Prince’s popularity. The 
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favourite quotation, sent by some scores of competitors, 
was Chaucer’s ‘‘ He was a very perfect, gentle knight ”’ ; 
several sent Rogers’s “ Blest with the charm, the 
certainty to please,” and Shakespeare’s “He is as 
full of valour as of kindness, princely in both”; and 
all these competitors are specially commended, in 
addition to Ernest A. Fuller (Greenwich), Kathleen 
T. Mayson (West Hartlepool), Mrs. S. Kirkland Vesey 
(Glenfarg), Gilbert H. Forbes (London, N.W.), E. Drake 
(Scarborough), Constance M. Shaw (Leeds), N. M. 
Butterfield (Ilford), Mrs. J. B. Young (Croydon), A. C. 
Marshall (Midlothian), S. M. Isaacson (London, W.), 
M. C. Stanley (London, S.W.), Olive Forward (Cardiff), 
May W. Harrison (Lincoln). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GuINnEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Vincent Hamson, of 111, Dallow Road, 
Luton, for the following : 


GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. By Conrap GILL. 
(Methuen.) 

Though written primarily as an aid to a school course 
in citizenship, this plain account of the government system 
of England is one we should like to see in the hands of 
every voter. Ignorance of the elementary principles on 
which our social life is based is the weakness of modern 
democracy, and were the qualification of the voter to 
become knowledge instead of age, we would make Mr. 
Gill’s very interesting and useful work the textbook for 
study. As a treatise on local and national government, 
it is the best we have read for a long time. 


We also select for printing - 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. By EpITH WHARTON. 
(Appleton.) 

The ‘‘ Age of Innocence ’’ is New York society in the 
seventies, and its hypocrisies and inconsistencies are 
unmasked by Mrs. Wharton with consummate irony. The 
chief woman character is Ellen Glenska, who is separated 
from a scoundrelly husband, and whom “ virtuous” 
society regards with suspicion. The “ eternal triangle” 
theme is treated with originality and freshness, and in its 
restraint and polish this novel is a marked contrast from 
most modern fiction. Ellen is generous and loyal to the 
wife of the man she loves, and the story closes on a note 
of subdued sadness—the pathos of an unfulfilled love. 

(Winifred M. Davies, 37, Babington Lane, Derby.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER. By ZANE GREY. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Golden West! Accept the escort of ‘“ The 
Mysterious Rider "’ and you will find this El Dorado for 
yourself. For sheer magic of word-painting and creation 
of atmosphere Zane Grey must take a foremost place 
among modern writers. Columbine and her lover are 
very attractive, while Jack Bellounds is consistently detest- 
able, yet all three lack the originality which has touched 
Hell Bent Wade to life. The other characters are finely 
portrayed, particularly the pathetic figure of old Bel- 
lounds. This book has power and charm, and should be 
as popular as any of its predecessors. 


(Miss N. M. Butterfield, 163, Coventry Road, Ilford.) 


George Goodchild, 
whose “Colorado Jim” (Hayes), the most successful of his haif-do: -n 
novels of the West, has just been followed by “ The Alaskan ” (Lloyd), 


and will shortly have another successor in “Trooper O'Neill,” a tale 
ot the North-West Police. 


Drawn by W. H. Caffyn, 


DEADLOCK. By Dorotuy M. RICHARDSON. 
(Duckworth.) 


This book marks a decided development in the history 
of Miriam Henderson, through whose consciousness it 
is reflected. Though the form is materially the same as 
that of its predecessors, ‘‘ Deadlock’”’ bears evidence of a 
maturer skill, and of a surer handling of English. There 
are many involved and obscure passages, due mainly to 
Miss Richardson’s eccentric punctuation, but interspersed 
with them are other passages of a quite definite beauty. The 
main theme is Miriam’s relations with Mr. Shatov, a Russian 
Jew, accompanied by interesting digressions on women, 
books, and men, and the eternal fascination of London. 


(A. R. MacPhail, “‘ Cranford,’’ Kidbrooke Grove, 
Blackheath, S.E.3.) 


We select for special commendation the reviews by 
B. Noel Saxelby (Manchester), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), Grace Thompson (Hampstead), Lucy Chamber- 
laid (Llandudno), A. P. Pearson (Halifax), W. Swayne 
Little (Dublin), P. E. Bentley (Halifax), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Lucy Malleson (Kensington), J. W. Good- 
win (Bealings), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), Edith 
Robin (London, W.), G. D. (Brighton), Grace G. Webb 
(Southam), Gerald McMichael (Birmingham), E. M. 
Liddell (Chepstow), Hugh Roberts (Bournemouth), 
Laura A. Ward (Halifax, Nova Scotia), Barbara A. 
Todd (Doncaster), F. B. Talbot (Ceylon). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOoKMAN is awarded to M. McDonnell, 
12, Robert Street, Lancaster. 


BAUDELAIRE.* 


By EuGENE MAson. 


T is not necessary to be a French scholar for 
| one to take an interest in the life and writings 
of Charles Baudelaire. Baudelaire himself was an 
accomplished student of English literature in certain 


* “Charles Baudelaire: A Study.”” By Arthur Symons. 
15s. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


directions, and, more than any other writer, is responsible 
for the vogue of Poe and De Quincey in France. More- 
over he is the subject of one of the supreme elegies 
in our language, Swinburne’s wonderful ‘‘ Ave atque 
Vale.”” Baudelaire very nearly enjoyed the privilege 
of perusing this masterpiece in the flesh, for it was 
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composed in his lifetime, some three months before 
he actually died, upon a false report of his death. 
Baudelaire would have enjoyed the experience, for not 
only is extreme justice done to his gifts, but the threnody 
is written with a classical sobriety he was peculiarly 
fitted to appreciate, and incorporates—almost tran- 
scribes—certain of the French poet’s images into Swin- 
burne’s more fluent music. Now Mr. Symons issues a 
sort of prose complement to Swinburne’s poem, and in 
“Charles Baudelaire, A Study,” presents a criticism 
which covers practically the whole range of the French- 
man’s work. The book is not a biography, for it con- 
tains little more than the bare facts and dry bones of 
Baudelaire’s life, but it is a piece of work that no living 
writer was so fitted to produce as Mr. Symons, not only 
because of knowledge, but also by 
temperament and taste. We may 
not always be able to accept his con- 
clusions —the present writer must 
emphasise some disagreement in the 
course of this review—but every com- 
pecent critic will recognise ungrudg- 
ingly the considered principles on which 
those views are based. In a sense, 
even, Mr. Symons is too conversant 
with the French language, and too 
saturated with French literature, for 


his familiarity leads him to write 
such a_ sentence as “leading a 
deliciously depraved life,’ which in 


English simply sounds comic; whilst 
his knowledge of books induces him 
to incorporate in “ Charles Baudelaire ”’ 
a long essay on Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 
having but the very slightest connection 
with his immediate subject. 

Mr. Symons’s qualifications for dealing with Baude- 
laire are so pronounced as to include almost a liking 
for his personality. It is not absolutely essential, I 
suppose, to love an artist whom one admires—it would 
be easy to adduce illustrations to the contrary—but a 
liking for the man certainly predisposes one to appre- 
ciate his work. “In our approach to the poetry, or to 
the prose, of any famous writer with whom we are 
concerned, we must necessarily approach his personality ; 
in apprehending it we apprehend him, and certainly 
we cannot love it without loving him. As for Baude- 
laire, I must confess that, in spite of the fact that one 
might hate or love the man according to the judgment 
of the wise or of the unwise, I find him more lovable 
than hateful.” I admit that Mr. Symons’s expression 
of attachment is not very passionate, but even so it 
goes beyond what most of us would be prepared to 
subscribe. Baudelaire cultivated a cynical and starchy 
detachment ; he went abroad scattering the most 
amazing tropes and theses, and gladly appeared under 
aspects which he imagined would astonish the simple. 
He dyed his hair a rural green ; he compared the taste 
of a child’s brain with the kernel of nuts; and he will- 
ingly embarked on casual conversation with the for- 
midable opening, “ after I had murdered my father.”’ 
These may be legends, at least I am quite willing to 
believe them to be, but there is no smoke without fire, 
and such legends do not exactly portray a lovable 


Baudelaire. 


From a drawing by Manet, 1862. 


character with an unconventional sense of humour. 
But Mr. Symons himself gives a description of a portrait 
of the poet. “ His face and his eyes are contorted as 
if in a terrible rage ; the whole face seems drawn up- 
ward and downward in a kind of convulsion; and the 
aspect, one confesses, shows a degraded type, as if all 
the vices he had never committed looked out of his 
eyes in a wide revolt.’’ I suggest the description of 
this engaging personality would interest an alienist 
rather than the Brothers Cheeryble. 

The fact is that Baudelaire is esteemed not by reason 
of his lovableness, nor for his excellent moral qualities, 
but because this extremely undesirable person happens 
to be a very great artist. On this matter the consensus 
of critical opinion is practically unanimous. Any voice 
raised to the contrary is felt at 
once to be an expression of distaste 
on quite other grounds than those 
of art. Victor Hugo declared that 
Baudelaire had brought a new shudder 
into literature, and poets of a younger 
generation have treated him always 
with marked deference. Mr. Symons 
in his turn praises, and indeed over- 
praises him with a fine enthusiasm. 
Had the critic been content to stay 
his hand at “‘Les Fleurs du Mal’ 
is the most curious, subtle, fascin- 
ating and extraordinary creation of 
an entire world ever fashioned in 
modern ages,’ we might have been 
moved to do protest; but on reading 
Baudelaire described as “the greatest 
French poet after Villon, the most 
disreputable and the most creative 
poet in French literature, the greatest 
artist in French verse, and after Verlaine the most 
passionate, perverse, lyrical, visionary and _intoxi- 
cating of modern poets,” we may express a mild 
preference for a less flamboyant criticism. Should it 
be true, then so much the worse for France. I can but 
imagine that Mr. Symons’s conception of great poetry 
differs from that of his reviewer. Supreme poetry (to 
quote Mr. Lynd) is not only a transfiguration of life, 
but a noble transfiguration of life ; and much of Baude- 
laire is ignoble. It will not do—as certain critics have 
tried—to speak of this disputable portion of Baudelaire’s 
poetry as being composed in a heat of indignation. 
The holy and consuming indignation that makes a man 
lean was not in him. He wrote it in the delectation 
of his heart, and as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
he is. 

It does not follow that those who are unable to accept 
Mr. Symons’s extreme claim for Baudelaire, have no 
proper appreciation of his genius. ‘‘ Les Fleurs du 
Mal ” is a title too largely comprehensive, for very many 
poems in the collection are quite unspotted. Its tech- 
nical qualities are difficult to overrate, for it is a living 
counsel of perfection to the artist. Every inch of 
surface is worked over in the fashion to which Keats 
and Rossetti have accustomed the lover of English 
literature. And with this perfection of form goes a 
sense of Beauty in curious contrast with some spec- 
tacular ugliness and much sombre imagination. The 
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beauty is largely exotic, and derivative from the East. 
Baudelaire never forgot that early voyage to the tropics, 
where he was shipped off to prevent him becoming a 
poet. The perfume of the limes was ever in his nostrils, 
and his eyes were full of gracious figures, such as that 
of the young Malabaraise, in her thin muslin draperies, 


bearing her pitcher to the well. How much of the 
school of Loti is implicit in Baudelaire! We may 
not account him the greatest poet of France since 
Villon ; but for reasons such as these we willingly 
accept him as one of the most consummate artists of 
his century. 


HOMAGE TO KEATS. 


By LAURENCE BINYON. 


S Mr. Shaw says, “There is no end to talking 
about poets; and it often prevents people from 
reading them.” No one therefore has paid a truer 
homage to Keats, now that the century from his death 
is turning, than Mr. Cobden-Sanderson with his beauti- 
fully-printed “ Anthology.’”’ The word suggests an 
arrangement of extracts; but this is really a choice of 
poems both major and minor, only “ Endymion ’’ of 
the former class being excluded. And from “ Endy- 
mion”’ the editor has taken two of its finest things— 
the ‘Hymn to and the Ode to Sorrow.” In 
spite of the rich ore of beauty in this longest poem 
of Keats, the volume is strengthened by its omission. 
It is not a large volume, but how many masterpieces 
it contains! The marvel is that with so much of 
perfection achieved we are all convinced, and rightly 
convinced, that Keats’s greatest work was still to come. 
It is extraordinary that people can ever dwell on his 
immaturity. It is his maturity that staggers. When 
he ceased to write, a year before his death at twenty- 
five, he was changing and starting afresh in a new spirit 
and with a new style; but his “ first period ’’ would 
have remained supreme in its own way as the early 
work, the “ poesie,”’ of Titian. Of all our poets Milton 
alone, had he died as young, 
would have left work as wonderful 
and consummate; but Keats’s 
““Odes”’ surpass, I think, even 
the glorious work of Milton’s 
youth. 

The best homage we can pay to 
Keats is to read him afresh. None 
the less, the “ Memorial Volume ”’ 
which Dr. Williamson has got 
together with amazing energy and 
industry is welcome to all lovers 
of the poet. It would be wel- 
come if only for the object of its 
publication, which is to secure the 
house in which Keats lived and 
wrote at Hampstead. But it 
contains some contributions which 
make it memorable in itself. Chief 
among these is the hitherto lost 
letter written to Woodhouse from 
Winchester in September, 1819, 
which belongs to Miss Amy Lowell 

* “ The John Keats Memorial Volume.’ 
25s. net. (Lane.)}—‘‘ Keats: An An- 
thology.”” Selected and Arranged by 


T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. net. 
(R. Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke, 


Kindly lent by Mrs. Meynell. 
From “John Keats Memorial Volume” (John Lane). ter, 


and has been transcribed by her for this volume. 
It does not show Keats by any means at his 
most attractive as a letter-writer, but after a page 
of rather forced “rattle” about the journey down 
to Winchester, suddenly, without preface, our breath 
is taken away and we are transported into an 
enchanted air. Keats is copying out, as if it were 
a mere trifle, his just-finished ‘‘ Ode to Autumn.”” But 
this is not all. “I will give you a few lines from 
‘ Hyperion,’”’ he goes on: but the lines are not from 
the first “‘ Hyperion,” but the second ‘‘ Hyperion.” 
And this is a surprise for all the authorities, who have 
hitherto assumed that this second version was not begun 
till the poet had returned from Winchester to London. 

It is remarkable how much attention is now focused 
on the second “‘ Hyperion,” as many pages in this volume 
bear witness ; though to me it has long seemed remark- 
able that it has been so comparatively little appreciated. 
No one can understand Keats’s growth, or the fullness 
of his nature, or the direction in which he was moving, 
or the yet greater greatness that he promised, who has 
not absorbed this poem. Mr. Shaw, who pays a tribute 
to Keats’s geniality and capacity of detachment from 
his work, writes of ‘“‘ the two idle epics, voluptuously 
literary’; but he must have for- 
gotten the ‘‘ Revision of Hyperion,” 
which shows a spirit so utterly 
changed from that which inspired 
“Endymion.” It is the theme of 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, who 
rightly points out how the 
Revision’’ should be by 
the light of the “ Letters ’’—those 
wonderful letters which seem to 
me to contain the wisest and most 
pregnant things ever written in 
English on the poet’s creative art. 
Keats was constant and severe in 
self-criticism : criticism not only of 
his art, but of his nature, as the 
“ Revision’ shows. As Mr. Aber- 
crombie says, this poem shows him 
“ expanding his art so as to include 
those speculative convictions of his 
—what he called his ‘ Theology.’ 
His art, in fact, was on the verge of 
becoming adequate to the man.” 
It is good to see on so many sides 
recognition, not only of the strong 
and manly fibre in Keats’s charac- 
twined as it was with his 
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supersensitiveness, but also of his intellectual strength 
and subtlety. On the intellectual side how much 
more interesting is Keats than Shelley, with his 
doctrinaire opinions! Perhaps, however, Shelley 
was on the way to slough these off: at any rate, 
Mr. de Sélincourt points out a most interesting 
parallel between the last, unfinished works of the 
two poets—the ‘“ Revision of Hyperion” and the 
“ Triumph of Life ’’—each of them inspired by Dante, 
each “‘a poem of self-purgation.’”’ Shelley had taken 
Love for his lode-star, and Keats Beauty; and each 
records “‘a bitter confession of failure to shape his life 
according to the light that was in him.” 

I think in this volume the thing that moved me 
most was the page reproducing two drawings by Joseph 
Severn, hitherto unpublished. One is of the Maria 
Crowther, the brig in which Keats made that horrible 
two months’ voyage to Italy ; the other is ‘“‘ Moonlight 
at Sea,’’ done on board her. Both drawings have that 
indefinable poetry of feeling which Severn put into 
his early work. Keats had seen these drawings made ; 
he too had watched this moon rise over the dark, 
restless sea ; and we remember what the moon’s beauty 
had meant for him, the intoxication of its spell that 
drenches ‘‘ Endymion,” and we remember also the last 
sonnet and the “ moving waters at their priest-like 
task.”” For the moment we are with him at that 
ship’s side and share the torment of his thoughts. 

Another precious document this volume contains: 
a facsimile of the manuscript of the “Ode to the 


Nightingale.’ Can it be, as Sir Sidney Colvin maintains, 
that this is actually the first draft of the ode? It is 
so smoothly written, with so few erasures or corrections ; 
though the most famous lines of the whole poem owe, 
we find, their supreme beauty to afterthought. Keats’s 
first version : 

“Charmed the wide casements opening on the foam 

Of keelless seas in faery lands forlorn.” 

would never have captured the minds of every gener- 
ation, as the altered lines, with their final felicity, have 
done. But the all-important change of epithets is 
already made in this manuscript. It is hard to believe 
that a poem of such perfection of shape and richness 
of phrasing could have been born so complete. One 
would have expected a bubbling-up of words and 
images, a torrent poured out upon the page, before 
such distillation could take place. Yet we remember 
that Keats said that the ‘‘ Psyche”’ was the only one 
of his odes with which he had taken “‘ even moderate 
pains’’; and the evidence of his friend Brown seems 
to prove that in the manuscript reproduced (Lord 
Crewe is its fortunate possessor) we have the actual 
sheets which Keats filled with writing as he sat under 
the tree in his Hampstead garden, and shoved behind 
the books in his bookcase afterwards. 

Not only England, but many other countries join 
in the homage of this memorial volume. There are 
tributes in Spanish and Swedish and Serbian, and in 
various Indian tongues. It is as pleasant as it is un- 
expected to find that Keats’s fame is so world-wide. 


Rew 


Books. 


WILLIAM JAMES.* 


There is room for a new science which will investigate the 
influence of race and nationality on artists and philosophers. 
There is of course already a great deal of rather vapid 
theorising about the matter. Jews like Mr. Zangwill make 
wild statements about Judaism; others use and misuse 
the word Celt; Stewart Chamberlain talked—he may 
still talk—random and rotund nonsense about the Teuton ; 
but no one has investigated scientifically the effect, if there 
be any, of race, nationality and climate on the artist’s 
character. For instance, here is William James. Would 
his philosophy have taken the line it did, if he, like his 
brother Henry, had left America for Europe? It is 
evident, I think, that his Americanism had at times a 
bad effect. It made him, in studying religion, over-careful 
of the eccentric and too negligent of Catholicism. To the 
end of his life he talked of ‘‘ Dagoes’’ when he meant 
Italians ; and there is no doubt he was genuinely surprised 
that Italian philosophers, such as Papini, should have 
adopted his philosophy and advanced it more brilliantly 
than any other of his followers. He probably outgrew 
the ridiculous mood expressed in an earlier letter : ‘‘ Damn 
Italy! It isn’t a good thing to stay with one’s inferiors ” ; 
but he was forty years old when he wrote that, and one 
wonders a little sadly whether anyone of James’s mental 
calibre who was not an American could be quite so stupid. 

It is just his Americanism, however, which makes 
James's letters delightful and possibly makes his philosophy 
important. His attitude to Europe is an awful correction 
to the more reverential pose of Henry, for whom Europe 
held the leisure and the culture which America neither 
gave nor appreciated. William James was Irish and 

* “The Letters of William James.” Edited by H. James. 


2 vols. 42s. net. (Longmans.)—‘‘ Collected Essays and 
Reviews.”’ By Wiliam James. 16s. net. (Longmans.) 


Scotch by descent, and it may not be fanciful to see in 
him the industry of the one and the gaiety of the other. 
He had poor health as a young man and worked against 
difficulties which might have driven a less stubborn person 
to invalidism. Henry James, senior, was an explosive, 
dynamic person, whose character can be gauged from his 
vehement ejaculation: ‘‘I would rather have a son of 
mine corroded with all the sins of the Decalogue than have 
him perfect.’’ One finds an echo of the father in William’s 
dismay at the completely model behaviour of the students 
at Chautauqua : 

“The Chautauqua week, or rather six and a half days, has 
been a real success. I have learned a lot, but I’m glad to get 
into something less blameless but more admiration-worthy. 
The flash of a pistol, a dagger, or a devilish eye, anything to 
break the unlovely level of 10,000 good people—a crime, 
murder, rape, elopement, anything would do. . . . I have seen 
more women and less beauty, heard more voices and less sweet- 
ness, perceived more earnestness and less triumph than I ever 
supposed possible.” 

William’s natural bent was towards science, and he 
meant by science a free investigation into any kind of 
phenomena. He passed from physiology to psychology, 
from that to philosophy and religious theory, and did not 
disdain the study of spiritualistic manifestations. On this 
subject he rightly condemns Huxley’s absurd, remote 
attitude. He saw keenly the futility of a refusal to look 
into phenomena because they appear to be trivial; the 
objection was certainly curious from a man who wrote a 
long book on the crayfish. 

James had no taboos; he had prejudices, and occa- 
sionally in these letters he appears to contradict his own 
philosophy. For instance, in a noble letter to Mr. Wells, 
he writes : 

“Rem acu tetigisti/ Exactly that callousness to abstract 
justice is the sinister feature and, to me as well as to you, the 
incomprehensible feature of our U.S. civilisation. . . I never 
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THE NEW WAY OF LEARNING 
FRENCH AND SPANISH 


Pelman Institute’s Latest Achievement 


HE inability of the average inhabitant of these 
islands to speak Foreign Languages has long 
been a standing reproach against us. 

Disraeli, indeed, once said something to the effect 
that we were a race of barbarians, speaking no language 
but our own. 

And gradually there has grown up a kind of tradition 
that the British people, for some mysterious reason, have 
no faculty for learning Foreign Languages, that some 
queer natural and national defect bars them from this 
important field of knowledge. 


Sir E. Denison Ross’s Opinion 


Now this is altogether a false notion. 

“Given an opportunity for study,’ says Sir E. 
Denison Ross, the distinguished Director of the School 
of Oriental Studies, “the inhabitants of these isles, 
especially Scotchmen, are usually very quick in picking 
up foreign tongues. All they require is a fair start and 
a proper method. We most of us find French difficult 
because we have begun learning it wrong; and having 
acquired as a nation a reputation for speaking French 
badly, we have taken very little trouble to study other 
languages.” 

This is precisely the opinion of the well-known 
Pelman Institute, which has now opened a special 
department for teaching Foreign Languages through the 
post, by a new, simple, and most attractive method. 

The French and Spanish Courses are now ready, and, 
judging from the reception they are receiving from the 
general public as well as from educational authorities, 
the new Pelman Method bids fair to revolutionise 
ordinary methods of teaching Foreign Languages in 
this country and to remove the reproach that we are a 
one-tongued race and cannot learn any other language 
but our own. 

Full particulars of the new Pelman Method of learn- 
ing Foreign Languages are given in two little books, one 
entitled “‘ How to Learn French,”’ the other ‘‘ How to 
Learn Spanish,” either of which can be obtained, gratis 
and post free, by every reader who writes to-day 
to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 
88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.r. 


Head Master’s Tribute 


‘““My wish is that it may soon make obsolete the 
hundreds of text-books on the French language that 
exist to-day.” 

The above statement occurs in the course of a remark- 
able tribute paid to the value of the Pelman Method of 
learning Foreign Languages by the Head Master of a 
well-known school. 

“IT am only too happy,” he says, “‘ to be able to add 
one more voice to the chorus of approval that has greeted 
your Cours de Frangais. It merits a universal approval, 
which I feel sure it will eventually obtain, if it has not 
obtained it already. 

“T can find no better criticism to give of the Course,” 
he continues, “‘ than to describe it as “ natural.’ Nature’s 
effort is gradual, thorough, sure, and so is this method. 
It does not feed the beginner with more than he can 
digest. It does not allow the student to build upwards 
until he has laid a firm foundation on which to raise the 
superstructure. It leads him through difficulties in such 
a way that he does not recognise them as difficulties. 
This, in my opinion, is an incalculable asset of the 
Course, and stands for much in sustaining interest and 
preventing it from weakening. 

“T can say in all truth that the Pelman Method of 
Language Instruction, as I have seen it exemplified in 
the Pelman Cours de Frangais, excels any I have hitherto 
come across, and I may add that I find it hard to 
conceive of any other that can improve on it. It is 


certainly new, and, as is rightly claimed for it, must 
necessarily change profoundly the ordinary method of 
language instruction. 

“You will remark that I have made no adverse com- 
ments. Well, to speak quite honestly, it is because I 
have been unable to find anything deserving of such.” 

Readers who are learning French and Spanish by the 
new method are equally enthusiastic. 


““We were only in Paris eight clear days, and I 
found my pleasure greatly augmented by being able to 
speak and understand almost everything. I am quite 
convinced that the Pelman Method is the only way to 
learn a Foreign Language,’ writes P. 101. 


“T sailed for France, Liverpool to Marseilles, visited 
the Riviera, spent a fortnight with French friends in 
the Rhone Valley, and came home via Paris and Rouen. 
I met all kinds of people, but thanks to your First 
Course, which I did thoroughly, I was always able to 
make myself understood,” writes S. 116. 


“TI am delighted with the Spanish Course, and find 
it extremely interesting and easy to follow,” writes 
S.T. 104. 

“T received the first two text-books on Spanish, and 
consider the method as remarkable as it is simple. 
From the beginning one can entirely think in Spanish 
and understand, and this is the only practical way to 
master a Foreign Language—at least in my opinion,” 
writes S.S. 104. 


Remarkable Features 


The New Pelman Method of learning French and 
Spanish by correspondence is remarkable in several 
respects. 

1st. The Courses do not contain a word of English, 
and yet you can follow them without the slightest 
difficulty, even if you do not know a word of either 
French or Spanish to begin with. 

2nd. There is no Translation. You are not required 
to translate French or Spanish into English or English 
into French or Spanish. By this method French is 
taught in French and Spanish in Spanish—the only 
scientific way. This enables you to speak these 
languages far more fluently than anyone who has 
acquired them in the old-fashioned way. 

3rd. There are no vocabularies or long lists of words 
to be memorised. You Jearn French (or Spanish) words 
by using them, and in such a way that you never forget 
them. 

4th. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. You 
first learn to speak, write and read the language (French 
or Spanish) in question, the formal Grammar coming 
last of all. 

The great simplicity of the new method, its novel, 
fascinating and effective character, its ingenious method 
of teaching Pronunciation, and the high reputation of 
the Pelman Institute that lies behind it, have all com- 
bined to win for it widespread popular interest and 
support. The number of people who are learning 
French or Spanish by the Pelman Method is increasing 
rapidly every day. All state that it is the easiest and 
simplest method of learning French or Spanish they 
have ever met with. ‘‘ Your method is wonderful,” 
writes student after student. Readers who would like 
to know more about this remarkable method of learning 
French or Spanish should write to the address printed 
below, stating which of the two languages especially 
interests them. By return they will receive, gratis and 
post free, a copy of a book giving full particulars of the 
new method. Or call at the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
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heard of the McQueen case before, but I’ve known plenty of 
others. When the ordinary American hears of them, instead 


_of the idealist within him beginning to ‘ see red ’ with the higher 


indignation . . . he begins to pooh-pooh and minimise and tone 
down the thing, and breed excuses from his general fund of 
optimism and respect for expediency. ‘It’s probably right 
enough’; ‘ Scoundrelly, as you say,’ but understandable, ‘from 
the point of view of parties interested ’"—but understandable 
in onlooking citizens only as a symptom of the moral flabbiness 
born of the exclusive worship of the bitch-goddess Success.” 


That is finely said; but is not the ordinary man’s 
worship of success merely a rough translation of prag- 
matism into daily life ? How did James’s own philosophy 
leave any room for abstract justice ’’ ? Surely his whole 
work was an effort to prove there were no abstractions or 
ideals, save those which were realised in the continuous 
growth of concrete virtues. I may here say that the 
volume of essays contains nothing which will add to one’s 
knowledge of James’s philosophy ; but includes some very 
entertaining papers, and a very careful summary, admirably 
written, of his theory of emotion—a theory which, I 
believe, owes a good deal to James’s Americanism. Ameri- 
cans do, more than any civilised people, induce emotion 
by whipping-up its expression. 

The letters, especially those in the first volume, contain 
passage after passage of humorous description. William 
often complains to Henry of the novelist’s indirect method, 
and certainly his own is straightforward enough. Here is 
a sentence or two from his account of a German house- 
hold: ‘‘ The great, thick remarks, all about housekeeping 
and domestic economy of some sort or other . . . the air 
of religious earnestness with which the eating of the father 
was talked about ”’ ; or these on Hegelians : ‘‘ My ignorant 
prejudice against all Hegelians, except Hegel himself, 
grows wusser and wusser. Their sacerdotal airs! and their 
sterility! Contemplating their navels and the syllable 
oum!’’ His humour is always roused by Hegelianism. 
He writes to Croom Robertson, editor of that serious 
periodical, Mind : ‘“‘ Why don’t you have a special ‘ Neo- 
Hegelian Department’ in Mind, like the ‘ Children’s 
Department’ or the ‘ Agricultural Department’ in our 
newspapers—which educated readers skip?’’ Although 
full of family details, the letters are oddly impersonal— 
they give, that is, very little idea of the character of his 
friends. Many well-known names occur—Royce, Bergson, 
Munsterberg, Schiller, Wells, Santayana, and there is a 
brief and tantalising glance at that elusive and fascinating 
creature, Henry Adams. Of James himself, as devoted 
son, husband, brother and father, one does get a very 
good idea, and that, I imagine, was the main purpose of Mr. 
Henry James who has edited the correspondence and 
supplied a very judicious connecting commentary. The 
result is a lively portrait of a very rich and generous per- 
sonality—a man susceptible rather than sensitive, infinitely 
inquiring, of irrepressible gusto, of defiant and sometimes 
difficult joy, of extreme honesty and unwavering courage. 


R. RoBerts. 


THE MASTER SPINNER.* 


Mr. Snowden tells us in the introduction to his book that 
it is first of all the story of a man’s heart. And indeed, 
whatever importance ‘‘ The Master Spinner’’ may have 
as a record of Sir Swire Smith’s life as a public man, it is 
essentially to the man of innumerable friends that Mr. 
Snowden pays his homage. It is the story of a long life 
lived fully, whether in work or play, of a mind which defied 
age and adversity and kept the banner of enthusiasm 
flying for seventy-six years. Swire Smith was the son of 
a wealthy master spinner, and was apprenticed to his 
father’s trade at a time when spinning was still a hand- 
craft and the exportation of yarn and woven goods had 
hardly been thought of. At the age of twenty-three he 
formed a company for machine spinning and bent his 
energy to the aim of seeing England the loom of all the 


* “The Master Spinner: A Life of Sir Swire Smith, LL.D., 
M.P.” By Keighley Snowden. 16s. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


world. He spent his holidays on the Continent and, with 
an energy founded on iron health, studied technical educa- 
tion in Germany with a view to the improvement of industry 
in his own country. Mr. Snowden gives us a detailed 
account of Sir Swire Smith’s work in founding the first 
technical school in England, of his lectures and meetings in 
Keighley and other northern towns advocating education 
in all branches of industry and art for the workers. Sir 
Swire could hardly be called an art connoisseur ; neither 
did he aspire to that title. With charming frankness he 
confessed that certain of Turner’s pictures were incom- 
prehensible to him. He studied art at home and abroad, 
using “‘ his critical powers in an effort to understand, and 
arrived, not at disparagement, but at a knowledge of his 
limitations.’”’? All of which did not prevent him from 
being an efficient secretary of the School of Art at Keighley, 
a branch of the Technical School for which he had worked 
so hard. 

Mr. Snowden is fortunate in having had access to Sir 
Swire Smith’s diaries. The extracts we find in “ The 
Master Spinner ’’ are chosen by an admiring and devoted 
friend, anxious to show the different facets of the crystal 
whose heart was Swire Smith’s character. There are 
entries from holidays in Italy and Switzerland, where Sir 
Swire’s delight transforms his notes to the pure lyrics 
of exuberant youth; there is a memorandum for an 
Alpine climb consisting of the most soul-forsaken enumera- 
tion of ‘‘ necessaries ’’ for the trip, which strongly impresses 
on us that here enters the man of method! There is also 
an account of a last meeting with a young lady to whom 
he could not propose because she was wealthy, and he had 
as yet no fortune*to offer her. This is the end of that 
entry : 

“But stop, my brain. Let me not befool myself further. 
My future, though hopeful, is blank. I have boundless prospects 
but no realities. My wife shall not be married to be my support, 


and I will destroy no girl’s chances by binding her to me as I 
am now.” 


The atmosphere of vile melodrama releases an irreverent 
groan ; yet, before one is half through the book one knows 
that one has met a man of perfect sincerity, in whose 
make-up no grain of affectation enters. 

Very interesting also are the glimpses we get of “ big 
business ’’ in America ; for Swire Smith did not limit his 
enterprise to his own country or his own trade, he had also 
important banking and land schemes on hand in Texas. 
These brought him in personal contact with leading 
personalities in America, among them the late Andrew 
Carnegie. Sir Swire’s numerous friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic will be happy to meet again in the pages of 
‘* The Master Spinner ’’ the charming and undaunted spirit 
of a man who had such singular powers of forming lasting 
friendships. 

R. Kenney. 


PRIVILEGE.* 


Mr. Sadleir in his third novel, ‘‘ Privilege,”” has taken 
for his theme a great house, the present-day sons and 
daughters of Lord Whern, and shows the house crumbling 
away from old greatness to nothing, presumably because 
of an inherent canker in the persons themselves. The 
tale is told by Richard Braden, the fourth child of Lord 
Whern, with whose funeral the novel opens. The new 
Lord Whern, Harold, is a robust sensualist who fills the 
ancestral home with orgiastic doings which, to tell the 
truth, are not quite so extraordinarily awful as we are 
given to suppose, though coarsely disorderly. However, 
Harold repents before very long, but before he can re- 
establish his feet in the ways of honour and orderliness 
he is killed while out shooting, presumably by the brother 
of a former servant girl, for the obvious reason. This 
brings Michael to Whern, the second son, very aristocratic, 
keen on public life and public service, married to a beautiful 
woman, and moving towards high place in the State. 
Richard falls in love with Barbara, his brother’s wife, and 


* “ Privilege.” By Michael Sadleir. 8s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
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she presently turns to him from Michael for reasons so 
inadequate and so twisted that we are far from sympa- 
thetic. Monica, the third child, Richard’s senior by a 
year, is fast, intellectual, loud, slangy, blasphemous, 
the sort of girl who shone in the country-house rags that 
delighted the scandalised readers of sensational newspapers 
before the war. There is also Anthony, a boy of twenty, 
precious, exquisite, decadent, jade-collecting, perfumed ; 
and Mary, aged eighteen, who is a trifle priggish and turns 
out all of a cat. 

The tale pushes the world of England into the days of 
war. Monica had married a Hungarian, and managed 
to get back to England while her husband went to fight 
for his country. But in England she was in contact with 
the ‘‘ governing classes,’’ and her brother Michael deep 
in affairs of State. Alas, she wrote a long letter to her 
husband, disclosing most vital secrets, and this letter was 
sent through the post instead of by diplomatic pouch 
through a neutral country. The letter came to the Censor’s 
hands and Michael’s enemies in the Press and in Parliament 
made his position impossible. He went down to Whern 
and shot himself, leaving Richard Braden to become the 
next Lord Whern and to marry Barbara. 

The book is a most arresting one, chiefly by virtue of 
its manner. It is written with great sensitiveness and a 
fastidious feeling for words and style. Mr. Sadleir’s picture 
of the Whern family is closely and carefully painted. He 
has certainly taken the advice of Sidney’s Muse—he has 
looked in his heart and written. And he has seen clearly 
what was in his heart, and he has written charmingly. So 
clearly and so charmingly that he will forgive the sug- 
gestion that what he has seen and described existed only 
within himself. The persons of the story, while never 
impossible, never doing or saying anything that is not 
well within their imaginary scope, are hardly real. Mr. 
Sadleir has abundant ideas, and out of them he has com- 
posed and fashioned his people, but it is difficult to accept 
that he has any real knowledge of the Whern milieu. 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ Privilege ’’ is a remarkable piece of work ; 
it certainly stamps the author as one of the writers who 
may be expected before long to count for a great deal. 


F. M. ATKINSON. 


WHY WE SHOULD READ—.* 


It is very easy to be cross with Mr. S. P. B. Mais. He is 
so terribly voluble, confident and insistent. His voice is 
always raised and you feel sure he would never confess to 
a doubt about anything. Sometimes, too, he is careless 
and slipshod. The fact is that he writes too much and 
gives himself no time to assimilate his discoveries. How- 
ever, against all this must be set the atoning fact that he 
is a genuine enthusiast, with more than a share of the 
missionary spirit. He knows that books are splendid 
and delightful things and he can’t rest till he has told 
everybody about the joys of real reading—not the listless 
absorption of matter provided by blameless librarians, 
but the vivid and even contentious co-operation of minds 
that offer something with minds that desire something. 
The thought that there are people who don’t read in that 
excited way fills him with fury, and he is sure that they 
must have been intimidated by detestable creatures called 
critics. He sets to work therefore to win over these people. 
He approaches them on the level of their own enjoyments 
and then shows them something better—indeed, he doesn’t 
so much show them literature as force literature upon them 
with the undeterred insistence of an advertising expert 
forcing a new food on the public. The present volume is 
directed in this spirit towards the comparatively unlettered. 
In the first fifty pages Mr. Mais talks about certain English 
classics—Fielding, Lamb, Boswell, and so forth; in the 
next hundred he discusses some contemporaries from 
Santayana of America to Sheila of Sussex. Then, after an 
intermezzo on philology, he concludes with a hundred pages 


* “ Why We Should Read .’ By S. P. B. Mais. gs. net. 
(Grant Richards.) 
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on certain foreigners, from Montaigne to Dostoevsky. The 
subjects are arbitrarily chosen and the chapters have the 
manner of reprinted reviews. Half the book is quotation 
and the other half recommendations and testimonials. 
The hesitating, undirected person, vaguely attracted by 
things of the mind, and not quite certain what to do or 
how to proceed, may perhaps date a definite conversion 
to literature from a reading of this volume. 


IRELAND.* 


“Treland in Insurrection’ contains a brief account of 
the historical events leading up to the present disastrous 
state of affairs, and some suggestions as to a possible way 
out of the tragedy. But the kernel of the book is the 
account of the policy of force, sometimes called reprisals, 
but declared by the author to be often unprovoked and 
spontaneous. In summary, he asserts that in the 
autumn of 1920 there had taken place the burning 
of thirty-five co-operative creameries by forces of the 
Crown ; the burning of whole streets and parts of towns ; 
the “shooting-up ’’ of numbers of villages, i.e., aimless 
firing along the streets and into the houses by forces of 
the Crown ; the looting of quantities of goods, especially 
drink ; wholesale, public and indiscriminate floggings of 
young men, both with whips and rifle-butts ; the killing 
without trial of individuals, some when ill and in bed, by 
secret service men armed with revolvers |(there is no 
question, apparently, of ‘‘ ungovernable passion ’’ in these 
last acts which seem to be carried out by a particular 
group) ; the wholesale destruction of farm stock and farm 
produce ; the deaths of passers-by, women and children, 
due to panic shooting ; the conniving at the sacking of the 
Catholic quarters of Belfast and driving out the inhabitants 
from their homes ; besides such minor matters as smashing 
all the windows of a town, or cutting off the hair of young 
girls. In a long list he enumerates forty-eight wreckings 
and burnings of towns and villages, twenty-five ‘‘ shootings- 
up” (besides the burnings of creameries already alluded 
to), beginning in September, 1919, and continuing to 
September, 1920, when Mr. Martin appears to have left 
Ireland. Mr. Martin devotes a special chapter to the 
Weekly Summary, issued officially to troops and police, con- 
taining provocative incitements to violence and threats 
of killings in reprisal. ‘‘ If in future any member of His 
Majesty’s Forces be murdered, two members of the Sinn 
Fein Party in the County of Cork will be killed. And in 
the event of a member of the Sinn Fein Party not being 
available three sympathisers will be killed,’’ runs one 
extract from this remarkable publication. 

Into the midst of these contentious topics Mr. Martin 
has inserted an account of the pilgrimage of sick and 
maimed to the miracle-working images in Tipperary, in 
order, he asserts, to show how foreign a country is Ireland 
to the Englishman. The equally estimable motive is 
probably that Mr. Martin found this miniature Lourdes 
both moving and interesting. His account of it, a strange 
picture of faith, deliverance and disappointment centring 
on an obscure street in the wrecked town, is vivid and 
memorable. 

L. MASTERMAN. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


Upon opening “ Deadlock ’’ we know that we shall be 
surprised, annoyed, or gratified, according as Miss Richard- 
son’s art affects us,—but also that we shall never be bored. 
One cannot father Miss Richardson’s style on any other 
writer, ancient or modern. It is a mass of intricate detail, 


* “Treland in Insurrection.”” By Hugh Martin. Preface 
by Sir Philip Gibbs. 3s. 6d. (Daniel O’Connor.) 


+ “ Deadlock.”” By Dorothy Richardson. gs. 
—“‘ The Black Diamond.” By Francis Brett Young. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—‘‘ Sisters-in-Law.’’ By Gertrude Atherton. 7s. 6d. 
(John Murray.)—‘ Foreshadowed.” By F. E. Mills Young. 
8s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


(Duckworth.) 


apparently unco-ordinated, but eventually attaining a 
definite result of ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ One word will set in 
train a sequence of semi-related thoughts, all which are 
scrupulously set down, as though they affected the colour 
and quality of the plot. They don’t. There is little or 
no sense of perspective: “the least shall seem unto thee 
as the greatest.’ Groping in a mist of parenthesised 
statements, one runs into “ those obstinate questionings ”’ 
so dear to this author—‘‘ What were Jews ? ’’—‘‘ What is 
life ? ’’—‘‘ What is obscenity ? ’’—or the baffling ‘‘ Why ? ”’ 
which stands as a stumbling-block to faith. Out of this 
disjointed debris, a story of sorts may be exhumed, frag- 
mentarily. Miriam Henderson, the heroine of previous 
Richardson work, lives in a London boarding-house, and 
acts as a dentist’s secretary. She and Shatov, a little 
Russian Jew, fall in love with each other. Shatov offers 
to renounce Judaism for her sake, but we leave her unable 
to decide, because Shatov has a “‘ past.’’ There is so 
much ability in this book (despite dreadful sentences like 
‘““she rapped avertedly towards Miriam’”’)—so much 
interesting discussion—so much intimate realisation of 
human thought, however desultory—above all, so much 
variation from the usual type of novel, that one must 
ultimately commend it. Even those most bewildered by 
its audacious originality would confess that, in Miriam’s 
own words, “ there’s a dead level of astounding... 
something ’’ in it. 

In amazingly direct contrast to ‘‘ Deadlock,”’ gleams 
‘“‘ The Black Diamond.’’ Instead of complicated threads of 
argument, and emotional nuances attenuated almost to 
invisibility, we have strong, rough, materialistic issues. 
Black Diamond ”’ is sincere, simple, elaborately 
realistic: it deals with events and actualities in uncom- 
promisingly honest fashion. The Diamond is a rough 
one, and his brilliance a fluctuating state. Abner Fellows, 
a young miner, is pursued by a malevolent and tragic fate 
which drives him out and on. He is not a Galahad as 
regards women, but he has a certain crude loyalty to his 
spiteful old father, to his worthless pal and to his selfish 
employer, which prevents him indulging his passions at 
their expense. We first see Abner supporting his father’s 
young second wife and child by his earnings—and accused 
by his father, back from hospital, of a guilty relationship 
with the girl. A fight follows; and Abner, victorious, 
leaves home and marches on. The finale presents an 
almost parallel situation: Abner supports Mary Malpas 
and her children while her husband is in jail : the husband, 
returning unexpectedly, makes the old accusation: there 
is the fight, and the departure of Abner. 

There is a fine artistry about this tale: a greatness of 
scope, within the narrow limits of experiences almost 
wholly physical, which recalls Hardy at his best. Mr. 
Brett Young has not yet mastered construction: there is 
no crucial and determinant scene or situation, but rather 
a succession of secondarily-important scenes. That the 
conclusion is virtually a replica of the beginning, seems 
an error of judgment. The culminant tragedy, the 
climax of passion and renunciation which one expects, 
always elude the grasp. Still, this is a notable, virile 
book : possessing the beauty of manner and of landscape 
touch which are peculiar to Mr. Brett Young. 

After such plein air and vigorous masculinity, it is a 
definite drop to Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s ‘“ Sisters-in- 
Law.”’ Without ungraciousness, one may suggest that 
Mrs. Atherton’s Californian dames and damsels begin to 
pall. They reappear, many of them, in novel after novel : 
although none of them has sufficient vitality or importance 
to justify survival from one publication to another. These 
Californians are mere puppets in their author’s able 
hands. She shifts them very deftly about the rooms of the 
doll’s house, but they remain essentially unconvincing. 
Alexina, the leading lady of this chronicle, loves a young 
Englishman, Richard Gathbroke. So does Gora Dwight, 
an authoress. Alexina marries, for no special reason, 
Gora’s brother, Mortimer. They lead an unhappy life: 
he turns out a gambler and a thief: Alexina leaves him. 
In Paris, during the war, she re-encounters Gathbroke, who 
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has been nursed by Gora Dwight. Alexina and Gathbroke 
agree*to marry right away (the inconvenient Mortimer 
being shunted), and Gora “ gets left.’’ That is about all 
there is of plot. The rest (including many love affairs 
focused on the fascinating Alexina) is sheer padding. . . . 
A good deal of upholstered furniture is padded with dried 
seaweed, known as “ alva,’’ which has little resilience, and 
is prone todamp. One can’t resist an analogy. 

Miss F. E. Mills Young’s ‘‘ Foreshadowed ’’ is, like 
much of her work, a trifle gloomy. The scene is laid in 
South Africa: the story is that of a girl who, to keep 
an unwise promise, marries one man whilst loving another. 
Subsequently, when she has repented at leisure, and has 
discovered her husband to be a rotter in all respects, Lois 
Ackroyd considers herself justified in surrender to her old 
lover. They arrange to elope, and the inopportune 
husband turns up. Having learned his wife’s intentions, 
he is sufficiently mari complaisant to put a bullet through 
his head. This effectually frustrates Lois: and the 
curtain falls on her writing an eternal farewell to her 
lover. Not a new situation: but Miss Mills Young has 
handled it discreetly. Her book, though scarcely ex- 
hilarating, is interesting: and there is plenty of moral to 
it, for those who care to look. 

The attitude of the modern woman towards matrimony 
may well be studied in the above four works of fiction. 
Those inside the magic circle of a wedding-ring, are strug- 
gling to escape: those outside it, fear to lose their free- 
dom of self-expression by entrance. In fact, as Socrates 
observed on the momentous question of To wed or not to wed, 
“* Do whichever you please; you are sure to regret it!” 


May Byron. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PHANTASY.* 


As is well known, Dr. Long is one of the pioneers of 
psycho-analysis in England. She is more particularly 
distinguished as the first exponent of the system of the 
Zurich school of analytical psychology and as the editor 
of Jung’s “ Collected Papers.’’ At a time when all sorts of 
erroneous ideas are current about psycho-analysis, a book 
from such an authoritative source comes most opportunely. 
It is to be hoped that it may help to stem the present tide 
of misrepresentation and exploitation, a danger which is 
peculiarly liable to beset any new form of science. 

The word “ phantasy ”’ in the title is used as a generic 
term to include all unconscious products. Phantasies 
occur in the waking or half-waking state. They are not so 
purely involuntary as the dream, and usually not so 
bizarre. They may contain conscious elements, whereas 
the dream is purely of unconscious origin. Dr. Long shows 
convincingly how valuable the systematic investigation 
and suitable handling of these two forms of psychological 
functioning can be in the treatment of neurotics. She 
pours out a rich store of interesting examples. In describ- 
ing her cases she shows a rare and keen insight into the 
subtleties and diversities of human conduct. In appre- 
hending the subtleties she never loses sight of the main 
cause of psychological sickness, which she finds in undue 
persistence of instinctive trends of thought and conduct 
which prevent adaptation of the patient to the world of 
everyday reality. This persistence is shown to be the 
result in a great many cases of over-indulgence, or over- 
harshness or general ineptitude on the part of the parents 
or of later educational influences. The book should there- 
fore be of great value to both parents and teachers. It 
might well become a vade-mecum. In this connection Dr. 
Long says: “I entertain a phantasy of my own, that in no 
very distant future parents and teachers will themselves 
seek to be analysed, not because they are ill or neurotic, 
but because they desire to take into account, in a practical 
and understanding way, the unconscious mind of their 
children and pupils which hitherto has had far too little 
attention.” In one chapter extracts are given from the 
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book, ‘‘ Father & Son,’’ in which the younger Gosse 
describes the paralysing effect on his eager growing men- 
tality of the harsh and one-sided philosophy of his father. 
It is true that this example belongs to a phase of life and 
faith that has passed away. Nevertheless dominating 
parents still make it difficult for children to be natural and 
education often enough tends to constrain the energies 
of the child or adolescent into a prescribed direction with 
disastrous results. These results are the most disastrous 
in the most sensitive individuals. Their conscientiousness 
may cause them to sacrifice their own development. A 
striking example of this is given in the chapter on “ The 
Use of Subliminal Material.’’ The dream of a neurotic 
lady who identified herself with her suffering mother is 
analysed. The free associations of the dreamer are 
tabulated and the reader may be almost startled to find 
that the piecing together of these associations gives an 
accurate representation of the patient’s psychological 
situation in the early stages of analysis. This is an admir- 
able piece of technique, on which Dr. Long is to be con- 
gratulated. It may be asked, what is the value of this 
representation ? The reply is that, when understood, it is 
capable of giving rise to a new set of values and thus may 
provide the motive force towards a reconstruction of life. 
There are people whose conduct of life is influenced by 
unconscious prejudices, of which all the hard blows and 
buffets of the world will not make them aware. Why ? 
Just because they are unconscious. They are called 
complexes. To use the language of another age, they are 
the devils behind the veil. These people can be helped by 
analysis. They may not cease to suffer, but they may 
cease to suffer in a neurotic fashion, through the knowledge 
gained of their own ‘‘ complexes.’’ It is better to suffer 
from the devils you know than from those you don’t 
know ! 

Chapter X is devoted to a review of Jung’s ‘‘ Psychology 
of the Unconscious.’”’ An excellent indication of its pro- 
found conceptions is given, which may stimulate students 
of the history of human culture to read the original. 

The reader will gather that the writer is intimately 
conversant with the theory and methods of Freud. She 
wholeheartedly acclaims the value of his work, but her 
long experience has confirmed her conviction that the 
Freudian interpretation is too narrow to embrace the 
multiplicity of unconscious phenomena. From time to 
time she emphasises the need and value of the broader 
conception of the unconscious adopted by Jung. The 
book will go far to prove the practical value for treatment 
of that conception. The style is clear-cut and vigorous. 
Technical terms are used sparingly. It is a book eminently 
suitable for the general reader, but it is equally a book to 
be read by those of the medical and educational professions 
who desire to be versed in the latest conceptions of the 
science of psychology. 


JAMES YOUNG. 


BYRON’S GRANDSON.* 


The unhappy marriage of Byron with Anna Isabella 
Milbanke was destined to affect one of their grandchildren 
almost as sorrowfully as it did the two principal protagonists 
of the painful drama. And this strange hereditary influence 
came into force a great many years after the original 
tragedy was played out and the poet long dead. 

Byron’s only child (by his wife), Augusta Ada, married 
in 1835 Lord King, subsequently created Earl of Lovelace. 
She knew nothing of her father, for her parents separated 
in 1816 (a month after her birth), and Byron died in 1824. 
During her short and tragic life, Lady Lovelace naturally 
espoused the cause of her mother, with whom she had lived 
until her marriage. Lady Lovelace died in 1852, the 
victim of cancer in a most appalling form. Her second 
son, Ralph (who later became Earl of Lovelace, owing to 
the fact that his elder brother, Lord Ockham, predeceased 


* “Ralph Earl of Lovelace: 


a Memoir.” By 
Countess of Lovelace. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mary 
(Christophers.) 


their father), was then thirteen years of age. The boy was 
brought up by his maternal grandmother, Lady Byron. 

It may be granted at once that the poet’s widow was a 
woman of strong mind and original views, and firm in the 
beliefs she held of Byron’s character. She certainly was 
not easy to live with, though, of course, that drawback 
would not palliate the crime she laid to the charge of her 
husband—namely, that both before and after his marriage 
with her he carried on an incestuous intrigue with his half- 
sister, Augusta Leigh. She asserted further that a child— 
a girl—was born of this connection which she, Lady Byron, 
took pity on and brought up. 

Lady Byron made no attempt to publish these allegations 
in her lifetime, but she spoke openly of her wrongs to her 
friends, particularly to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who in 1869 
(nine years after Lady Byron’s death) made the story 
known through the medium of Macmillan’s Magazine and 
The Atlantic Monthly. She did not claim that Lady Byron 
had authorised her to publish the allegations ; and in the 
fierce controversy which ensued, the champions of Byron 
were able easily to prove that many of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s subsidiary statements were erroneous. In fact, 
her story only rested on the evidence of her conversations 
with Lady Byron: she had no documents. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Byron’s grandson, Ralph, 
had become immensely interested in this matter, which so 
vitally concerned his family history. From childhood he 
had been dominated by his grandmother’s autocratic 
personality ; she had educated him on her own peculiar 
system, segregated from other boys; she had moulded 
both his character and his opinions. Naturally, in these 
circumstances, from youth up he accepted her version of 
the history of her married life. He resolved to be her 
champion, to proclaim her wrongs and right her fame, 
for ever since 1816 the admirers of Byron the poet had 
placed the blame for his matrimonial debacle on the wife. 

At the time of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s revelations he was 
thirty years of age and, after long delays, was coming into 
possession of his grandmother’s private papers and letters. 
By inclination, right of birth, and as the possessor of docu- 
mentary evidence, he resolved to devote his life to the 
solving of the tangled story of his grandparents’ separation. 
It was a sombre and depressing task, and it darkened and 
obsessed Lord Lovelace’s remaining years. The evidence 
he possessed, apart from the undoubted bias he held in 
favour of his grandmother’s cause, compelled him to 
accept the truth of the accusations against Byron. 

He published the result of his conclusions in 1905 in 
his remarkable book, ‘‘ Astarte.”” It brought upon him 
much obloquy and hostile criticism from the poet’s 
worshippers ; but a few did justice to the conscientiousness 
the author had devoted to a painful task, which involved 
the vilifying of his own grandfather in order to redeem, at 
long last, the character of a dearer relative. 

Lord Lovelace died eight months after his book appeared ; 
and this memoir by his widow admirably presents the 
spirit with which he approached and accomplished his self- 
imposed work, the subject of which had so impressed itself 
upon his life of sixty-seven years, 


S. M. EL tits. 


DODO WONDERS.* 


It is now nearly thirty years since the novel entitled 
““Dodo”’ first took the literary world by storm. One 
reason for its instant popularity was undoubtedly the 
personality of Dodo herself, who was considered in those 
days even more radiantly and strikingly: feminine than she 
can possibly appear to the present day reader. But it 
must also be remembered that ‘‘ Dodo”’ presented a new 
method in fiction, a method to which Mr. Benson has been 
consistently loyal and which is perhaps worth explaining. 

The author of ‘‘ Dodo” has never believed in analysing 
his characters ; he allows them to reveal themselves by 


f'\* “Dodo Wonders.” By E. F. Benson, 8s. 6d. 
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their actions and more particularly by their speech. There 
is very little action in his novels and no plot to speak of ; 
their chief attraction for those interested in novels and 
novelists is the exquisite way in which the author gets his 
effects, the brilliant dialogue which illumines character, 
motive and incident; all of which are often laboriously 
described or analysed for the reader’s benefit by the modern 
novelist. Mr. Benson’s methods have at any rate the 
supreme justification of success. 

The history of Dodo is continued in ‘‘ Dodo the Second,” 
which was published in 1914. There we find her “like a 
rose full blown but without one petal yet fallen.’”” And her 
countless admirers will be pleased to find her reappearing 
in ‘‘ Dodo Wonders.”’ She is now fifty-four years old ; her 
wit has matured and perhaps her vivacity has sobered 
down a trifle ; but in spite of being a grandmother she is 
more wonderful and captivating than ever. 

What Mr. Benson aimed at in the creation of ‘‘ Dodo ”’ 
was “‘ a type that revealed itself in an individual by oceans 
of nonsensical speech.’’ He describes elsewhere in the 
inimitable Bensonian style how he wrote at first chiefly 
for his own amusement and how later the idea grew on 
him that a book might materialise out of his scribblings. 
Eventually he got as far as the death of Dodo's first 
husband, and then put his MS. aside. 

Later, he found his manuscript of ‘‘ Dodo,’’ and re-read 
it with a sudden rekindled interest. The conviction was 
now definitely established that other people might be 
amused by it, and he wrote to his mother asking her to 
try and obtain a story-teller’s opinion on it, suggesting 
Mrs. Harrison (Lucas Malet) or Henry James, with both 
of whom they were acquainted. As soon as his mother 
obtained Henry James’s consent the MS. was dispatched 
without further ceremony. 


“‘T am such a fanatic myself,’’ Henry James wrote, “ on the 
subject of form, style, the evidence of intention and meditation, 
of chiselling and hammering out in literary things that I am 
afraid I am rather a cold-blooded judge, rather likely to be 
offensive to a young story-teller on the question of quality. I’m 
not sure that yours strikes me as quite so ferociously literary 
as my ideal. ... Only remember that story is essentially a 
form, and that if it fails of its mission. . . . For the rest, make 
yourself a style. It is by style we are saved.” 


After a while the MS. was again submitted to a pro- 
fessional verdict—this time Lucas Malet. How her 
criticism was appreciated may be gathered from Mr. 
Benson’s statement that her words remain to him “ the 
first and the last words in the theory of fiction.’’ She 
encouraged the young author by constructive if relentless 
criticism. As a result, ‘‘ greatly exhilarated by this douche 
of cold water,”’ says Mr. Benson, he revised what he had 
written and wrote the second volume as it subsequently 
appeared. The book was published in. the spring of 
1893, while its author was in Greece. And when Mr. 
Benson returned he found to his astonishment that in 
his absence ‘‘ Dodo ”’ had “‘ arrived’?! And now, in middle 
age, she has arrived again, making her third appearance in 
a book that is the most brilliant of the three. 

M. JOSEPH. 


THE AUTHORITY OF ART.* 


Why does art fail to civilise the world ? Why is there 
so much of it that does nothing for society ? Why has it, 
in fact, no authority ? Mr. A. Trystan Edwards answers 
these questions in a philosophical work of rare originality 
and power, with a view to show that art in our day has not 
risen to a true conception either of itself, or of its potentiality. 
There can be no hesitancy in the welcome to be accorded 
to this book. It makes a new claim, and makes it soberly 
and quite simply, yet profoundly. If the claim be ad- 
mitted, art must acquire the authority of an immensely 
larger outlook and aim than it has hitherto found, and 
must do so on grounds essentially philosophical and 
moral. A®sthetics may even supply a demented age at 
least with sane ideals, and gently revolutionise our anarchy. 


* “ The Things Which are Seen.”” By A. Trystan Edwards, 
M.A. (London). 18s. net. (Philip Allan.) 
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In saying so much immediately, I am aware that ‘‘ The 
Things Which are Seen ”’ must first provoke the widest of 
discussion, and that I confess a prior conviction of my own. 
It happens that I think the world has been more or less 
astray since Athenian times, and that, so far as I know, 
this is the first book which has radically sought to re- 
establish the dignity of Greek ideals. The effort is made 
with all the resources of modern thought and knowledge, 
and not by way of reaction ; so that I am content to state 
the purpose of the book, and do not argue it. The times, 
indeed, are so much out of joint that many readers will 
need no further incentive to the book’s perusal. Men 
catch eagerly at every doctrine that is opposed to 
materialism, however slight or foolish ; and Mr. Edwards, 
whether or not he persuades all minds, has a theme neither 
foolish nor slight. 

The point of view may be realised most readily when it 
is pointed out that esthetics and morals are not opposed, 
but that in conduct the good is the beautiful. Mr. Edwards 
is here concerned, however, not with personal virtue, but 
with social. He would appraise virtue by its social 
consequence, and so he proposes for art a scale of values 
determined by the service of its activities. This is some- 
thing like an attempt to combine Socrates’ ideas of the 
beautiful, the good and the useful. The order in which 
art’s activities should, as he maintains, be classed is novel. 
He puts first the cultivation of human beauty, then 
manners, dress and architecture ; last painting and sculp- 
ture, mischievously distinguished as ‘‘ the fine arts.” 
Mr. Balfour says that love of the beautiful cannot guide 
us, because there is an infinite variety of taste. It does 
so in spite of that, replies Mr. Galsworthy ; has done so 
since the days of Pithecanthropus. But Mr. Edwards 
would make the guidance sure by a statement of some 
zsthetic principles, holding that art is intellectual; and 
so he adds to his classification chapters on the nature of 
form, the grammar of design and the aspects of subject. 
“Every artistic renascence has been heralded by an 
intellectual renascence.’”’ The arts have flourished best in 
periods when reason was most active. 

It is a thorough treatise. Besides all this, it considers 
the new position to be taken by the artist vis-d-vis the 
statesman, the engineer, the mathematician, the psycholo- 
gist, the biologist, the historian, the moralist, and the 
metaphysician. And the thought is at all points fresh. 
Each must find it suggestive, even where it is most conten- 
tious and dogmatic, as it often is. There is, for example, 
a theory of insect life which offers to reverse the accepted 
roles of reason and instinct—a theory bound to be con- 
sidered, although it is launched in the interests of art and 
not of natural history. For, in Mr. Edwards’s view, art 
must take life as a whole for its province, and build upon a 
philosophy that judges all the schools, 

In a brief review it is not possible to attempt critical 
exceptions. I note only that there is nothing here about 
poetry and music, and that, while the omission may be 
excused from a book on the “ visual arts,” the author 
appears to have less sympathy with what is emotional 
than what is calm. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


BOLSHEVISM FROM BEHIND.* 


“The poor people do not want any more fighting. I think 
they are quite indifferent as to who rules them, they want only 
Peace.”’ 


That is the opinion of Clare Sheridan, the English 
sculptress who adventured into Russia to make busts of 
Lenin, Trotsky and other leaders, and incidentally to 
compile a diary which I have been reading with great 


interest. Beside her book there lies on my desk a news- 
paper in which my eye catches head-lines: ‘‘. . . Russian 
Revolt . . . Severe Fighting . . . Petrograd in Flames. 


... A striking commentary on her text. 


* “ Russian Portraits.” 


10s. 6d. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


By Clare Sheridan. 


Mrs. Sheridan does not set up for a prophet; indeed, 
she is modest, and apologises for her book. She need not. 
She has used her artist’s eyes to good purpose, and has 
given us a set of pictures which are well worth looking at. 
Let us consider some of them at random : 

Kameneff in London : 


“* Kameneff and I dined later at the Café Royal, and then 
went on to a Revue. ... [Another day]: We lunched at 
Claridge’s. . . . [At the Isle of Wight}: Kameneff began to 
write verses . . . on the back of a five-pound note. . . .” 


Well, well, I have seen a Labour leader enjoying his 
champagne at dinner. 
Contrast this : 


“* Kameneff says : . that the idea of God is a domination 
and that he resents it, as he resents all other dominations. He 
talked, nevertheless, with great admiration of the teachings of 
Christ, Who demanded poverty and equality among men.” 


In Moscow, talking to Mr. Rothstein about nationalisation 
of women : 


“I happened to say that this had done more to harm the 
Bolshevik cause than almost anything. ... Mr. Rothstein 
interposed rather sharply, ‘ Well, a little select circle which 
reads the Morning Post perhaps believes it.’ Is it possible, 
I wonder, that he is right, and that the ‘little select circle’ 
do not count as much as I have all my life taken for granted 
that they did ?”’ 


Describing a service in St. Saviour’s, in Moscow : 


“Tt is surely the deep religious feeling in Russia that has 
sustained these people through all their years of privation, and 
prevented a greater chaos.” 


Lenin, she says, has ‘“‘a genial manner and a kindly 


smile.” Trotsky behaved very nicely, “‘ his manners are 
charming.’’ Indeed, throughout her stay she seems to 
have received much more civility than suspicion. 


Dzhirjinsky, the organiser of the Red Terror, proved to 
be a sad-faced man who had completed eleven years in 
prison when the Revolution delivered him. ‘‘ Obviously,” 
Mrs. Sheridan remarks of him, “it is not the abstract 
desire for power or for a political career that has made 
revolutionaries of such men, but a fanatical conviction of 
the wrongs to be righted for the cause of humanity and 
national progress.”’ 

It is a book that will probably cause controversy, but 
one feels its sincerity at least. 

I nearly forgot to mention the excellent illustrations. 
Dare I add that not the least charming of them is the 
frontispiece ? 

D. G. 


A LIBRARY OF SHORT STORIES.* 


If it was a considerable achievement—and it was — to 
select and bring together the world’s hundred best books, 
it was a more ambitious and a much more considerable one 
to gather from all the literature of the world the thousand 
best short stories. The choice in the matter of great books 
had certain obvious and convenient limitations ; there was 
no need to turn aside off the broad highway of letters in 
search of them; but short stories were a vastly different 
proposition, for some of the best have been written by men 
who are so far from ranking among the acknowledged great 
that to the majority of us they are unknown ; yet if the 
task were to be thoroughly done these must be sought for 
and brought in out of the by-ways and backwaters and given 
their due place in the general scheme. 

And the task has been carried through in these twenty 
volumes with a thoroughness and a soundness of taste 
and judgment that reflect the highest credit on the editor 
and the international board of literary critics who assisted 
him in an advisory capacity. There is a current idea that 
the art of the short story is an essentially modern develop- 
ment; the fact is that, though it has undergone many 
mutations and, in the last fifty years, has taken on new 
forms and been brought perhaps to a subtler degree of 

* “The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories.” 


by J. A. Hammerton. 20 volumes. Illustrated. 
Book Co.) 


Edited 
(Educational 
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perfection, it is almost incalculably older than the novel 
and has, indeed, a record that loses itself far back in the 
twilight of antiquity. Not the least valuable and interest- 
ing thing about these volumes is that, with the admirable 
introduction to each and the arrangement of the contents, 
they resolve themselves into a complete history of the 
short story, enabling the reader to follow its growth and its 
changes of manner and form all down the ages the world 
over, from that first strange tale of early Egypt—Khafri’s 
tale of the erring wife, who was ‘‘ the militant suffragette 
of her time, contending for the revival of the old woman’s 
rights,” which was written nearly five thousand years 
B.c.—down to tales by many of the most famous of living 
authors, including a separate selection, in the last volume, 
of the most brilliant stories of the great war in whose shadow 
we are still walking. 

One despairs of giving within reasonable limits any 
adequate account of a work of such breadth and scope as 
this, and I shall do more justice to it perhaps by contenting 
myself with a summary of the contents of each book. The 
first volume collects the earliest stories of Egypt, India, 
Greece, Rome, China, Persia, Medieval France and Italy, 
and elsewhere, and closes with the Italian renaissance. The 
second is devoted entirely to Italian stories from the 
fifteenth century to our own times ; the third, fourth and 
fifth to French stories, and the sixth to French and Belgian. 
Three volumes are given to English, one to Scottish and one 
to Irish and Overseas stories. Russia has two volumes and 
America three. One volume contains Spanish and Portu- 
guese, one Scandinavian and Dutch stories, and the final 
volume collects British, American, French and Italian 
stories of the war. 

There is every justification for the claim that in no country 
has there appeared any similar work comparable with this 
Library in its world-wide range and historic importance. 
It is a great possession, offering not only a liberal education 
in the whole history and art of the short story, but a body 
of the most varied and delightful fiction that is anywhere 
procurable. There are inferior patches in the collected 
works of even the greatest authors, but here they are 
always at their best. The very appearance of the books 
is inviting ; the pages are large, the paper good, the binding 
artistic, and the two hundred beautifully reproduced 
illustrations add not a little to their attractiveness. There 
can be no question that this will take its place as the 
standard library of its kind ; the whole thing has been done 
so exhaustively and so well that it is not likely to be done 
again in our time. 

A. St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


CONRAD THE STATESMAN.* 


The other day a living novelist indulged himself in the 
pronouncement that the present taste for Conrad is a 
piece of snobbery—that people read Conrad because it is 
“‘the thing’ to read Conrad. Well, if it is ‘‘ the thing,” 
it is for once a remarkably good “ thing’’; and if the 
embattled legions of snobbery and jobbery and robbery 
could be got to read and digest such a paper as that called 
“* Autocracy and War ”’ in the present volume of essays it 
would be a specially good thing for all of us. That Mr. 
Conrad has a remarkable mind must be apparent to all 
who consider his life and achievement ; but that he has a 
mind of the statesman-like quality here revealed may be 
considered less obvious, at least to Englishmen, who are 
pathetically attached to a belief that there must be a rigid 
separation between politics and ideals. 

Yet no one but an Englishman could resist the logic of 
facts. Consider. Think of any statesman whose name 
abides as a tradition, and you will find that he was a man 
of ideals, that he brought to statesmanship a mind deepened 
and broadened by contact with the life of the soul. On the 
other hand, recall to memory those who were called “‘ sound, 
practical politicians,’ men with ‘‘no nonsense’’ about 
them, men of ‘‘ facts’ and not “ ideals,’’ and what do you 


* “Notes on Life and Letters.” By Joseph Conrad. gs. 
net. (Dent.) 


Here’s % Portion of our 
Spring Programme 


The Lure of the Honey Bird 


B _J. WEEDON BIRCH. 7/6 net. Cloth Boards, 
Third Edition. Now Ready. 
This remarkable and arresting story of romance and adventure in 
Matabeleland is by J. Weedon Birch, who was a pioneer in 
the early days when railways in that country were but a dream of 
the late Cecil Rhodes. 


THE NEW LONDON LIBRARY 


2/6 net. Cloth Boards, 256 pp. 


Marriages of Adventure 


By EMILE GABORIAU. 2/6 net. Now Ready. 


This remarkable story has never before appeared in the English 
tongue, and is being exceedingly well received. 


An Adventuress of France 


By EMILE GABORIAU. 2/6 net. Ready March 21st. 


One of the finest stories that have ever been written, even by that 
master of fiction, GABORIAU. For the first time in English. 


L’Affaire Lerouge 


By EMILE GABORIAU. 2/6 net. Ready April 2/st. 


A new translation of this famous detective story. 


Diana of the Islands 


By BEN BOLT. 2/6 net. 
A rousing story of the South Sea Islands. 


TheDiamond Buckled Shoe 


By BEN BOLT. 2/6 net. Ready March 28th. 


Teems with incidents described in Ben Bolt’s well-known racy style. 
Not a dull line in it. 


The Call of the Road 


By A. E. COLEBY and HERBERT ALLINGHAM. 
2/6 net. Ready in April. 
This story of the already famous film now being booked up at all 
the best cinema houses in the country, will be published at 2/6 during 
April. Big sales are to be looked for, as this film is so remarkably 
fine that it is destined to become a classic. ORDER NOW. 


ROYAL ASCOT LIBRARY 
NAT GOULD NOVELS. 2/- net. 


The Boy in Green sow ready. 
A Stable Mystery 
Raymond’s Ride 


PLEASE NOTE.—The production of all these books is beyond reproach. 
Strong binding and good paper, consistent with the selling value, 
is regarded by us in the light of the ultimate satisfaction of the 
purchaser. Terms are liberal. Booksellers should send for illustrated 
jackets of the novels now ready. 


G. HEATH ROBINSON & J. BIRCH, Ltd., 
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find? Simply this, that only with difficulty can you recall 
any of them to memory at all, so utterly have they and 
their ‘‘ facts ’’ and their “‘ plain, practical common sense ”’ 
perished. And yet we go on trusting them, while we 
denounce the others as “‘ idealists ’’ and visionaries ’’— 
or worse! Coleridge once remarked that the surest way 
to make a foolish ambassador was to bring him up to it ; 
and though the truth of this is a matter of plain, indisputable 
fact (on which we set such store) we still go on in the same 
old way. History repeats itself merely to exhibit our 
refusal to learn its lessons. 

Well, here is Mr. Conrad giving all these things proof. 
If there is one public matter over which our practical 
politicians have blundered more tragically than over any- 
thing else, it is Russia. Before the war, during the war, 
since the war, they were, and still are, clearly wrong. No 
utterance of any practical politician has got to the root of 
the matter so unerringly as this paper by a mere novelist, 
written (observe !) sixteen years ago; for the war from 
which Mr. Conrad drew his lesson and from which the 
practical politicians drew precisely nothing at all was the 
war between Russia and Japan. I had marked several of 
its thrillingly prescient passages for quotation ; but I will 
leave the reader to find them for himself. I will cite merely 
a few lines. Speaking of the old infatuated fear in Europe 
of Russia’s slow and invincible might, and the instant 
and utter defeat of this Undefeatable by Japan, Mr. Conrad 
has these words : 

“This very ignominy of infatuation should make clear to 
men’s feelings and reason that the downfall of Russia’s might 
is unavoidable. Spectral it lived and spectral it disappears 
without leaving a memory of a single generous deed, of a single 
service rendered—even involuntarily—to the polity of nations. 
Other despotisms there have been, but none whose origin was 
so grimly fantastic in its baseness, and the beginning of whose 


end was so gruesomely ignoble. What is amazing is the myth 
of its irresistible strength which is dying so hard.” 


The myth of Russia’s irresistible strength, derided and 
exploded by Mr. Conrad in a public, printed discourse of 
1905, was in 1915 the firmest article of our national faith ; 
and, to complete our humiliation, since the end of the war 
(such an end as there was) there have arisen adventurers 
on land and sea whose aim it has been to restore that grisly 
spectre and its mythical terrors, and our “ practical 
politicians ’’ have backed and boosted every one of them ! 

I have dwelt on this single paper because it is the most 
important in the volume. Naturally most people will 
turn first of all to the essays that discuss some aspects of 
Mr. Conrad’s own art and the practices of his fellow-crafts- 
men. They contain many admirable obiter dicta, but they 
are slight and frankly occasional. What I hope to find 
Mr. Conrad producing some day is a collection of essays, 
of the old quarterly length, upon some of the great writers 
of the west—let us say Flaubert and Stendhal for a 
beginning. The strength of the present volume is un- 
doubtedly in its central political portion ; but the whole 
book is a revelation of a strong, courageous, interpretative 
mind. I hope it will be ‘‘ the thing ”’ to read it. 


G.S. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE TOUR. By Louis Couperus. 8s. 
worth.) 

Ever since the days of Heinemann’s old international 
library of fiction the judicious have known and admired 
the name of Couperus. Then came, just before the war, 
Heinemann’s edition of the Dutch masterpiece, the four 
books of “‘ Small Souls’; and last year Mr. Butterworth 
issued a version of that mordant study, ‘‘ Old People and 
Things that Pass.’’ It is with the greater regret that we 
we must say that “The Tour”’ is scarcely worthy of 
Couperus’s reputation. It is an attempt to give us a 
glimpse into the life of a Roman patrician of the early 
Empire, not in Rome or in Italy, but in a voyage to Egypt 
and the desert. Mr. Couperus gets local colour, but he 


(Thornton Butter- 


never attains the stiff, hieratic effort which made Flaubert’s 
‘‘Salammbé ”’ one of the world’s great books; and he 
never achieves the more melodramatic success of Bulwer 
Lytton or Whyte Melville. ‘‘ The Tour” is a book of 
brilliant waxworks, and one gets tired of the continual sub- 
servience of every one, from Thrasyllus, the philosopher, 
and Catuluss, the comic uncle, to Cora, the beautiful slave. 
They all bow and make allowances for the stupid gestures 
and selfish whims of Lucius Sabrinus. There are wonder- 
ful descriptive passages in ‘‘ The Tour’”’ and no lack of 
movement and strongly imagined dramatic situations, but, 
on the whole, we hope Couperus will return to those intimate 
studies of Dutch life which occupy an unassailable position 
in European letters. 


MAUMBURY RINGS. By G. V. McFadden. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


8s. 6d. net. 


No doubt a hard-headed, unemotional American detective 
(of fiction) would point a hundred improbabilities in the 
proceedings of Demas Chaldecott, Bathia Loveridge and 
the other characters in G. V. McFadden’s ‘“‘ Maumbury 
Rings,’’ but Iam not an American detective (of fiction) and 
I abandoned myself with delight to the complications and 
thrills and hullabaloos, and was exceedingly sorry when I 
came to the last page. Here are, really, two books in 
one cover. In one the author tells the story of a young 
schoolmaster who married for hate instead of for love, 
and what came of it all, and how the wicked Peverells 
nearly brought him to the gallows, and how Parson Willa- 
vize snatched the noose from his neck, and how sweet 
Bathia Loveridge found a lover where she had looked for 
a friend—and divers other matters and things all very 
pleasantly related. But the other book is as a little 
stream that runs modestly through a wood, almost hidden 
by the overhanging bracken, but there to be seen and 
drunk from by the seeker. And the waters of this brook 
are the reflections of the author, little flashes of humour 
and grave observation, never obtruded, but rather set 
down as though by chance. And therein lies the cunning 
of it. A right cheerful tale, told quaintly and gallantly. 


BOURGOYNE OF GOYNE. 


By Christine C. Thomson. 
(Bale, Sons & Danielsson.) 


Ronald Bourgoyne, the heir of an old family fallen upon 
evil days, on his return, maimed, from the war, yielded 
at first sight to the charms of the rich and somewhat 
mysterious widow, the Countess de Loigneux. His sister 
Muriel and Patricia Heron, whose hero he was, instinctively 
distrusted the rich and fair unknown, and soon the sister 
had some definite grounds for her suspicions. She dis- 
covered that the Countess, while a guest at her brother’s 
house, had mysterious midnight visits from a foreigner. 
Her inquiries in London led to the discovery that the 
Countess was one of a notorious gang of cardsharpers at 
Monte Carlo and that her visitor had been a brother escaped 
from prison and bent on blackmail. At a dramatic meeting 
in London Ronald had his eyes opened to the truth, and the 
Countess made a hurried exit from English society. But 
Patricia Heron’s dreams did not come true, though she 
was the means of helping Ronald to discover the lost 
jewels that formed the Luck of the Bourgoynes. For 
an accident enabled Ronald to marry his first love, 
Diana Northcote, and Patricia knew the bitterness of 
renunciation. 


O”’ROURKE THE GREAT. (Hutchinson.) 


In 1896 Colonel Lynch published a series of character 
studies entitled ‘‘ Men of Genius,” and in “‘ O’Rourke”’ we 
have a progression of the same mind. Some of the pen- 
portraits carry us back to the earlier book. We have, for 
instance, the somewhat pedantically named Clacbus : 


““One beheld a rubicund face, eyes that O’Rourke had seen 
shining in the early part of the evening like the green lamps of a 
train, a rather stockish frame set four-square to the world, 
white locks that framed a countenance capable of expressing 
deeper statesmanship than seemed necessary in this assembly. 
Clacbus was the champion of Liberal doctrines, and greatly 
esteemed for his readiness to compromise whenever he ran 


By A. A. Lynch. 
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athwart any large vested interests. His sole idea of life was 
that of a mid-Victorian conformity ; his only excess, at least 
in the sphere of ideas, was moderation ; and he had, in a desperate 
crisis, played the safe game so far that he had endangered the 
existence of the nation and compromised the future of his 


party.” 

Such a portrait, admirable as it is, would, as having 
nothing to do with the story, be inadmissible in a mere 
novel, but ‘“O’Rourke”’ is both more and less. It is not 
concerned fundamentally with human beings, their griefs 
and joys; it is a study of contemporary politics and it is 
remarkable for its intimate knowledge of the subject. Since 
as a boy at school the author broke bounds in order to buy 
papers and study the political news, he has maintained his 
interest in these matters. He sat in Parliament for an 
Irish constituency, and in ‘‘ O’Rourke’”’ has given us the 
story of an Irish election with, incidentally, an exposition 
of that moderate spirit which Sinn Fein has disowned. 
O’Rourke is really and truly a great man, a long-headed 
Celt who advances his own interests by advancing those of 
his country. He is possessed of those qualities which have 
made the Irishman in America a force for good, a man who 
realises that by improving conditions he is making the 
world a better place for him and his to live in; who sees, 
in fact, to the heart of things. The crux of the book is 
Chapter XXIII. O’Rourke, describing his struggles, 
voicing his hopes and fears, is not only a politician. He 
becomes compelling, the everyday man who does his best 
according to his lights, ‘‘ not getting any younger, no, 
remimber that the best part of me is behind me.”’ In this 
Irish shopkeeper, the Member for Ballydrumbeg, the man 
of moderate counsels, the shrewd fellow who though 
opposed to the payment of members pockets the money 
without a word, we have not only a typical Celt, but a 
flesh and blood man. In “ O’Rourke the Great,’ Colonel 
Lynch has given us a book which will rank high among 
English or Irish political novels. 


THE PORT ALLINGTON STORIES AND OTHERS. 
By R. E. Vernéde. 9s. (Heinemann.) 


Alas, for poor R. E. Vernéde! We lost much when he 
fell inthe war. Some of his poems will live, and in the 
new volume of short tales which lies before us, we have 
fresh evidence of his bright powers as a writer of fiction, 
of his merry humour and acute observation. Among 
many light and joyous pieces in this collection, we would 
select ‘‘ The Offence of Stephen Danesford ’’ as the best. 
We laughed aloud more than once when reading it; it 
is a sketch of the struggles of an obscure literary and 
philosophic society after culture, and is brimming with 
fun and sarcasm : “ It was less easy to fix on the Philosophy 
courses. . . . Few members could, for the moment, recall 
the names of the philosophers they were interested in ; 
and though Miss Atkey had a list of her favourites in a 
book, the book happened to be at home, and Miss Atkey 
rather fancied she had packed it away for the summer.” 
Vernéde’s ‘‘ Port Allington ’’ is as fully and as delicately 
exploited as E. F. Benson’s “ Riseborough.’’ The local 
characters are studied as pitilessly. As for the other tales, 
they display a fine versatility and invention, especially 
the brilliant ‘“‘ Maze.” 


The Bookman’s Table. 


GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. By Conrad Gill, M.A. 
With the collaboration of C. W. Valentine, M.A., D.Phil. 
7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

The main purpose of the joint authors in writing this 
book is, they inform us, to supply the needs of teachers 
in continuation and secondary schools. And the needs of 
teachers are great. They have a tremendous task to 
accomplish. For now that we have in theory an almost 
complete form of political democracy, it becomes more and 
more important to transform our ignorant and largely 
apathetic masses into thinking beings equipped with some 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


THOMAS BURKE’S NEW BOOK 


The Outer Circle (April 19th) 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Burke rambles in remote London 


The Songbook of Quong Lee 
of Limehouse 
By THOMAS BURKE. 3s. 6d. 


“A writer who knows and can give with real artistry the truth of Lime- 
house . . . these pieces of ‘Song’ present the personality of Chinatown 
.. with a reality that grows more and more vivid as one reads them 
through.’ "—Times 


A New Book about London 


A quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore 
By LEOPOLD WAGNER. (Just out) 10s. 6d. 


The Great Kinship 


An Anthology of Humanitarian Poetry 


Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. 8s. 6d. 
Greeks and Barbarians 
By J. A. K. THOMSON. 8s. 6d. 
“This charming book by an accomplished scholar . . . deserves to be 
widely read." —Spectator 
“Mr. Th is a well d cl scholar, who can write about 


ancient Greece with a of thought vivacity of style.” —Times 


Seventy Years Among Savages 
By HENRY S. SALT. 12s, 6d. 


“You will make acquaintance in this volume with many of the most 
engaging cranks of our and an earlier day ; you will respect your author 
even while you smile at him . . ."—Punch 


“This humorous and gallant volume... Mr. Salt is a thorough sports- 
man.” — New Statesman 


The Master Spinner 


A Biography of Sir Swire Smith. With Portrait. By 
KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. (Just out) 16s. 


The No Plays of Japan 
By ARTHUR WALEY, Author of ** More Translations 
from the Chinese.” (Just out) 18s. 
The Problem of Foreign Policy 


By PROF. GILBERT MURRAY. 4s. 6d. 
“ A forcible and temperate expression of what most men of liberal views 


have thought and felt about the trend of events in the world since 
November, 1918." — Westminster Gazette 


The Crisis in Russia 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. 5s. 
“To a knowledge of Russia probably unique, Mr. Ransome, as readers of 


his other books know, adds the advantage of writing with a pen that makes 
everything he says interesting.’ ‘"—Common Sense 


The New Japanese Peril 


By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 10s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Usborne pote his case very forcibly and seems to be very sure of 
his facts."—Truth 
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Here, for the first time, is told the truth about Woman” ; and HENRI 
BARBUSSE, “ I have no hesitation in applying to it the words ‘genuine’ 
<— ee . . . it expresses Woman . . . it is a powerful, a virgin 
wor 


Temptations 
A Book of Short Stories. DAVID PINSKI. 
(Shortly) 7s. 6d. 
The Burning Secret 


By STEFAN ZWEIG. (Shortly) 6s. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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knowledge of society and the facts and principles of 
government. Most of us are ready to shout loudly for 
some reform that appeals either to our sentiments or our 
interests ; few of us are prepared to study the framework 
of the society into which our reform must fit, or the 
machinery which can give effect to our demands. Indeed, 
this is one of the weak points, not merely of the masses but 
of most “‘ reformers ’”’ as well. They will often ‘“ cry out 
violently for improvements which all the time it is possible 
for them to get if they and their fellows would use the 
powers in their local town council ’’—about which they 
are so often ill-informed. Here, then, is an excellent hand- 
book for both teacher and pupil. Beginning with local 
government, it works steadily and exhaustively through 
the long series of steps to the relationships between State and 
Society. A comprehensive and most useful piece of work. 


THE DESERT AND THE SOWN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Margot Robert Adamson. 3s. 6d. net. (Selwyn « 
Blount.) 


The fact that some of Miss Adamson’s poems have 


appeared in the columns of Common-Sense and The Socialist 
Review gives the key to the spirit of the earlier portion 
of her book. She is something of a pacifist, and her war 
poems are full of lamentation for the apparently senseless 
waste of millions of lives, and hot with indignation against 
the statesmen and others who, having won the war, have 
lost the opportunity of making a clean and lasting peace : 
‘Freedom and Truth and Justice—and War’s chance ! 
Stuff with ideals Europe’s reeking maw ! 


Let our sons’ blood make red the fields of France ! 
While we prolong the war! 


““Lo! a new world, that leaguered shall arise ! 
See, in the east, its bright sun, rising red— 
Showing to God, and earth’s uncaring eyes 
League upon league of the unnumbered dead.” 


That, written in July, 1918, is typical of Miss Adamson’s 
outlook and expression. But not all her pieces are con- 
cerned with the war. There are a number of good nature 
poems in her volume, some of them having a real breath of 
wind and smack of earth. 


Music. 


THE PIANOLA. 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


O prevent misunderstanding let it be premised 
that the word Pianola (with a majuscule) is 
like the word Kodak or the word Tabloid, the specific 
name of a proprietary article. In the remarks that 
follow I shall use 
the word pianola 
(with a minuscule) 
to signify any 
piano played 
by pneumatic 
mechanism, with- 
out reference to 
the instruments of 
any particular 
maker. 

A practical dis- 
cussion of the 

pianola must start 
wad, Mr. George Sampson. with this axiom, 
that the pianola 
has come to stay—that it is now, like the gramophone 
and the telephone and the aeroplane, a definite addition 
to the mechanism of modern life, and that we must 
therefore (in the best sense) make the best of it. 
Sensible people must treat facts as facts, and not as 
fancies. Denouncing the pianola is as futile as damn- 
ing the Equator. By all means hang the Postmaster- 
General ; but don’t hurt the telephone. 

In reality, there is more call upon our admiration 
than upon our magnanimity ; for the pianola is a wonder- 
ful and beautiful instrument. As an educationist I 
demand one for every school ; as an amateur of music 
I desiderate one in every home. It has its limitations. 
Whatever the advertisements may suggest, it will not 
give you the mighty left hand of Busoni or the magic 
right hand of Pachmann ; but it will give you a very 
great deal. It is, I repeat, a wonderful and beautiful 
instrument: but like other wonderful and beautiful 
instruments it must be properly used. The ancient 


gibe that the pianola is mechanical can be soon dis- 


“missed. Of course the pianola is mechanical, because 


the pianola is a machine; but remember that the 
piano is also a machine, and the organ a whole big 
box of gadgets. If there is in the wide world any 
machine more entirely and desolatingly mechanical 
than the piano with its keys relentlessly smitten by 
the rigid hands of young ladies in the suburbs I desire 
to know it in order to avoid it. The pianola, like the 
piano, is just as mechanical as you choose to make it. 
If you have a mechanical mind, your pianola, like your 
piano, will be mechanical; but if you have genuine 
musical feeling, a sense of tone, rhythm and values, 
your pianola will respond as readily as your piano. 
Indeed, in many respects more readily ; for its fingers 
answer instantly all the demands of the music and 
have never to struggle with technical difficulties. 
Remember that, in essence, a pianola is a piano; it 
has the merits of a piano and the limitations of a piano ; 
you must not expect either pianola or piano to be 
organ and orchestra as well. 

There are good pianos and indifferent pianos. When 
you are choosing a pianola you must consider it first 
as a piano. Play it, or get a musical friend (not the 
show-room salesman) to play it for you, as a piano, 
without any reference to the mechanism. That is 
very important. It is of course unlikely that an 
elaborate pneumatic action would be fitted to a really 
bad instrument ; but still there are undoubtedly great 
differences, and some people think they have a poor 
pianola when they really have a poor piano. 

Having made sure of your piano, turn next to the 
player. You should regard the 65-note machine as 
obsolete, and consider only the full scale (88-note) 
instrument. They are quite distinct. The rolls and 
perforations are larger in one than in the other, and 
no interchange is possible. I can speak with authority 
on this point, as my own instrument is what is called 
a “ double-tracker,” and will take either 65- or 88-note 
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Mr. Clement 
Shorter says 


in “ The Sphere” of Feb. 12th, 1921 :-— 


“There is not a dull page 
in the whole work. ... 
will seek recreation in 
these volumes for many 
a year to come.” 


He speaks of the 8,078 pages comprised in the 20 Volumes of 


The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories 


containing the 1,000 Best Short Stories of all Times and all Countries. 


LWAYS and everywhere a book of good short stories is an ideal Sent pee = 
companion. Ever ready to entertain you, it will minister to your On payment of omy 
mood, whether you are building: airy castles or are at grips with grim 
reality. Welcome relaxation—a real mental holiday—can be found = 
in its pages whenever you wish. 


Every volume of “The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories” is thus an ally in as first subscription 
chasing away the worries of this workaday world, and the complete work is such or for asingle cash payment if preferred. 
a storehouse of fine stories as has never been available before. == =| 


The stories are short—they can never be dull. They are in English—many having 
been specially translated. They are all exceedingly good—the eminent Editorial 
Board included only the world’s best. And because the 1,000 stories in the Library 
are good, you will find that, like all true art, you will appreciate them and enjoy them 
more and more as you grow better acquainted with them. 


The Eminent Editorial Board 


of living leaders of literature who banded themselves together to select what was 
most worthy, most dramatic, and most educative in the whole realm of the 
world’s Short Story Literature, consisted of twelve members : 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll Mr. Clement K.Shorter Mr. Richard le Gallienne 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch Mr. Thomas Seccombe Prof. Brander Matthews 
Mr. Edmund Gosse Sir Frederick Wedmore Professor W. P. Trent 
Professor Saintsbury Mr. J. A. Hammerton _ Professor Carl van Doren 


es 


This Shelf is an 
A Magnificent Library you can use 
This great literary achievement, containing the rinting, binding—all are worthy of the contents. Q ef ee : 
Thousand best Short Stories of all times and ou have in the Library pen that are, from 2) _ gy : 
countries, is now offered in twenty sumptuous _ their artistic appearance on your shelves, a joy _ 3? v 4 7 
volumes to lovers of what is best in the world of | to possess—a delight to read, not only from OD” « # od : 
books. These twenty volumes, each a masterpiece the quality of their contents, but also from g » er P : 
in its department of short story literature, con- the clearness of printing and richness of the > ev ws - f 3 
stitute a rich library in themselves. Paper, bindings. © 
3 
$ 
POST TO-DAY 
the coupon here, and you will receive by return of post an Art Prospectus printed in four e Sox? i ys : 
colours describing the contents of every volume in detail, illustrating the different bindings, Se ; - : 
and explaining the very convenient Subscription terms upon which the complete Library © ath / f f : 
(and the Jacobean Bookcase if desired ) is obtainable. 
AUSTRALIAN readers should communicate with Gordon & Gotch ( Australasia), Ltd. 
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rolls. The superiority of the latter in every respect 
is incontestable. You will of course see that your 
instrument is fitted with the “solo device” which 
picks out the cantabile passages in such a surprising 
fashion; but as this is the most obvious stunt ’”’ 
of a good pianola the salesman will be sure to exhibit 
it. You must make certain that the piano action is 
not too heavy for the pneumatic mechanism. I have 
heard instruments that refuse to produce a trill unless 
they are played as the Irish crowder played his fiddle, 
“by main shtrength.” When the salesman has shown 
off his ‘‘ party pieces,” get him to put on for you the 
mechanicians’ testing roll or insist on his playing for 
you such a piece as the Venezia e Napoli (both Gondoliera 
and Tarantella) of Liszt, or the first Liszt-Paganini 
study (the Tremolo study), so that you may hear if 
the trills and repetitions are lightly and instantly 
taken. The last variations of Beethoven’s Op. 111 
would be an even more severe test of the trill. Indeed 
this is one of the pieces almost impossible to the pianola ; 
but then it is impossible to all but a few pianists. 

You should see that the “ tracking ’’ mechanism is 
good. The roll must come taut over the bar without 
the least sign of bulging or billowing. On modern 
pianolas the rolls track automatically ; if the machine 
you contemplate is not automatic, you should see that 
there is reasonable means of adjustment, that is to say, 
you must be able to align the roll so that the perfora- 
tions come exactly over the holes in the bar. Some 
rolls are very defective and need frequent adjustment. 

The rolls, indeed, are the necessary evil. They are 
bulky and awkward. In practice they are limited in 
size, and so some pieces, for instance the first movement 
of the Emperor Concerto and the last movement of 
the Choral Symphony, have to be cut in halves. But 
rolls might be bisected more intelligently. Thus the 
Scherzo of the C minor Symphony leads triumphantly 
into the Finale by a wonderful “ bridge” passage. 
Apparently the roll will not take both Scherzo and 
Finale together, so the movements are divided; but 
the “ bridge ”’ is left with the Scherzo and simply leads 
nowhere. It should certainly have been put with the 
Finale. 

Whenever you can, play from a score and disregard 
the markings on the rolls. They are sometimes 
grotesquely misleading. I have rolls of pieces (for- 
tunately familiar) that would be caricatures if the 
tempo line were exactly followed. What I do with 


some of the moderns whose scores I don’t possess I 
tremble to think ! It may seem contradictory after 
this to say that the rolls are not marked nearly enough. 
As a rule there is no indication whatever of barring 
and phrasing. Thus, Bach’s Organ Prelude in 
D major, which, if I may use a bull, actually begins 
with a rest, begins on the pianola with an accented 
note if the player does not know the piece or has not 
the music before him. 

But my chief complaint against the roll-makers is 
that they seem to regard the pianola mainly as an 
instrument for the unmusical, Surely one of its pur- 
poses should be to widen the horizon of the musical ! 
Theoretically all the world’s great music is available : 
practically it isn’t. The inclusion of standard pieces 
in the catalogues seems to proceed on no principle at 
all. Why should Mozart’s Requiem Mass be obtainable 
complete when there is not a single number of 
Beethoven’s Mass in D and not a single transcription of 
any choral work of Bach to be had? Why should 
fourteen numbers from “ Parsifal’’ be available, and 
only two from “ Tristan’’? It is an astounding fact 
that, as far as I know, the Prelude to “ Tristan”’ is 
unobtainable for the full-scale instrument. The addi- 
tions to the catalogue are not satisfactory. I take as 
an example the list for last month (March) issued by the 
Aeolian Company. It contains twenty-two new pieces 
for the full-scale instrument. Of these, eight are 
fox-trots or one-steps; three are arrangements of 
popular songs; two are popular operatic or revue 
selections; eight are light ‘‘ drawing-room ’’ pieces 
of the “ Fire-flies’’ and ‘‘ Gossamer Wings’’ type ; 
and only one is of the kind that could interest the 
serious musician—a Concert Study by Goossens. You 
get eight new fox-trots and one-steps in a single month ; 
but meanwhile the full-scale catalogue of the Aeolian 
Company contains only one movement of one Brahms 
Symphony, only one Brahms Sonata, only twelve of 
Bach’s “ Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues,’”’ and no 
sign of any addition in these directions. The list of 
song accompaniments for the full-scale instrument is 
ludicrously weak. 

There are many things I might say in addition, but 
I have already been too long. Some day I may be 
allowed to return to the subject. I began by calling 
the pianola a wonderful and beautiful instrument: I 
conclude by calling on the pianola makers to believe 
seriously in the wonder they have created. 


MUSICAL TASTE IN ENGLAND, AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 


By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, ERNEST NEWMAN, JOSEPH HOLBROOKE, NORMAN O'NEILL, EDWARD GERMAN, 
EUGENE GoossENS, ARNOLD Bax, JuLius Harrison, LANDON RONALD AND CyrRiL SCOTT. 


7 S to the musical feeling of the English,’ writes 

M. Jaques-Dalcroze in his recently published 
“Rhythm, Music and Education ’”’ (Chatto & Windus), 
“it is by no means of so low a standard as is generally 
asserted on the Continent. The people undoubtedly love 
music, and their hearing and vocal capacities are normal.” 
The following distinguished musicians and musical 
critics have been kind enough to favour us with their 
opinions on this and on the statement made elsewhere 


that the gramophone has been largely responsible 
for the revival of musical taste in this country. 


MR. J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND : 

It is difficult to generalise about the musical capacity 
of the various nations, but there are certain features 
in the English character which undoubtedly have to 
do with the widespread impression that we are no 
longer a “ musical country.’’ This impression, I may 
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point out, dates only from the arrival of Handel; it 
was encouraged by the success, or rather the domina- 
tion of Mendelssohn long after his days, and, to a far 
less degree, by that of Gounod in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. All three made a definite appeal 
to that strong religious bent which is an inheritance 
from the Puritans; and all three attracted many of 
the people who otherwise would have paid no attention 
to music at all. As it was, the adulation they bestowed 
on their favourites, and, in another branch of art, on 
the great singers of the past, naturally led them to 
suppose they had no native music worth consideration, 
and the impression I have alluded to spread rapidly 
through the world. It was of course fostered, for very 
sound business reasons, by those who had an interest 


in the success of foreign performers. Our national. 


reluctance to make the most of our own achievements 
is perhaps more marked in matters of art than else- 
where, and this contributed not a little to the prevailing 
idea that England was not a musical country. In 
truth, no country is musical, as a country, for in all 
nations there are individuals who are ‘ tone-deaf,” 
and in all there are persons who, granted the proper 
opportunities, will manifest musical genius. It is in 
the lack of opportunities that England has in the past 
been poorest ; the counterparts of the opera-houses, 
orchestras, and musical institutions which are to be 
found in every town in Germany were confined almost 
entirely to London in past years, and even now we can 
only be said to have one branch of the musical apparatus 
in a satisfactory condition, and that is the schools of 
music. With all the disadvantages in what I have 
called our apparatus, the historian of the future will be 
as little able to ignore such names at Parry, Stanford, 
Elgar, or Vaughan Williams, as he will to pass over the 
great men of the past, like Byrd, Gibbons, Purcell, and 
the rest of the early masters. 

I do not think that the mechanical inventions for 
reproducing music have had any appreciable effect in 
improving the musical nature of the English people ; 
I regard them as effects rather than causes of that 
widening of the appreciative powers which is so hopeful 
a sign of our present-day condition. The gramophone 
and pianola came with no altruistic mission to increase 
musical knowledge ; they had no period of struggle to 
get the ear of the British public, and they followed, 
rather than preceded, the revival of musical consciousness 
that is active now all over the country. I attribute 
a very large share of the national interest now shown 
in music by those who are not themselves definitely 
“ musical,”’ to the work of the Competition Festival 
movement, which has shown people what pleasure they 
may derive from participation in musical performance, 
has maintained a standard of choral singing which it 
would be very hard to beat in foreign parts, and has 
spread throughout the land the conviction that music 
is an art well worth cultivating. 


J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 


MR. ERNEST NEWMAN: 


It is exceedingly good of M. Jaques-Dalcroze. I am 
reminded of Lowell’s essay “On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners.” 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 


WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


Spring Announcements 1921 


The Tank in Action 


By Captain DOUGLAS S. BROWNE, M.C. Demy 
8vo, with Illustrations 30/- net 
“From beginning to end the book is admirably written—vigorous, 
clear, always to the point. ... An admirable visual clearness found in 
very few narratives of the War.”—Times 


Morocco That Was 


By WALTER B. HARRIS. 25/- net. With numerous 

illustrations [Ready shortly 
Mr. Walter B. Harris 
has written a book of 
recollections of his 
adventurous life in 
Morocco. Sultan, 
Saints, Shereefs and 
Sinners all come with- 
in his purview, but one 
outstanding figure is 
that of Rarsutt, the 
Moorish bandit, who is 
still a power in the 
hill-country of Tangier. 
Mr. Harris writes with 
sparkling humdur and 
vivacity, and his pic- 
tures of Raisuli have 
the authority belonging 
to one who was, for a 
time, a prisoner in the 
hands of the renowned 
brigand. No fiction 
could surpass in colour 
or interest the story of 
Morocco herein set forth 


The Thirteenth Hussars in the 
Great War 


By The Rt. Hon. Sir H. MORTIMER DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., etc., with numerous illustrations 
and portraits (In the Press 


On Hazardous Service 6 /- net 
By MERVYN LAMB. Crown 8vo [In the Press 


Thrilling story of adventure behind the German lines in Belgium of 
a British aviation officer, who voluntarily landed there on “ intelligence 
duty. 


The History of the 5Ist 
(Highland) Division, 1914-1918 


By Major F. W. BEWSHER. With Portraits and 
Maps 35/- net 


Tutira py 4. GUTHRIE-SMITH. The Story of a 
New Zealand Sheep Station, with numerous I]lustrations 
[In the Press 


A History of the [8th Division 
By Captain G. H. F. NICHOLS (QuEx). Demy 8vo. 
With Illustrations and Complete Maps [In the Press 


A History of Medizval Political 
Theory in the West 


By Sir R. W. CARLYLE, K.C.S.I., C.LE., and 
A. J. CARLYLE, M.A, D.Litt. [In the Press 


# FICTION # 


The Plunge By St. JOHN LUCAS 6 /- net 
“A Literary Event.”—Punch 


“ The least reason why you should instantly purchase this book is that 
it is published at the now phenomenal price of Six SHiLLincs.”—Punch 


Far to Seek By MAUD D!IVER 8/6 net 


Mrs. Diver’s new story, ‘‘ FAR TO SEEK,” carries on the message of 
her previous books, ‘‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “‘ Desmond’s Daughter,” 
‘* Lilamani,” etc., and maintains her high standard as a writer of 
modern fiction. But its appearance at the present time has even a 
wider significance. Ignorance and reckless folly have brought rebellion 
and chaos to Ireland, and a similar policy pursued in India will destroy 
the British Empire. A proper understanding of Anglo-Indian problems 
is therefore essential, and Mrs. Diver’s readers—and they are legion— 
will find in this book not only one of the best stories this author has 
yet written, but also a dramatic presentation of those problems now so 
vital in Indian affairs. 


The Voyage Home 


By ALAN GRAHAM, author of “ Follow the Little 


MULAI ABDUL AZIZ. 


Pictures ”’ 6/- net 
Carrington’s Cases 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON 5/- net 
“* A series of detective tales ... they have wit and ingenuity, and they 


are told with a most admirable deftness.""—Liverpool Post 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45, George Street. Edinburgh ; 37, faternoster Row, London. 
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MR. JOSEPH HOLBROOKE: 

My opinion of the sentence you sent to me, is that it 
is the usual one we receive from the Continent. I do 
not agree with the statement in the least. 

Although we are generally an unmusical country as 
far as native music is concerned, this is entirely due to 
the diabolical methods practised, by our teachers and 
conductors, who only allow us to hear regularly, from 
one year’s end to the other, foreign music. There is no 
nation in the world which is more receptive to all music 
when they get the chance, than the various British 
tribes. From a careful observation of other countries 
for many years, I emphatically say they do not possess 
the same generous spirit to other people’s music. 

You mention the gramophone. I am afraid this only 
educates people up to “ Two Steps’ and Ragtime. 


JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. 


MR. NORMAN O'NEILL: 

My opinion is that the improving musical standard 
in England is due to the following causes. Music is 
now much more widely and much better taught 
than formerly. It comes now within the reach of a 
far larger public than was possible a few years ago. 

The opportunity of hearing good music too is far 
greater now. 

I feel sure that piano players, and gramophones, have 
certainly brought the knowledge of all kinds of music 
to many, and they have doubtless had an influence, all 
for the good, by bringing music into many homes. 

There is of course much poor music played, and 
some of it comes from the Continent, where there is also 
a large public for trivial compositions. 

NorMAN O'NEILL. 


MR, EDWARD GERMAN: 

I consider the gramophone to be a great power for 
both good and evil in music—all depends on the records 
chosen. 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


MR. EUGENE GOOSSENS: 

I quite agree with M. Dalcroze regarding the standard 
of musical feeling in England. The eventual possi- 
bilities of the pianola and other forms of mechanical 
musical instruments will undoubtedly constitute an 
important factor in the improvement of this same 
musical feeling, and the gradual emancipation of the 
general music-loving public from the conservative 
tradition of the past fifty years is a sure sign of the réle 
our native musicians are playing in the development 
of British art. ‘All that is necessary is that the best 
music of all countries (and particularly our own) should 
be presented to the people under the most artistic con- 
ditions, and that the public itself should be encouraged 
by every possible means to support such music. 


EvuGENE GoossENs. 


MR. ARNOLD BAX: 


Apropos of Mr. Dalcroze’s remark I must confess 
that my personal experience of concert audiences 
abroad is not a wide one. So I am scarcely in a position 
to compare them with those in England; but I should 


say that a British audience is not inferior in general 
intelligence to any European gathering of a similar 
nature except perhaps the Germans and Russians. I 
believe that the English are more naturally musical 
than the French. 

In any audience at all there are probably very few 
persons who have any real sensibility to the finer 
subtleties of musical speech, though a strongly-marked 
rhythm will always quicken the emotional pulse in 
any part of the world. 

I do not feel myself competent to give any opinion 
as to the influence of the gramophone. 


ARNOLD Bax. 


MR. JULIUS HARRISON: 


I emphatically share M. Jaques-Dalcroze’s opinion that 
“the musical feeling of the English (cannot we say 
British?) is by no means of as low a standard as is 
generally asserted on the Continent.”’ 

May I just instance the fact that during the past 
season of the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow I was 
even asked to conduct Scriabin’s “‘ Poéme de l’extase ” 
to an audience mainly composed of people of the 
working-classes’’ (to use an objectionable class 
distinction of phrase!) and this audience went almost 
crazy with delight at the end. Good music, inherently 
good music, will always be assured of an echoing response 
from the hearts of the people if well performed, and it 
is not necessary to insult the intelligence of an audience 
by attempting to play down to a low level of musical 
taste. Frankly, I have never despaired of our British 
audiences and, in the post-war audiences particularly, 
I find cause for great rejoicings. 

The war produced a more serious outlook on life, and, 
as a natural consequence, I think audiences acquired 
the habit of listening to good music much more intently 
and intelligently. They hear things now to which they 
would never have listened patiently in pre-war days 
and, what is more, they enjoy what they hear. Conse- 
quently the conservatism and low taste of the British 
music-going public are rapidly receding into the back- 
ground. 

There is no doubt that the gramophone is largely 
responsible for the advancement of the national musical 
taste, although a great deal of the educational value 
of good “‘ synthetic’’ music is partly swept away by 
the (seemingly) never-ending stream of raucous hedon- 
istic jazz-music that floods the markets. What I mean 
is that there must be many thousands of people who 
might be still further educated in good music by the 
aid of the gramophone could they be persuaded that 
this instrument is not all noise and niggers. 

But, when all is said and done, there are many more 
converts to good music nowadays than ever before 
and it follows that these must have been won from 
the ranks of the “ Bad-taste ’’ Army. 

Continental music is itself in such a poor way that 
it should look to its own credentials before passing its 
strictures on those of the British. 

I have discovered no foreign post-war compositions 
that can equal Goossens’ “ The Eternal Rhythm” or 
Holst’s ‘‘ Planets,’ nor did I ever see in any (pre-war) 
continental opera house the marvellous “‘ ensemble ”’ 
that characterised the work of the (alas, now defunct !) 
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Beecham Opera Company at Drury Lane Theatre in the 


SCHOTT & CO.’S 


Much remains to be done but one thing is certain. 
In musical creation, interpretation and appreciation we N Pi f Alb 
do not lag behind the foreigner. ew 1ano orte ums 


Jutius HARRISON. 


WALTER BUSH on 
Return of Spring (4 pieces) 2/6 
PERCY ELLIOTT 


MR. LANDON RONALD: 


I quite agree with Mr. Dalcroze in his assertion 
that the English people are very much inclined to be 


underrated, as to their musical feeling, by foreign Idle Hours (4 impressions) 2/6 
countries. 

The progress made in England during the past MICHAEL FELTON 
twenty-five years is, I should say, without equal in Midsummer (6 pieces) 2/6 
the history of music. DOROTHY HARRIS 

We can in every way hold our own with any foreign = : : 
country, and in one particular branch, namely the After Sunset (3 lyrical pieces ) 2/6 
‘Orchestra, we are miles ahead of anything to be found W. G. JAMES 
in Europe. , 

I am the greatest believer in the gramophone and the Three Spanish Dances 2/6 
pianola as musical educational forces, and I should DOUGLAS MILLER 
not be at all surprised if a better understanding by the Mocathensl 9 vi 3 
masses of great music is to some extent attributable ecollections ( pieces) a 
to these instruments. GODFREY NEWARK 

Musical Delusions (4 pieces) 2/6 

MR. CYRIL SCOTT: CYRIL SCOTT 

I am inclined to think that, like the curate’s egg, A Pageant (3 Dances) 3/6 
the standard of musicality in England is good in parts. 

I dare say gramophones, pianolas, etc., may be of SCHOTT & CO., 48, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 


some educative value. 


CyrRIL SCOTT. 


JOSEPH HOLBROOKE.* 
A Remarkable New Volume that will be welcomed - 


It is always interesting to read of a man making a fight by every lover of Good Music 
for success, whether in fiction or in real life. In “‘ Josef 
Holbrooke : the Man and his Work ” Mr. Lowe has such a Copies can be obtained of all Music Dealers 
subject and treats it well. For Holbrooke is a consti- 
tutional fighter. As he writes of himself : Go @o 


“There are not many English musicians to whom the name 


of Holbrooke is not anathema, especially the older school! 5 
As Henry Coward is reported to have said: ‘I have many # 
enemies and many friends, and I love them both! Enemies 


are essential to progress.’ ’”’ 


If that be the case, Holbrooke’s progress from small 7 
beginnings is easily accounted for. zx a 

Born in 1878, the son of professional musicians, he was : 
early pitched into the rough and tumble of commercial Ten World- Famous Modern Pieces for Pianoforte 2 
music, now touring with his father, now in London learning 


the piano and violin, singing at St. Anne’s Church and 7 


attending Collins’s Music Hall, where the elder Holbrooke CONTENTS: : 
was pianist. There he may have heard “ beastly tunes,’’ 
but he acquired the rudiments of the orchestral sense. 1 PALMGREN ze cue | 6 SIBELIUS vatse rriste i 
There follow three years at the Academy, where he turned Celebrated : - 
out a mass of work, carried off medals and scholarships, 2 DVORAK a imorengue 7 HENRIQUES Papivion 
failed in various ‘‘ elements examinations, and enraged 3 LASSON ‘ do | GRIEG Dance champtere 


the professorial mind more than a little—all before he was 


eighteen. In some of the anecdotes of this phase you see 4 RACHM ANINOFE 9 FRIEDM A Be vai 7 


the beginnings of the man who recently astonished the (Prelude G mi.) 

public by appending to a concert notice a selection of his 5 NEUPERT Etude |10 SINDING Valse 
rudest press criticisms. Hating the pedagogic routine as 

every revolutionist does, he particularly objected to the Price, 5/- net a By Post, 5/3 


custom of relegating original works to the end of pro- 
grammes. Once when he was to play the Schumann 


‘“‘ Toccata ’’ and three of his own pieces at a school concert, Sole Assignees for the British Empire : 


f Holbrooke : The M d His Work.”” B 
‘a ‘ant 6d. ALFRED LENGNICK & Co., 


Paul.) 


14, Berners Street, London, W.1 
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the first naturally at the beginning and the latter at the 
end, he decided to flout authority. On his appearing for 
the Schumann— 

“‘What was the surprise and shock of his listeners to hear 
him plunge into his own compositions instead! After this he 
disappeared... . The next morning he was called before 
Principal Mackenzie and others of the professors, and then had 
to hear much from them concerning his ‘ morbid music,’ his 
“horrible harmonies,’ and his ‘ objectionable style.’ ”’ 


One is tempted to quote extensively from these early 
chapters ; to follow Holbrooke through his tours as a fit-up 
conductor, when he 
played solos, depu- 
tised fiddler and 
accompanied comic 
songs, and was 
more than once left 
stranded when the 
manager absconded 
on treasury days. 
Interesting too are 
the records of his 
spells of teaching, 
when he lived some- 
how, doing his own 
cooking and clean- 
ing and producing 
some good music 
and some bad to 
boil the pot. But 
space forbids, since naturally the bulk of the book deals 
with his creative work. 

In discussing so prolific a composer, consistently detailed 
criticism is obviously impossible ; but by means of grouping 
and adequate quotation Mr. Lowe does surprisingly well, 
avoiding on the one hand an inchoate mass of detail and on 
the other vague generalisations. He describes interestingly 
and criticises aptly. He writes in a good readable style, 
without jargon and with no more technicalities than the 
plain man can understand. From two faults, usually the 
curse of books of this type, his is refreshingly free: he 
rarely drops into the expatiatory style and he never 
rhapsodises. Though, as his critic should be, a sturdy 
admirer of Holbrooke, he sees his faults and has many 
hard things to say; consequently, his appreciation 
convinces. There is an introduction and a useful chrono- 
logical list of compositions, with their publishers ; and it 
only needs an index to make the book thoroughly useful—a 
regrettable omission. Mr. Lowe’s volume can be confidently 
recommended alike to the musician who requires a catalogue 
vaisonné of Holbrooke’s work, and to the bookman who is 
interested in the vivid personality of one who has done 
valuable work as a composer, a performer and an exponent 
of the work of the younger men. 


Photo by 
Vandyky 


Mr, Joseph Holbrooke. 


RoDNEY BENNETT. 


DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC.* 


The modern ‘‘ drawing-room piece”’ is, on the whole, 
symptomatic of a very fair standard of musical health in 
this country. We do not, of course, refer to the difficult 
works with which very advanced young ladies puzzle their 
mothers and their aunts—the productions of Albeniz, 
Granados or Turina, to say nothing of Skryabin, but the 
pieces that now take the place of ‘‘ Silvery Waves ”’ and 
‘The Battle of Prague,’’ that venerable shivaree, as Mark 

* “ First Rhapsody: For Pianoforte.’’ By Alec Rowley: 
2s. 6d. net. (Swan.)—‘‘ Mosaics: Characteristic Suite for 
Piano.”” By Montague Ewing. 2s. 6d. net. (Evans & Co.)— 
“Idyll for the Pianoforte: Op. 21.” By Constance Keeping. 
2s. net. (The Musical Exchange.)—‘‘ Old Dance Tunes for 
Pianoforte.’”’ By Bernard Johnson. 2s. 6d. net. (Schott.)— 
“‘In the North Country: Six Impressions for Pianoforte.”’ 
2s. 6d. net. (Alfred Lengnick.)—‘‘ The Edge of Beyond: Lyric 
Suite for Piano.’’ 2s. 6d. net. (Reeder & Walsh.)—‘‘ Sweet 
Lavender: For Piano.”” By Percy Godfrey. 2s. net. (Swan.) 
—‘‘ Songs of the Seraglio.”” By Granville Bantock. 5s. net. 
(Winthrop Rogers.) 


Twain called it. Here we have a small collection ; let us: 
see what they have to tell us. We notice, first of all, that 
they demand a much higher technical equipment than our 
mothers were content with, and that they need, on the 
whole, a somewhat finer musical sense. Many of the old 
pieces really played themselves; the modern need some: 
power of interpretation. Alec Rowley’s ‘‘ Rhapsody ”’ is 
Irish in note and idiom, and in its varied sections gets 
much that is characteristic of our tragic other island. If 
your playing has in it anything of ‘‘ the grand manner ” 
you will make a very effective thing of this strong 
and sound piece. Montague Ewing’s Suite contains 
four numbers—Dansetta, Country Dance, Roseleaf, and 
Japanese Wedding. Mr. Ewing is an adept at this kind of 
work, and his present pieces are light, graceful and effective 
without being trivial or mawkish. Technically they are 
not difficult, and we fancy that ‘‘ Roseleaf,’’ a slow waltz, 
will be very popular. The “ Idyll’’ by Constance Keeping 
is Chopinesque and, with its sweeping arpeggios, its big 
double handfuls of notes and its passage ’’ work, will 
need some practice. But it is quite worth while and will 
make a very impressive and striking contribution to the 
family chamber music. Bernard Johnson’s set comprises 
three pieces—a ‘‘ Maypole Dance,” ‘‘ Measure’’ and a 
“Cushion Dance.’’ They are characteristic and taking, 
with a very distinct flavour, and they are not difficult. 
Dr. Markham Lee, a very industrious and _ versatile 
musician, offers us a collection of ‘‘ Tone Pictures ’’—‘‘ At 
Vindolana,”’ ‘‘ The Sprite of the Hill-side,’’ ‘‘ The Fells,” 
““ By the Duddo Stones,”’ “‘ Holy Island,” and “On the 
Wind-Swept Moors ”’ ; and, to aid the interpreter, he adds 
the six poems that have suggested his pieces. We greatly 
prefer the music. They are well-written, well-differentiated 
pieces, with no great technical difficulties and with plenty 
of scope for expression. ‘‘ The Edge of Beyond,’’ by Jean 
Morel, contains four pieces—‘‘ The Light of the Western 
Stars,” ‘“‘ The Edge of Beyond,” ‘‘ Wind on the Prairie,’’ 
and “‘ The Canopy of Heaven.” He prefaces each number 
with a verse quotation that gives the spiritual key-note. 
They are quite excellent and effective, the latter two need- 
ing very fair executive skill. ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,’’ by Percy 
Godfrey, is what used to be called ‘‘ a very pretty piece,” 
and it is within the capacity of most players. With 
Granville Bantock’s ‘‘ Songs of the Seraglio’’ we pass to 
the realm of vocal music. We spoke of this admirable 
musician at some length last month and we need only add 
that these songs, with their Eastern rhythms and cadences, 
are excellent examples of his work, thoroughly worth the 
notice of ambitious vocalists. But they will need very 
good singing and very good playing. The music teacher 
who cannot find something fresh and appealing to insistent 
pupils out of those we have described will be hard to 
please. 


SONGS.* 


The Bainton and Collingwood songs show a welcome 
disposition to leave the beaten track in search of fresh and 
moving words, and here we recognise lyrics by Harold 
Monro and the late Ernest Dowson which might easily 
have been set before if only our composers went a little 
further in their search for inspiration than they do. The 
“‘ Nightingale ’’ carries the poetic intention through a 
volatile narrative of runs and easy intervals. An effective 
climax of interpretation marks the last line, ‘‘ Then breaks 
—and it is dawn,” and this makes his song very tempting 
for a light soprano with the necessary sparkle. The sub- 
dual of the air in the case of Dowson’s “‘ dairy ’’ lyric is 
intentional, and fits it for a mezzo-soprano or contralto 


* “ Nightingale Near Wood.”’ By Edgar L. Bainton. 
wen.)—‘‘ Oh, I would Live in a Dairy.” 
(Curwen.)—‘‘ Six Selected Lyrics.” By Charles A. Speyer. 
(Schott.)—‘‘ One Gift of Heaven.’’ By Cecil Dudley. (Re- 
naissance Music Co.).—‘‘ Country Folk.’’ By Mary H. Brahe. 
(Enoch.)—‘ When the House is Asleep.” By E. Stanford 
Haigh. (Swan.)—‘‘ Three Songs.” By Constance Keeping. 
(Musical Exchange.)—‘‘ Heart’s Desire.” By Percy Elliott 
(Schott.) 


(Cur- 
By L. A. Collingwood. 
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voice possessed of an unsophisticated touch of humour. 
Moreover, it makes little or no demands on the 
accompanist, as the first piece does. 

Mr. Speyer has gone to poets like Mr. Hardy, Mr. De la 
Mare and the late Francis Ledwidge, for his six lyrics, but 
he has put too much work in the majority of his scores, 
and you appreciate the relief in the second and last, where 
the accompaniment is for the piano, the voice-part is not 
a side-issue, as in some of the others. Mr. Speyer has a 
wide and well-used vocabulary of keys, phrase and metre, 
and he makes no compromises with the inexpert, so it is 
only after several playings that you catch the best of his 
ideas. ‘‘ The Gift of Heaven’’ is a charming setting of 
some of the verses in The Song of Solomon, in which the 
composer lays too much stress on the repetition of one note, 
and forgets that, like recitative, this is apt to pall upon the 
average hearer unless it leads to some form of surprsie. 
The immortal canticle is universal enough in its appeal to 
be free of Oriental influences when it comes to a musical 
setting, but most of us are old-fashioned enough to 
remember that its imagery and folk-lore are Judaic, and 
demand an accordant sensuousness in any form of setting. 
All the same, there is distinct musicianship here. As an 
attempt to break away from the everlasting ballad, however, 
the experiment demands encouragement, and the melodic 
treatment is never wholly absent. 

There are charms and a quiet “ allure ’’ in Miss Brahe’s 
‘Country Folk,’”’ and the simple melody is not too 
much the slave of its rather artless rhythm. The touch 
of sentimental piety which ends the Haigh ballad carries 
one back to old-fashioned platform lilts of the mid- 
Victorian days. The song-cycle.of Miss Keeping is a trilogy 
of notations and pretty words, all smooth and singable, 
but lacking in character and definition. The last song- 
cycle by Mr. Elliott is one of extremely simple love-lyrics, 
and the unvaried alternation of minim and crotchet in the 
third of these exhibits their unpretentiousness. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. By Edith Alford. 
(Forsyth Bros.) 

These six little sketches for the piano should suit all 
young pianists who want something tuneful and interesting, 
yet easy to play. Here and there a few lines from the 
book of “‘ Alice ’’ are printed above the music, which helps 
to preserve the proper ‘‘ Looking-Glass’’ atmosphere in 
the sketches. 


APRIL GOES A-WALKING, Lyric by Helen Taylor. Music 
by Stanley Dickson. (Enoch.) ‘ 
There have been countless songs about April, yet there 
is always room for one more—of course providing it is 
of the right kind. There is certainly room for “ April 
Goes A-Walking,” by Helen Taylor and Stanley Dickson. 
It is a charming little song, fresh and lilting, and should 
prove a great success. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. Words by Katharine Tynan. Music 
by Phyllis M. James. (Chappell.) 

This song reminds one of an old Christmas carol. There 

is a simplicity and sincerity about it which makes a direct 


appeal. 


THE EAST RIDING. Words by Eric Chilman. Music by 
John Ireland. (Enoch.) 

Mr. John Ireland catches the spirit of the words admirably 

in this stirring song of the winds. It is full of movement. 


REVERIE FOR PIANO. By Granville Bantock. (Edwin 
Ashdown.) 


Granville Bantock’s ‘‘ Reverie for Piano ”’ is a little gem 
—artistic and full of feeling—and yet not too difficult for 
the average player to manage. 


Just Published 


Musical Composition 


Practical Suggestions to Amateurs and Others 
By 


DENIS S. WRIGHT. 


AN INVALUABLE BOOKLET which no composer should be without. 
It deals, briefly and to the point, with the practical side of Musical 
Composition, and explains what the Publishers want, and what to avoid 
in order to meet with success at their hands. 


IT IS PACKED full of good advice, drawn from the Author's practical 
experience as Musical Editor, Adviser and Teacher. 


PRICE 1s. 6d. net. Post free is. 8d. 
London: PERRY 6 GILL, 


28A, LITTLE SAINT ANDREW STREET, W.C.2. 


POETRY IN SONGS 


For a song to attain perfection, the lyric must be a work of art. 
lo h much an artist, can make a bad lyric into 


a beautiful song, 


TS Every song that we publish has been selected because the 
p has ch a beautiful lyric and wedded it to a musical 
setting which fits and intensifies the Spirit of the words. 


WILLIAM BOWYER: “ The Lonely Flowers.”” Words 
by Cecil Dudley. Compass Ep to F. 
ROSSITER NOBLE: “Green Branches.’’ Words by 
: Fiona McLeod. Compass CZ to E (or G). 
PERCIVAL GARRATT: “The Great North Sea.”’ 
Words by Robert C. Tharp. Compass C to E. 
Each 2/- net. 


THE RENAISSANCE MUSIC CO. “The Home of Modern Music” 
Cromwell House, High Holborn (Fulwood Place), W.C.1 


SONG WRITERS. 


_ by Music Publishers, songs of every description, 

words only, or words and music, for immediate publication. 
Write in first instance to “ Songs,” Box 1624, Sells, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. Musical settings to Lyrics undertaken, 


MUSIC COMPOSERS. 

We are prepared to consider MSS. on a fair royalty 
basis, enabling composers to receive full benefit from 
their works. Submit MSS. or write for particulars.— 
G. G. Escott & Co., Ltd., 28a, Little St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2, 


LEARN TO WRITE— 


Earn while you Learn 


ee can qualify under expert guidance to earn money by your pen, 
and to make your spare hours profitable. Learn the secrets of 
successful writers! The Journalism Course of the Regent Institute will 
show you how to achieve success. In a series of clear, practical, and 
interesting lessons you will be taught how to write and what to write 
about, and helped to produce saleable work as early as possible. The 
instruction will be personal to YOU, and from the very start you will 
enjoy the use of an Advisory Service. The moderate fee is inclusive. 
Interesting Write NOW for a free copy of an interesting book- 

let which describes the openings for new writers, and 
Booklet FREE jh. unique advantages of a postal course which is 
training men and women to write the kind of copy that editors want—and 
to earn while they learn. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93A) 
22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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The Theatre. 


“HE WHO PLAYS THE KING.” 


By S. R. LItTTLEwoop. 


HERE are several things with which some of us 
have forcibly disagreed in Mr. Bernard Fagan’s 
revival of ‘‘ Henry IV, Part Two,” at the Court 
Theatre—Shakespeare’s “‘ only permanent West End 
home.” There is altogether too much “séance”’ about it. 
The casting of a 
serious actress like 
Miss Leah Bateman 
as a Hogarthian 
Doll Tearsheet was 
an obvious mis- 
take. There is not 
nearly enough use 
of the “apron 
stage, which Mr. 
Fagan has begun 
but not finished ; 
with the result that 
the history did not 
flow nor the scenes 
clip as they should. 
On the other hand, before the revival becomes historical 
in more senses than one, it is only right to pay 
all possible tribute to the fact of its having been 
there at all; to Mr. H. O. Nicholson’s masterpiece 
of character-acting as Mr. Justice Shallow; to the 
round and clear speaking of Mr. Alfred Clark’s Falstaff 
(who is everything else but big enough) ; and last, but 
not least, to the return, after many adventures round 
the world, of that fine Shakespearean actor and manager, 
Mr. Frank Cellier, who gave an extremely beautiful 
performance as King Henry IV himself. 

Whether one is convinced at every point or not 
by Mr. Cellier’s reading, there is no denying its beauty, 
alike of conception and of performance. In some 
aspects, ‘‘ Part Two”’ may not have the full appeal 
of “‘ Part One.”’ Falstaff may have deteriorated. One 
misses Hotspur and that delicious musical evening at 
Owen Glendower’s. But “‘ Part Two” rises to a 
scene of pure tragedy in the death of Bolingbroke that 
its forerunner does not approach. This must have 
been an intensely difficult scene to write, quite apart 


Photo by 
Claude Harris. 


Mr. Frank Cellier. 


- 


from its comic prefacing; for Shakespeare knew the 
bad points of Bolingbroke as well as the good ones. 
Mr. Cellier’s portrait does, at any rate, tempt one to 
trace the ideal which lies behind this most baffling of 
all Shakespeare’s kings, right through from his first 
appearance in “ Richard II” to the final memory of 
him in his conquering son’s purpose to “take the 
Turk by the beard.” One finds in how wonderful a 
way Shakespeare managed to combine the practical 
craftiness of a king who could, on his death-bed, 
counsel his heir to “ busy giddy minds with foreign 
quarrels” —a behest so famously fulfilled —with a 
high aim of kingship and the pious ardour of a 
Crusader. For it was undoubtedly a last Crusade 
that was in the mind of both the elder Henry and the 
younger. 

The Bolingbroke of real life seems to have changed 
for the worse when he came to the throne, almost as 
extensively as his son changed for the better. There 
are echoes of this by hearsay in both the “ Parts.” 
Yet a certain nobility clings to Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 
One cannot help feeling that in writing the actual 
speeches of the dying king, Shakespeare was inspired 
by something very much like the feeling there is in 
the Old Testament towards David—himself a usurper 
and sinner exceedingly, and himself destined to leave 
fulfilment to his son. 

The beauty and the poetry that Shakespeare brings 
to this strong man crowned are perfectly conveyed 
by Mr. Cellier. So also is that homage to the mystery 
of the wrested crown as an emblem of responsibility, 
which humbles both Bolingbroke and the future Henry V 
into worthiness. I do not myself think that Mr. 
Cellier managed to give us quite the square-chinned 
strength of the man. From this point of view, Mr. 
Basil Gill’s more muscular personality at His Majesty’s 
was, to me, more suggestive of the Bolingbroke both 
of Shakespeare and of history. At the same time, for 
its quiet dignity and beauty, Mr. Cellier’s Henry IV 
is a memory that will long live in our minds and hearts. 
May it be only the first of many such studies from our 
home-come wanderer. 


“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT,” BY 
CLEMENCE DANE, AT THE ST. MARTIN’S. 


“A Bill of Divorcement”’ is a problem play ; like all 
good problem plays, however, it 1s concerned with the 
people first. Its action is in 1932; divorce is allowed for 
incurable insanity. Margaret Fairfield has divorced her 
husband, who has been mad for fifteen years. She is 
engaged to be married again to Grey Meredith. It is 
Christmas Day, and the wedding is fixed for January. 
Suddenly Hilary Fairfield comes home, cured. What is 
Margaret to do ? Miss Clemence Dane has a strong situation, 
and she handles it with tact and effect. I found a certain 
lack of emotional intensity in the scene between Hilary 
and Margaret, in spite of Mr. Keen’s very poignant acting ; 


but the play is throughout of an intelligence rare on the 
modern stage. The triumph of the piece is certainly 
Sydney, the daughter who fears her children may inherit 
her father’s madness. And Miss Albanesi’s acting of the 
part puts her in an unrivalled position—I should much 
like to see her as Mary Rose. She and she alone makes 
Miss Dane’s solution seem plausible ; when she sends her 
mother away with Grey Meredith, and accepts the care of 
her father, one is thrilled with conviction. The most 
accomplished and perfect scene in the play is perhaps the 
tragi-comedy of Sydney’s scene with Kit Pumphrey, when 
she breaks off her engagement and leaves the boy with a 
grievance instead of a broken heart. Miss Dane weakens 
her case by making the marriage of Hilary and Margaret 
a marriage of pity, not of love; the real problem would 
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come if, after such a divorce, a wife who had loved utterly 
was contracting or had contracted a marriage of friendship. 
But one must take the play Miss Dane has given us 
gratefully ; and gratefully we should recognise that when 
we have a good play, English acting is hard to beat. Miss 
Braithwaite does not appeal to every one; but she has 
passages of real emotional force, especially in the last 
act; Mr. Aubrey Smith makes a good Meredith, while the 
three minor parts of the doctor, the parson and Aunt Hester 
could not be better rendered than by Mr. Lothbury, Mr. 
Llewellyn"and Miss Agnes Thomas. Mr. Ian Hunter’s Kit 
Pumphrey was astonishingly lifelike—he gave precisely 
that rather cubbish yet attractive side of youth. I can 
give him no higher praise than to say that he was worthy 
to act with Miss Albanesi. 


“THE CIRCLE,” BY SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM, AT THE HAYMARKET. 


It is Mr. Somerset Maugham’s business as an ironist 
to trace the circle of human conduct around two genera- 
tions, leaving the audience to determine the degree of 
viciousness according to its lights. In this case it is not 
so much in action as in the consequences of neglect that 
we find the son “ following in father’s footsteps,’”’ to the 
ruin of his home and the making of the play. Mr Maugham 
has been at some pains to mellow the father’s nature and 
leave the son’s in a crude and callow form, but their egotism 
is the same, and the second elopement is no shock. If 
Meredith had given Sir Willoughby the lady of his choice, 
instead of the mitten, logic might have punished them by 
some such course as this, where the wife absconds with the 
unprincipled friend, but Meredith cou'd hardly have found 
room inside the same story for a repetition of the escapade 
thirty years later. Remorselessness of this kind is more 
in Mr. Hardy’s line than Meredith’s, and indeed we think 
Mr. Hardy would be just the man to enjoy the fribbling and 
flutter of Miss Lottie Venne as Lady Catherine. Her bird- 
like vanity and sentimentality make a capital set-off for 
the very real drama going forward among the juniors, an | 
we hardly remember a better love-scene in siang and self- 
repression than we get between Miss Fay Con>pton and 
Mr. Quartermaine. Sometimes her emotions fail to 
get across 
the foot- 
lights”’ of 
her good 
looks, you 
may say, but 
she has to 
keep things 
down so as 
not to make 
her seniors 
seem out 
of key. 
Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth 
as the apo- 
plectic and 
elderly rake, 
Lord Porte- 
ous, and 
Mr. Holman 
Clark as the 
man he has 
wronged, 
are finished 
and ex- 
cellent. Mr. 
Thesiger as 
his son over- 


Photo by Lallie Charles. Miss Agnes Blane, 
whose new play, “A Family Affair,” is being produced in : 
the provinces by Mr. William Holles, before coming to London. acts the prig 
Miss Blane is the daughter of Mr. William Blane, C.B.E., and a thought 
an earlier play of hers, ‘* The Half Sister,” was successfully t h 
produced at the Apollo a year or so ago. oo much, 


But as a matrimonial foursome, with the husbands as 
caddies, the play is worldly and witty, light and entertain- 
ing, and leads well up to an easy and laughable curtain, 
It has just been published in book form by Heinemann. 


THE BERNARD SHAW REVIVALS. 


The Shaw season is still prospering at Everyman, and the 
fortunes of the gallant little theatre are apparently secure. 
Certainly they deserve to be. The company has had some 
difficult times, and some of the plays attempted have been 
over-ambitious ; but every week their work improves, and 
gains both in technique and in feeling. The production of 
Doctor’s Dilemma ’’ was a surprising advance on 
anything yet produced. The team-work was beyond 
praise, and though there were difficulties in the casting, no 
one who saw the original Barker performance could fail to 
be surprised at Hampstead’s effort to equal that success. 
It is fortunate that the play does not depend on Dubedet, 
for Mr. Hannen was not satisfactory as the painter. 
Dubedet is obviously a Yellow Book period artist—Mr. 
Hannen made him look like a cross between Walter Crane 
and Alvin Langdon Coburn ; the studio might have been 
that of a modern Academician, and the whole atmosphere 
lacked that intellectual metier which Shaw gives to Dubedet. 
Miss Pratt’s Jennifer was far better than one had feared ; 
she is not suited for a coaxing part, but she had a dignity 
and force which carried well. The triumph of the play, 
both as Mr. Shaw wrote it and as the Everyman company 
played it, are the doctors. Mr. Brembner Wills had an 
amazing success as B.-B. One’s picture of B.-B. is so much 
that of a huge, fat, dictatorial old boy that it took one a 
little time to get used to Mr. Wills’s shaven yet not less 
deadly Bonnington. When once one was used, however, 
B.-B. never failed to please. Mr. Aylmer’s Ridgeon was not 
quite so triumphant a success ; he was a little too parsonical, 
and did not inspire the confidence that he is a man of 
science. All the other parts were admirably sustained, 

After ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ’’—‘‘ Blanco Posnet.” To 
eke out the evening we also have ‘‘ The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets’’ and “‘ How He Lied to Her Husband.” The 
latter might almost have been written by Stanley Houghton, 
and the former is one of Mr. Shaw’s least happy excursions 
into fantastic history. The Everyman company does 
what it can with them, but the actors seemed bored with 
both plays, although Miss Carter was a good Queen Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘ The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet ”’ is one of Mr. 
Shaw’s best plays; it is far better than the overpraised 
* Androcles,’’ and revives in one pleasant memories of that 
earlier melodrama, ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple.”” It has never 
before been acted publicly in England, and if the Shaw 
season had produced nothing else it would be fully justified. 
The chief honours of the play go to Mr. Brembner Wills 
and Miss Maud Pratt. Mr. Wills’s Blanco is full of rhetoric, 
of good honest emotional surprise ; and Miss Pratt has 
a part thoroughly suited to her talents in Fremy. She is 
termagant here indeed, and convinces one of the play’s 
extraordinary simplicity. The setting of the plays is 
improving also with each performance. 


“HER HUSBAND'S WIFE,” 
BY A. E. THOMAS, AT THE GLOBE. 


Not many comedies of recent years have been inspired 
by so diverting an idea as ‘‘ Her Husband’s Wife,” and 
playgoers are indebted to Miss Marie Lohr for this happy 
revival. In her original réle of the hypochondriac young 
wife who, having doctored herself into the belief that she has 
not long to live, chooses very considerately her husband's 
next wife for him, Miss Léhr has a part that exhibits to 
perfection her talent for comedy-acting of the subtler sort. 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys as the supplanting “‘ wife,’’ with a rare 
opportunity for exploiting the gamut of woman’s wiles, 
is a joy to watch, and Mr. Spencer Trevor makes excellent 
capital out of the dry staccato comments of the epigram- 
matic uncle. At times the comedy drops into farce and 
the producer has altered the pace accordingly, but farce 
or comedy, the entertainment is vastly amusing: 
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PHILIP ALLAN & Co. 


Demy 8vo. 18s, net. With 86 diagrams. 


The Things Which Are Seen 


A Revaluation of the Visual Arts 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS, M.A. 
(Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford). 


This book, which may almost be described7as “‘ revolutionary,” insists 
that the one and only judge of art is THE AVERAGE MAN. Art is of 
no account unless it benefits society. The first and most important art 
is The Cultivation of Human Beauty ; the second is The Art of Manners ; 
the third is The Art of Dress; the fourth, Architecture (as applied to 
the houses we live in and the houses which surround us) ; and fifth and 
lastly, Painting and Sculpture, here described as “‘,The Minor Arts.” 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The King of Lamrock 


By V. Y. HEWSON 
(Author of “‘ Juliet’’). 


A brilliant study of heredity’as exemplified in a father and son. A 
mature and carefully thought-out piece of work byga writer who is 
destined to make his mark in English Literature. Of “ Juliet’ The 
Times wrote: “ This is a first novel: if it were a twenty-first it would 
be A FINE TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENT,” and “ The King of Lamrock” 
is undoubtedly an advance upon “ Juliet.” 


Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Wayfarers in Arcady 


By CHARLES VINCE 
(Author of *‘ The Street of Faces’’). 


_ _In this new book of essays Mr. Vince takes the reader with him over 
the Sussex Downs, along main roads and by-roads, through woods 
and along streams. It is a book of companionship, of intimate thought 
happily expressed, and a volume that will assuredly confirm Mr. Vince 
in the position which he attained by “‘ The Street of Faces.” 


Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d, net. 


Enchanter’s Nightshade 
By J. B. MORTON. 


An outdoor book, in which the author and his chums tramp by day 
and by night through the home counties, sleeping in barns, at old inns 
and country cottages, singing, moralising cheerfully, and occasionally 
laying down the law, as young men will. A wholly delightful book 
beautifully got up. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Purple Sapphire: and 
other Posthumous Papers 


By ‘‘CHRISTOPHER BLAYRE.” 


Eight enthralling mysteries in which imagination calls in the aid of 
Science. Readers of “‘ The Time Machine” and other of Mr. Wells’s 
scientific tales will delight in these brilliantly original stories, which are 
in similar vein but based on the latest discoveries of Science. The 
author, a distinguished Fellow of the Royal Society, prefers to be 
known by the above nom-de-plume. 


Foolscap 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Art of Attaining High 


Health, with Aristology, or the 
Art of Dining. 


By THOMAS WALKER 
(No. 5 of “‘ The Pilgrim’s Books.’’) 


These delightful papers are culled from The Original, a weekly 
journal written entirely by Walker (who was a London Police Magis- 
trate) and published in 1835. Although chiefly in the lighter vein, there 
is a sound philosophy and much common sense throughout them. 


QUALITY COURT, W.C.2 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


THE MOUNTEBANK 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“ Holds the reader spe'Ibound. It is a first-rate tale told by a master 
of narrative. . ‘The Mountebank’ is a masterpiece of the novelist’s 
art, who will make friends for himself all the world over. ... Mr. 
Locke has done nothing better.”—Daily Telegraph 

“Lac*aday is, indeed, a remarkable creation; one of the few un- 
forgettable characters of fiction.” — Pall Mall Gazette 

“Told with c msumma'e art . . . Elodie is a wonderful | uman being, 
drawn with amazing insight and tenderness, a triumph of portraiture. 
Mr. Locke has never done anything better."—JAMES DouGLas, in the 
Sunday Express 

7/6 net 


KEATS 
VOLUME 


Edited by DR. G. C. WILLIAMSON. Illustrated with 5 
facsimiles, various portraits, 2 sketches, ete. Crown quarto. 
25/= net 


THE JOHN MEMORIAL 


“A noble book.”—ARTHUR MACHEN, in the Evening News 
5 = table of contents is starred with great names.”—Evening 
Standard 


ANTHONY HAMILTON : His Life 


and Works and His Family 
By RUTH CLARK. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21/- net 
Toe famous author of the “ Memoirs of Count Grammont” had an 
adventurous an! interesting life, which covered one of the most fascin- 
atin. periods of English and French history. Miss Ruth Clark’s book 1s 


a scholarly piece of work, and will undoubtedly take its place as the 
standard biography of Hamilton. 


ART AND I c. LEWIS HIND. net 


“Art and I” is Mr. Lewis Hind at his best. No living author knows 
how to write about art more entertainingly, and his easy, vigorous style 
and genial flow of reminiscence would hold even the “ pnilistine” en- 
trance!. The book, which is divi‘ed into sections dealing with the Art 
of To-day, the Art of To-morrow, and the Art of Yesterday, is at once 
entertaining, stimulating, and suggestive. 


JAPANESE IMPRESSIONS 


Translated from the French of PAUL-LOUIS 
COUCHUUD by FRANCES RUMSEY, with a Preface by 
ANATOLE FRANCE. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 

This book contains the impressions of Japan of a keen observer, a 
scholar, and a remarkable master of language. “The charm of M. 
Couchoud,” says M. Anatole France, “ies in that rare power to evoke 
ancient or distant facts which is the faculty of a Renan and a Ferrero, 
and which touches hisvory with the ivterest of a living spectacle.” The 
book contains a long and highly characteristi« in.roduction by M. Anatole 
France which bas never been printed in French. 


ROUMANIAN STORIES 


Translated hy LUCY BYNG. With a Special Preface by 
H.M. the Queen of Roumania. 6/= net 

This collection contains no fairy tales. The great interest of these 
stories lies in the fact that they are descripiive of various phases of 
Roumanian national life, and reveal to us th- simple, steadfast heart of 
the Roumanian, and the poetic charm of the natioual soul. 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF GOOD 


By Madame JEANNE DE VIETINGHOFF. Translated 
by Mra. E. I. VELLEMAN. With an Introduction by 
RICHARD KING. Crown 8vo. 6/= net 

Readers of this charming volume will be struck by a certain nobility 
of word and purity of tone in its pages. Madame de Vietinghoff's 


thoughts are the prodact of a soul truly religious, open to truth, 
courageous and aspiring. 


AUTHORDOXY 
By ALAN HANDSACRE. 5/- net 


A brilliant and incisive commentary on Mr. G. K. Chesterton's famous 
book, “ Orthodoxy.” 


THE HILLS OF ARCETRI 
By LEOLYN LOUISE EVERETT. 5/- net 


This book is a study in verse of the moods and colours of Italian life. 
It attempts to portray the subtle mingling of the past and the present of 
which one is everywhere conscious in Italy. 


THE LATEST NOVELS 
MY ORIENT PEARL 


By CHARLES COLTON. 7/6 net 
MR. DIMOCK 
By MRS. DENIS O’SULLIVAN. 8/6 net 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD 
VIGO STREET $3 33 


| The Bookman Illustrated Spring Supplement 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOWARD, 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 


By Mary F. S. Hervey. Illustrated. 63s. net. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

In this really noble work we have a full and connected 
account of one of the most interesting personalities of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Born of a great 
family, the grandson of the fourth Duke of Norfolk who 
was execut ed in 1572, 
the son of the Philip 
Earl of Arundel who 
was thrown into the 
Tower, mainly be- 
cause of his religion, 
and died there after 
ten years’ imprison- 
ment in bitter dis- 
tress, leaving his wife 
and children practi- 
cally destitute, his 
estates forfeited to 
the Crown, young 
Thomas Howard was 
greatly handicapped 
at his entry on life. 
But with the arrival 
in England of King 
James I he began to 
find some favour at 
Court, and the Earl- 
dom of Arundel, with 
other titles, was 
restored. Hemarried 
Lady Aletheia 
Talbot, daughter of 
the seventh Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and 
recovered possession 
of Arundel House, 
the noble palace that 
once stood, with all 
its gardens, in the 
Strand, now com- 
memorated only by 
the Arundel Street 
that marks the 
ancient site. Arun- 
del advanted in 
favour with the king, 
and fulfilled many 
posts of increasing 
importance at home 
and abroad. With 
the accession of 
Charles I there came 
a change for the 
worse in his position. 
The Duke of Buck- 
ingham was his 
enemy, for many 
reasons, not the least Arundel Club photo, by kind permission. 


of which was Arun- From The Correspondence and Collection 
of Thomas Howard, Earl of 


del’s high standard 
of public life and 
conduct, contrasted 
with Buckingham’s 
selfish determination 
to engross all powers into his own hands by unworthy 
means. All the vicissitudes of Arundel’s public career and 
private life are here described in an absorbingly interesting 
narrative, which keeps perfect poise between his activities 
as a man of affairs and as the great collector of classic and 


Arundel 
(Cambridge Press). 
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Probably by Mytens, 1618. 
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modern art. Walpole called him the ‘‘ Father of Vertu in 
England,” and he well deserved the title. His magnificent 
collection of statues brought from Greece, Asia Minor, 
Italy, his Durers, Holbeins, Correggios, Breughels, Van- 
dykes, da Vincis, Raphaels, Titians, etc., was almost 
unparalleled. There were other collectors—the Duke of 
Buckingham also had agents abroad, ‘ picking up”’ statues, 
etc., but Arundel’s agents knew more, and Arundel had 
more taste and knowledge, so that he was mostly successful 
in obtaining the 
better and leaving 
the less good for 
Buckingham. Miss 
Hervey, whose death 
last year was a great 
loss to English 
letters, has given us 
a really noble piece 
of biography, a per- 
manent record of a 
very remarkable per- 
son who played a 
great part in the 
public and private 
life of England in 
Stuart days, 


THE 
LANDS OF 
SILENCE: 


A HISTORY 
OF ARCTIC 
AND 
ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORA- 
TION. 


By Srr CLEMENTs R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 45s. net. 
(Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 


The average man 
—and the writer of 
the following notice 
frankly places him- 
self in the category 
of the average man 
in this respect— 
largely fails to catch 
or to appreciate the 
lure of Polar explora- 
tion. He pays due 
tribute to the 
heroism shown by 
Sir John Franklin in 
1845-47 at the age 
of sixty-one, and by 
Captain Scott in 
1910-12 at the age 
of forty-four; but he 
cannot, in his heart of hearts, make out why men should 
be prepared willingly to face death just to obtain geographi- 
cal and scientific information of a purely academic kind, 
information that is of no possible benefit to the human 
race. A martyr to science he can understand; but a 


THomas Howarp, 

EARL OF ARUNDEL, SEATED 
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martyr to Arctic and 
Antarctic travel he 
regards as a paradox, 
a sufferer from ‘‘ that 
last infirmity of noble 
minds ”’ of which Milton 
sings. Those, then, the 
men in the street, who 
are fair-minded enough 
to wish to regard Polar 
explorers in the clear 
light of truth and who 
would like, to use a 
vile phrase, to psycho- 
analyse them, are 
heartily recommended to 
read the late Sir Clements 
Markham’s posthumous 
work entitled ‘The 
Lands of Silence.’ It 
covers the whole ground 
of Arctic and Antarctic 
discovery from the times 
of the Norsemen in a 
most comprehensive and 
masterly fashion, being 
written by one of the 
greatest travellers and 
geographers of his day. 
It is no dryasdust 
chronicle, but a _ vivid 
and eloquent record, 
buttressed by the need- 
ful geographical and 
meteorological informa- 
tion and informed by a 
very lively and alert 
imagination. Readers 
who love books of travel 
and who wish to know 
those general strands of 
character which furnish 
the mental and moral 
“make-up” of the 
explorer will find Sir 
Clements’s ‘‘ History of 
Arctic and Antarctic 
Exploration” a uniquely 
fascinating volume. 


THE 
DAUGHTER 
TERRIBLE. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
8s. 6d. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 

In her latest novel, 
Miss Winifred Graham, 
departing for a time from 
her favourite topic—the 
evils of Mormonism— 
offers a most entertain- 
ing story of sex in its 
modern aspect. At the 
outset, most of her 
characters appear to be 
extremely unpleasant 
people. Mr. and Mrs. 
Baring, of Park Lane, 
instead of attending to 
their matrimonial vows 
and the care of their 
only daughter, are con- 
cerned only with 
amorous dalliance 


1921 


From Lands of Silence 


(Cambridge Press). 


From Hugh Lane’s Life and 
Achievement 
(John Murray). 
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CARDINAL ANTONIO CIOCCHI. 


By Sebastian del Piombo. 
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elsewhere. The father 
philanders with a girl, 
and the mother with a 
very young man. Their 
daughter is neglected 
and unadvised. Being 
very precocious, at the 
age of eighteen she 
follows in her parents’ 
footsteps and engages in 
more than a flirtation 
with a Russian count, 
who is already married. 
The count’s wife dies, 
and Babbles, in the hope 
of marrying the widower, 
goes to France in the 
company of his friend, 
M. Zavier. But M. 
Zavier has his own fell 
designs. Owing to the 
young lady’s ignorance 
of the French language 
he is enabled to marry 
her himself in the regis- 
trar’s office. He takes 
her to his sinister house, 
“Blanc Pignon,” in the 
midst of deep woods ; 
but when he has done 
nothing worse than 
reveal the trick he has 
played, he is smitten 
with smallpox. He dies, 
and leaves all his vast 
possessions to his vir- 
ginal widow, who even 
before his death is con- 
soling herself with a 
fair- headed and blue- 
eyed English boy. Him 
she marries, being 
aweary of dark 
foreigners. By means of 
her startling experiences 
and escapes, both she 
and her erring parents 
find salvation, Mrs. 
Baring in particular 
being brought to a right 
sense of the responsi- 
bilities of marriage and 
of woman’s power to 
make or mar a home. 
Miss Graham’s story is 
daring, but its moral is 
admirable. It would 
undoubtedly attain vast 
popularity if adapted 
for the cinema; and in 
the meantime it should 
be read by all who like 
an ingenuously sensa- 
tional tale. 


SPRING 
FANCIES. 


By ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 

(Lengnick.) 

Arthur Somervell’s 
“Spring Fancies’’ com- 
prises seven short piano- 
forte pieces, and is an 
album full of variety, 
character and life. 
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fighting on the Western front, and the close and affectionate 
interest we must take in the story of our staunch ally, 
staunch to herself as well as to us, must make M. Cammaerts’ 
excellent book trebly welcome. It is clearly written and 
well arranged, and gives us a most informing and well-knit : 
account of the consecutive development of Belgium and 
her people from the earliest times of which we have 
authentic record. 2 


HAL’S BOOK AND PETER’S PAGES. J 


By ANNIE MATHESON and CHARIS U. FRANKENBURG. , 
(Cursitor Publishing Company.) 
These little poems for children possess a delightful 
rhythm and touch on many beautiful, though simple themes 
and fancies. They are not the usual pointless verses 
offered to the young ; each grows out of an idea. There is 
the very breath of the wind in: 
“What are you saying, O Wind, 
Wind in the leafy trees, 
With life and blessing, 
The flowers caressing, 
Till some fall down on their knees, 
While others are playing, 
O Wind, sweet Wind, ° 
Strong Wind that nobody sees ?”’ 
That is in Hal’s section of the book. In Peter’s—here, for Bs 
example, is a snatch of the happy, catchy song, ‘‘ With the a 


Fairies ”’ : 
“ All the Peter-boys play with the fairies oe 
All the Peter-boys borrow their toys— . 


; Bubbles to blow to them, pictures to show to them, - 

From The Masterpiece Library @rovanen Beccace. No one says ‘No!’ to them when there’s a noise. 

“ of Short Stories Children will love to have the verses read aloud unless they 
(Educational Book Compan ; : ic bi 

ter y) are big enough to tread for themselves the type is big and 

clear, and there are pictures too. A little volume that is 

sure of finding a snug place in the hearts of nursery residents. 


BELGIUM: FROM THE ROMAN 
INVASION TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


By EmILe CAMMAERTS. 128. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


This is the latest volume to be added to the admirable 
Story of the Nations series. On the whole it gains very 
much more than it loses by the fact that M. Cammaerts 
is not a professed historian, but a distinguished man of 
letters, a poet, intelligent, sympathetic, and fully sensitive 
to the feelings not merely of his compatriots the people of 
Belgium, but also of the English, for whom his survey of 
the history of Belgium is intended. Except to those who 
are students of history, the status of Belgium is a little 
obscure. Some will even consider the real origin of modern 
Belgium as dating back only to the 1830 upheaval that 
made her independent of Holland. But M. Cammaerts 
makes the essential unity of the Belgian nation appear a 
very real and vital fact from the earliest times. Indeed if 
his book has any definite pivot and central aim, it is an 
endeavour to show that Belgium is a nation whose unity is 
based on deep-rooted traditions and ‘‘ possessed strong 
characteristics in every department of human activity ” 
that could be recognised from the early Middle Ages down 
to the present day. It must be remembered that it was 
the centre of the Empire of Charlemagne, that for centuries 
thereafter the provinces were unsurpassed in wealth and 
civilisation by any part of Europe, that under astute and 
powerful counts and dukes they held a balance between 
the greater powers of France, Germany and England, that 
their relations with England especially were always close 
if often restless, that in the time of Charles V the Nether- 
lands were one of the chief jewels of his crown, and that in 
spite of many vicissitudes the stubborn spirit of freedom 
and independence never ceased to live intensely in the 
people whose age-long traditions were never more 
gloriously displayed and vindicated than in the dreadful 
days of August, 1914. The heroic conduct of Belgium at 
that bitter crisis has earned all our honour and admiration, 
well expressed in the field when King Albert was made Frm Belgium — = 


leader of all the Anglo-Franco-Belgian forces for the final ates ee by Aubrozio de Predis (Imperial Museum, Vienna). 2 
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HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE 
PASSING TO THE YPRES 
SALIENT. CASSELL. 


From An Onlooker in France, 
1917-1919 
(Williams & Norgate). 


LONDON RIVER. 


By H. M. Tomiinson. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 


Mr. Tomlinson’s volume is something really new and 
really good. His subject is the Thames that is an arm of 


*¥ 
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From London River 
(Cassell). 


From a drawing by Harold Oakley. 
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THE FORESHORE, LIMEHOUSE. 


the sea, the Thames that ends in Dockland, and he writes 
about it with creative sympathy and life-long under- 
standing. There are no side-splitting Robeyesque barge- 
men in his book, and no romantic angel-girls (of Lime- 
house) irradiating a cinema Chinatown ; but there are the 
winds and the waters and the essential drama of man’s 
conflict with the elements. Mr. Tomlinson does not 


“ THERE WASIA GARDEN.” 


From A Painter in Palestine 
(John Lane). 


With numerous illustrations by Donajc, Maxwell. 


stagger his reader with glib technicalities of sea- 
craft or with bravura feats of description. He is, 
indeed, almost reluctant and reserved in his intima- 
tions, as if he were shy of admitting strangers to his 
thoughts ; but he makes the reader feel that the 
waters are tragic everywhere, and that the story of 
a man’s struggle against the unconquerable sea is 
as truly a romance on the Dogger Bank as on the 
typhoon-smitten waters of the distant East. We 
heartily commend this finely felt and finely expressed 
collection of studies. There is’real art in it—and 
real heart. 


PATRIOTISM. 


By E. K. FALLOWFIELD. 
6s. net. (Daniel.) 


This analysis of patriotism in its various branches 
is clear in diction and handled in a capable and 
interesting manner. From warrior patriotism, with 
its accompanying brutalities, Mr. Fallowfield diverges 
to the higher though less extolled forms practised 
by men and women who have given their lives 
for their fellows in self-sacrificing toil and a 
homage to conscience that has frequently brought 
only the reward of death. He censures the ego, 
or selfish, patriotism of those whose love of 
country engenders a hatred of other countries, and 
asserts that ‘“‘a true patriot shuns everything that 
would sully the country’s good name; he marches 
along the line of true progress and avoids what 
may cause suffering to those too weak to defend 
themselves.”’ But one thing, he holds, should 
exceed a man’s love of country, and that is love 
of truth. He has studied his subject with minute 
care, supports his arguments with a host of 
historical references, and his book should prove a 
valuable asset to those ‘“‘ young men and women 
who have their futures before them and the shaping 
of the world in their hands,’ to whom it is 
appropriately dedicated. 
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ONLOOKER IN 


FRANCE. 
K.B.E., R.A. 31s. 6d. net. AE 


I shall never forget the first 
time I met him. The smooth 
lawn outside the old chateau 
was delightfully inviting. I 
had removed at least the outer 
layer of dust, had had some 
tea "and was well away with 
my pipe, luxuriously sprawled 
in a big wicker chair. Beside 
me sat one of the Staff. We 
conversed with dignity and 
courtesy, conscious of our 
tabs. Suddenly there burst 
from the house a chattering, 
laughing crowd of French press 
correspondents, headed by an 
English Field Officer. He was 
very small and active, and 
when he climbed rapidly up a 
stout wooden trellis, hung on 
by one hand and scratched 


his side with the other, his From An Onlooker in France, 


resemblance to the monkey he 1917-1919 


was imitating was sufficient to (Williams & Norgate). 


draw shrieks of enthusiasm 

from his audience. I directed a searching look at my host, 
but he remained calm. ‘“‘ I mean ” IT said. ‘* Oh, it’s 
only Orpen,” he replied, and proceeded to talk of other 
matters. Afterwards I came to know and rejoice in that 
amusing little man who is almost buried beneath the 
weight of the resounding ‘‘ Major Sir William Orpen, 
K.B.E., R.A.”” Most of 

us are a little tired 

of war books. But : 
Orpen’s “ An Onlooker om 
in France” is some- 
thing out of the¥com- ; 
mon. An artist in soul, 
he has given us some 
little pictures in prose 
which are not less ac- 
curate than those done 
with his brushes and 
paints. I know! The 
Major who “‘ would retire 
to the garden and play 
the flute ... nobody 
dared to move; but 
he really didn’t play 
badly . . .’’ is delicious ! 
(I wonder if Orpen goes 
armed ?) Then Carroll 
Carstairs, of the Grena- 
diers: ‘Carroll . 
said suddenly, ‘ Look 
at the shape of that 
church, now! Isn’t it 
magnificent ?’ Another 
shell . . . hit the struc- 
ture, and he = said, 
‘Damn! The fools 
have spoilt it!’’’ And 
Major Hotblack, the 
Tank wizard who ought 
to have been killed 
several thousand times 
(by the law of averages, 
or whatever it is): 
“mild and gentle, full From Russian Portraits 
of charm; one could (Jonathan Cape). 
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hardly imagine he had all those 
D.S.O.’s and wound stripes— 
Hotblack, who liked to go for 
\ a walk and read poetry... .” 
ae, As a matter of fact, Hotblack 
refused to put up any more 
wound stripes—said he might 
as well wear a gold cuff. The 
book is crammed with good 
things and pictures, but, my 
hat! (to be in keeping), when 
Orpen gets to the Peace Con- 
ference, he does let himself go! 
And why not? Observe: 


“They appeared [the ‘ frocks’ 
as he calls them] to think so 
much—too much—of their own 
personal importance, searching all 
the time for popularity, each little 
one for himself—strange little 
things. President Wilson made a 
great hit in the Press with his 
smile. He was pleased at that, 
and after this he never failed to 
let you see all his back teeth. 
Lloyd George grew hair down 
his back, I presume from Mr. 
Asquith’s lead. Paderewski— 
well, he was always a made-up 


Mr. LLoyo GEeorGE, job. . . . The fighting man, alive, 
PRESIDENT WILSON and those who fought and died— 
AND M. CLEMENCEAU. all the people who made the 


Peace Conference possible, were 

being forgotten, the ‘frocks’ 
reigned supreme. One was almost forced to think that the 
‘frocks’ won the war. ‘I did this,’ ‘I did that,’ they all 
screamed, but the silent soldier-man never said a word, yet he 
must have thought a lot. . . .” 


And he adds that when the Peace Terms were handed to 
the Germans at the Trianon Palace he was unable to get 
a card of admission. 
During the afternoon he 
met Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson and asked 
him about the ceremony. 
“Oh,” said the great 
soldier, ‘‘ I haven’t been 
there. They wouldn’t 
give me a pass, the little 
‘frocks’ wouldn’t give 
me one.’”” One more 
picture: Colonel House 
asked Orpen if he had 
painted President 
Wilson. Orpen replied 
that the President said 
he had not time for 
the sittings. ‘‘ What 
damned rot!” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘He’s got a 
damned sight more time 
than I ‘have, :.,..- Ei 
see that he’s here.” 
And he did ! 
F. D. G. 


THE RIVIERA OF 
THE CORNICHE 
ROAD. 


By Str FREDERICK 
TREVES, BART. 25s. 
net. (Cassell.) 

In a handsomely 
bound, copiously illus- 
trated volume, Sir 
Frederick Treves has 
Trotsky. given us what is more 
than a mere holiday 
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From The Riviera of the Corniche Road 
(Cassell). 


book, for he has set out the general history 
of the Riviera from the days of the cave 
man to the present time. Remote antiquity 
is naturally only touched upon for the sake 
of completeness, the great portion of the 
book being descriptive of more modern 
aspects, and we are given accounts of Nice, 
Mentone, Cimiez, Grasse, Monte Carlo and 
minor resorts. Sir Frederick writes attrac- 
tively ; his style is clear, lively and pictorial, 
and the book abounds in graphic bits of des- 
cription, well told anecdotes and humorous 
touches. Those who have read “ The Other 
Side of the Lantern” will have already 
made acquaintance with these traits of the 
author’s style. Every picturesque nook and 
historic corner of the region under survey 
comes in for attention, and is described in 
a few vivid sentences : 

“‘There are no two things alike in Cagnes, 
nothing that matches. It is indeed a pile of 
very miscellaneous houses, inclined to set 
themselves askew, like the parts of a cubist 


picture. . . . It looks like a very decrepit sick 
person who has slipped down in bed.” 


Then of Monaco : 


“Its walls, lit by the sun, are sheer precipices 

of biscuit-coloured rock, tinted faintly with red, 
as with rust. From every crack and cranny on 
its towering sides something green is bursting ; 
while here and there a flower, yellow or blue, 
clings to a ledge like a perching bird.” 
It is a volume which, while possessing a 
special attraction for the fortune-favoured 
folk who make holiday on the Riviera, will 
have no small interest for those who “ can 
only read about these places in books.”’ 


THE ARTS IN EARLY 
ENGLAND. 


By G. Batpwin Brown, M.A., Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 


Vol. V: ‘The Ruthwell and Bewcastle 
Crosses”’; ‘‘ The Gospels of Lindisfarne.”’ 
30s. net. (John Murray.) 


The fifth volume of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s 


From The Arts in Early England 


(John Murray). 
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erudite history of “‘The Arts in Early 
England” is concerned mainly with a 
detailed description of the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle Crosses and of the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne. The antiquary, the hagiologist 
and the epigraphist will find this new 
volume very much to their taste. Never 
we should think before has such a mass of 
criticism —literary, artistic, archeological, 
linguistic and philological—been devoted to 
a connotation of ancient monuments as 
Mr. Brown has bestowed on deciphering and 
translating the names inscribed on these 
two famous crosses. We should like to 
quote from the third chapter of the book 
the very interesting accounts of the pre- 
Christian uses of the cross and of the 
evolution of the chrism from monogram to 
religious symbol. We wish we could do 
justice to the loving care with which the 
author examines the famous Ormside bowl 
and establishes the authenticity of the 
coffin of St. Cuthbert. But our space is 
limited ; so we must content ourselves with 
calling the attention of all lovers of art 
and of antiquities to this learned and 
handsomely produced volume. It is a 
noteworthy example ot the ripest English 
scholarship. 


THe CHRIST OF BEWCASTLE. 
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From The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories 
(Educational Book Co.). 
Reviewed in this Number. 


SHASTA OF THE WOLVES. 


By OLaF BAKER. 6s. (Harrap.) 

A well-illustrated tale of a child found among lonely 
hills by the old she-wolf Nitka, who picked up a small 
brown bundle, which set up a thin wail. Nitka pre- 
served the little human being, and brought it up with 
her own cubs in their wild cave-home. “If you had 
asked Nitka why she had taken the baby’s part, I don’t 
believe she could have told you. All she knew was that 
there was a feeling inside her that this odd thing she had 
found in the forest was to be protected from harm.” 


From A New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry 
y A. E. Waite 
(Rider). 
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A Story From Boccaccio. 
From the painting by Prof. Amos Cassioli. 


This is 4 fine and remarkable story of wolf life in the 
mountains and canyons, a tale of eagles, and grizzlies, and 
hunting; and no lover of the open air should miss it. 


WAYSIDE TREES AND HOW 

TO KNOW THEM. 
By Forster Rosson. Profusely illustrated by the Author. 
7s. 6d. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


How many of us, if we told the truth, could say that 
we know by sight all, or even many, of the trees that we 
know by name? Here is the ideal book to remedy that 


THe DEATH OF HIRAM. 
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defect in our education. With this in our pocket 
we may go anywhere and, after a brief reference 
to the book, recognise any of our common trees 
at sight. The author has grouped the trees under 
their leaf forms, of which exact line drawings are 
presented, supplementing these with a series of 
beautiful pencil drawings of the trees themselves. 
It is an interesting and very helpful treasury of 
elementary knowledge, and its possession will 
add much to the pleasure of one’s excursions 
about the country-side. Admirable in idea and 
admirably produced, it augurs well for the 
success of the How to Know Them series, of 
which it is the first. 


TOPEE AND TURBAN, OR HERE 
AND THERE IN INDIA. 


By Lieut.-Col. H. A. NEWELL. 
£1 Is. net. (Lane.) 


THE ISLANDERS OF 
THE PACIFIC. 


By Lieut.-Col. T. R. St. Jounston. 
25s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The historian of the British Army, Mr. Fortescue, 
when he was lecturing the other day and praising 


From Wayside Trees 
By Forster Robson 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


the equanimity and ubiquity of “‘ that strong man, 
Thomas Atkins,” might have dwelt just as warmly 
on our indebtedness to the research and scholarship 
of Tommy’s officers. These two colonels, one in the 
Indian army and one in the service of the Foreign 
Office, have written books.before of special authority 
in their several fields. Colonel Newell has bestowed 
many standard guide-books on the provinces and 
native states of India, and in the course of many 
years’ travel up and down the peninsula has gathered 
a harvest of folk-lore and observation which no form 
of guide-book yet discovered can be expected to 
contain. Now it may be affirmed as a rule that the 
man who has done one thing supremely well is rarely 
wanting in resources beyond what that task required, 
and it is no surprise to find in this case that the 
guide turns out to be a philosopher as well. Colonel 
Newell has dipped freely into the past, the native 
traditions and records, and steered the investigations 
of science into safe channels, especially where there 
come the dividing lines between Aryan, Greek, Persian, 
Moghul, and British influences. The extent and 
duration of India are chequered with the files of 
conquest and the ranks of creed, and Colonel Newell 
puts new interest into the architectural relics of Hindu, 


“THE BABY WOLF-BROTHERS 


(Harrap). SAT INA ROW . . . SNIFFING 
WITH THEIR PUPPY NOSES” 
Buddhist, Jain and Mohammedan, their significance 


and purpose, and their value to the interpreter of to-day. 
He traces the survival of the Aryan in the Kashmiri 
Brahman talking the Sanskrit of many centuries ago in 
India’s bazars to-day. 

Perhaps the best chapters of the Colonel’s wanderings 
throughout the length and breadth of India are those 


From Topee and Turban 
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THE SACRED E -EPHANT ARRAYED 
FCR THE DURSARAH. 


(John Lane). 
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describing that strange and primitive race, the 
Todas of Madras, especially where those people 
develop outlines of affinity with the Uganda 
tribes unearthed by Mr. Roscoe on his recent 
expedition. Still more engaging are the points 
of contact between Colonel Newell’s ethnological 
theories and those of Colonel St. Johnston regarding 
the island races of the Pacific. As District Com- 
missioner of the Lau Islands his opportunities 
were exceptional and well used. Similarities are 
noted not only in racial type and custom, but 
in philology and folk-lore, and though these may 
not always bear deeper investigation, they are 
like the surface gems that lure a prospector on, 
and are as nothing to the certainties at which 
we hope ultimately to arrive. The Pacific book 
is richer in horrors and in surprises, both by 
letterpress and picture, and we may lay the 
patriotic unction to our souls that when we have 
been dealing as long with the seas and archipelagoes 
““down under,’’ they will show advances at a pace 
eclipsing India’s if possible. But we may never 
come any nearer to finding the dates and routes 
of the primeval trek of the races scattering east 
and west and southward from that nook of Meso- 
potamia which men for ages have called “the 
cradle of the world.”’ 

Both books are richly illustrated, and are full 
of knowledge and fascination. 


A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN. 


By the Ricut Hon. Sir ERNEsT SATOW. 32s. net. 
(Seeley, Service.) 

No more than some early chapters in the story 
of the author’s distinguished and eventful career 
are recorded in this volume. They relate, however, 
to momentous phases in the progress of Japan to 
the high position she holds to-day among great 
nations. It was during the period about which 
Sir Ernest writes that her ports were opened for 
good and all to foreign trade, that the supreme 
authority of the Mikado was restored, and the 


traditions of a feudal system shattered if not 
completely swept away. Sixty years ago, more- 
over, when as a student interpreter the author 
first went to Japan, the country and the people still 
retained characteristic features which were presently to 


From A Diplomat in Japan 
(Seeley, Service). 


From China, Japan and Korea FUJIYAMA THE PEERLESS. 
By J. O. P. Bland 


(Heinemann). 
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THe Last OF THE SHOGUNS, 
TOKUGAWA YOSHINOBU (KELKI). 


be lost, and which very few foreigners had such favourable 
opportunities of observing or, if they saw, could record 


with the insight derived from 
an ardent study of the language, 
literature and history of the 
Japanese. It is this that gives 
a peculiar value to Sir Ernest’s 
reminiscences of journeys in 
what was then a region almost 
unknown to strangers from the 
West. His account of excur- 
sions in the interior have a 
fascination which in later books 
of travel is either entirely 
wanting or seems scarcely to 
harmonise with evidence of a 
modern spirit apparent on all 
sides. We have changed all 
that, our Far Eastern allies 
may say, and they have. cer- 
tainly changed a great deal. 
Yet even in those days there 
was talk among more advanced 
politicians of establishing a 
parliament and a constitution 
on the English model. It was 
a mad idea in the author’s 
opinion, and the proposal that 
he should enter the Mikado’s 
service and assist in organising 
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representative 
government did not 
allure him. As an 
instructive com- 
mentary on the con- 
duct of British 
relations with Japan 
during Sir Ernest’s 
first residence in the 
country, the book well 
merits the attention it 
will”certainly receive 
both here and in the 
land of the rising 
sun. 


ROSE 


GARDENING. 


By Mary Hanmp- 
DEN. Illustrated 
with 8 Colour Plates 
and Line Drawings 
by Maup A. WEstT. 
(Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 


This book deals 
with every phase of 
rose culture, from the 
preparation of the soil 
to the time of flower- 
ing, and includes a 
specially useful chap- 
ter on the enemies of 
the rose. It is the 
outcome of years of 
practical experience, 
and the information 
it supplies has been 
pronounced both 
serviceable and 
reliable by one of the 
most prominent 
and successful rose- 
growers in England. 
Miss West’s work 
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From Rose Gardening 
By Mary Hampden 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


Epouarbd HERRIOT. 


(The Daily Mail Rose) 


From a colour drawing by Maud A. West. 


gossip, revealing, as 
it does, the Princess’s 
personal experiments 
in horticulture and 
her ideas as to the 
qualities a garden 
should possess. She 
shows how the scheme 
for having various 
parts of the garden 
abloom at various 
seasons of the year can 
be effectively carried 
out, and is, indeed, 
full of happy sugges- 
tions that spring from 
a wide experience and 
an intense love of all 
growing things. Many 
beautiful photographs 
are scattered through 
the pages, and the 
work, under Miss 
Flora Klickmann’s 
able editorship, is a 
triumph both of art 
and utility. 


THE RISING 
TIDE AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By CHARLES WHITBY, 
M.D. 5s. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 
Dr. Whitby writes 
very cultured and 
accomplished verse 
upon traditional 
themes and in tradi- 
tional metres. One 
pictures him (rightly 
or wrongly) as_ the 
best type of country 
practitioner—a keen 
scientist, a lover of 
nature, a discriminat- 
ing patron of the arts, 


in colour is exquisitely done, and the line drawings, 
showing practical designs for beds and borders, etc., 
complete the usefulness of a volume that will appeal to 
all who are interested 
in the culture of 
roses. 


and a warm-hearted humanitarian. His poetry reveals aman 

of many interests and of many moods, but its characteristic 

note is, perhaps, one of a gentle and pensive melancholy : 

“Youth will pass and 
hope will perish, 
We complain ; 

Is there nothing that 


we cherish 
IN OUR Not in vain ? 
“ Ah, the future will be 
FLOWER 
We surmise, 

GARDEN. But with glory unbe- 

By HER Late holden 

HIGHNESS THE CROWN 


Of our eyes. 
PRINCESS OF SWEDEN. 
Prepared by FLora 
KLICKMANN. (R.T.S.) 


“Strengthen us in our 
affliction ! 
We implore ; 
But the old serene 


Garden lovers conviction 


especially those who 
read ‘“‘ The Garden 
That We Made” by 
the late Crown Prin- 
cess of Sweden (née 
Princess Margaret of 
Connaught), will 


Comes no more.” 


The most individual 
and striking piece in 
the book is the title- 
poem, which describes, 
very realistically yet 


with perfect artistic 


From In Our Flower Garden restraint, the birth of 


welcome this later 
volume of her garden 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
SWEDEN WORKING ON ONE 


By the late Crown Princess of Sweden 
(R.T.S.). 
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WALKS IN ROUEN. 
By JocELYN Perkins. 5s. 6d. (S.P.C.K.) 


We like this brisk and practical little guide. Mr. Perkins, 
seeing, in his mind’s eye, the ignorant tourist, grips him 
firmly by the hand, and leads him hither and thither in 
the wonderful town, and will make him feel certain that 
he is not missing anything he ought to see, nor running 
into the pitfalls that otherwise would await him. For 
instance, in Tour I, Mr. Perkins writes: ‘‘ Make a point 
of entering Rouen Cathedral by the west door. The first 
sight of the wondrous beauty of this noble church will 
fill you with awe. Let this first impression sink right into 
you and become part and parcel of your very self, before 
you attempt to examine any details.’”’ The author has 
contrived his work with real skill, getting into a space of 
less than two hundred well-printed pages the historical 
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From The Practical Book of Sitk Rua. 
Oriental Rugs 
(Lippincott). 


story and descriptions of the monuments. There are nine 
tours ; and, in two appendices, notes on the history of Nor- 
mandy and on the life of Jeanne d’Arc are concisely given. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 
By G. GrirFin Lewis. Illustrated. (Lippincott.) 


To the layman, picking up this book for the first time, 
the contents will come as a revelation of beauty and 
craftsmanship. The letterpress is full of valuable informa- 
tion, and the illustrations include many wonderful colour 
plates ; one of these, the picture of an antique Ghiordes 
prayer rug took over two months’ experimenting before 
it was possible to make the plate, and more than sixty 
shades of red appear in it. The result is a triumph of 
colour reproduction. For intending purchasers of Oriental 
rugs there is a fund of practical information and advice 
in this book, and dealers and connoisseurs will find it 
extremely handy for reference. ‘‘ Those who have good 
Oriental rugs will do well to keep them,” says the author 
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in his preface to this fifth edition, ‘‘ and those who ever 
hope to possess any had better get them now .. . . for;they 
will surely grow more scarce and higher in price. Most 
of the rug-making people have been annihilated or trans- 
ported, and those left have eaten their sheep and made 
their wool into clothing. The family looms of the East 
are silent and broken, and there will be little or no weaving 
in the future. It is one of the pitiful results of the war, 
for truly there is a wealth of beauty and a world of senti- 
ment in these magit carpets of the Orient.’”” One is not 
surprised that this is the fifth edition of the book—it should 
run into many more editions yet. 


JIMMY JOHNNY.| 
By J. J. Betz. 5s. (Holden & Hardingham.) 

A trifle, light as air, and a very engaging trifle. It 
tells,in Mr. Bell’s inimitable manner, of the early loves a 
of that big, lonely, pawky Scottish loon, Jimmy 
Johnny (condemned to live with a terrible aunt) and his 
refreshing neighbour, young Christabel. Her girlish charm, 
her pertness, the utter surprisingness of her, fascinate Jimmy 


From The Promise Cover DESIGN. 
James B. Hendryx's story of the Wild West 
(Jarrolds). 

Johnny, and their cautious dialogue together is pleasant 
‘and amusing indeed to read at the end of a hard day’s 
work. There is not a heavy line, or an unnecessary para- 
graph in the book, the things hang together on the most 
slender plot ; but, somehow or other, Mr. Bell carries it 
through triumphantly. We know that aunt; we see that 
quaint old Captain, who plays his part in the friendship ; 
we can guess at the thrilling talks the two young folks had 
at night, when the neighbouring skylights went up, and 
“in the-glow, a hand, with a comb, appeared, then the 
pretty head of Christabel.”’ 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY (Vol. II). 
By VILHELM RAsMuSSEN. 5s. 6d. net. (Gyldendal.) 

Here is the second volume of a most accurate and interest- 
ing study of the development of consciousness and intelli- 
gence in children. It is based on personal observation 
fortified by study of all the available observations made 
public by other investigators in Europe and America. The 
author lays great stress on the fact that the first condition 
essential, in order that the child may attain the highest 
possible psychical development in accordance with its 
inherited capabilities, is that it shall receive the correct 
physical training. A few brief but very apposite observa- 
tions are made on this matter ; and then we have chapters 
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From Child Pyschology 
Vol. II, by Vilhelm Rasmussen 


(Gyldendal). 


Two LapiEs. 


A child's drawing. 


of absorbing interest dealing with the first dawn and 
shaping in the child’s mind of such concepts as time, 
duration, recurrence, the idea of space, its notions about 
perceptible phenomena (such as the sun, the moon, the 
stars), early feelings on religion, death, life, birth, origins, 
etc. All these are discussed and described with most 
interesting detail and examples, also the first efforts at 
drawing. It is a serious and illuminating little book, and 
should be of very great value to teachers and to all parents 
who take a natural delight in observing the dawning and 
growing faculties of their children. 


From Richard the Brazen 
Cyrus T. Brady's Wild West novel 
(Jarrolds). 
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MAIN STREET: 
THE STORY OF CAROL KENNICOTT. 
Srncrarr Lewis. 8s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stotighton.) 


Some books owe their hold upon us to their giving a 
clear, unbiased, unemotional portrayal of what goes on, 
is said, is done. ‘‘ Main Street ’’ is of this number. It is 
the answer to what one school of realists ask of art. A 
picture of an ordinary small town in the Middle West 
might readily be dull. In Mr. Lewis’s hands the daily 
happenings in the life of Gopher Prairie are of absorbing 
interest. By means of vivid and vigorous observation he 
achieves his results. There is little psychology and no 
visible grouping of effects. His people seem just to happen 
to be passing ; he has listened to their talk and has noted it 
down. He has drawn them with a marvellous exactitude— 
Carol, the city-girl, her husband, Dr. Kennicott, Miles 
Bjornstam. He has caught the expression on the face of 
the town and, by implication, on that of other towns in 
America and elsewhere that have Main Streets. For the 
Main Street in the town of Minnesota is the continuation of 
Main Streets everywhere. Mr. Lewis shows us humanity 
talking, naturally and quite unimpressively. We are 
interested because we are listening to ourselves or are 
recognising the voices of our neighbours. 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE. 
By MARGARET LockKyYER. 8s, 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 


é 


This is a story of the war, from another angle. The hero, 
Anton, is a young Croatian who leaves Austria to support 
his own race among the Serbs. After service in Belgrade 
he is sent on a diplomatic mission to Italy, where he 
becomes involved in the toils of the German spy system. 
This part of her story gives the author chances which she 
. takes to the full. But perhaps the scenes where she is 
From The Path of the King Cover pEsian. most successful are on a quieter plane. In the character 

By Joba Gachas of Mrs. Sherman she gives an excellent picture of a certain 


————_ type of hostess who, ‘‘ accustomed to the ordinary cross- 
currents and daily difficulties of society, expected people 

THE PATH OF THE KING. to talk and to wrangle impersonally. Then some one said 
By Joun Bucuan. 8s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) a real thing, a wretched real thing, and social intercourse 
“It is not for nothing that a great man leaves posterity. stopped.” ‘‘ From Another Angle’”’ is a book which one 
But who is more likely to inherit the fire—the elder son reads easily and with pleasure, enjoying the little sketches 
with his flesh-pots or the younger son with his fortune ——- -- 


to make ? Just think of it! All the younger sons 
of younger sons back through the generations! . 
We all of us may have king’s blood in our veins. 
. . » The spark once transmitted may smoulder for 
generations under ashes, but the appointed time will 
come, and it will flare up to warm the world... . 
And we fools rub our eyes and wonder when we 
see genius come out of the gutter. It didn’t begin 
there... .’’ This is the idea on which Mr. Buchan 
has based his new book, ‘‘ The Path of the King.”’ 
It serves as a thread on which to hang a number 
of stories, or episodes, each one carrying on the , 
tale to a fresh generation; so that we trace “ that 
in the stock which is fated to endure’’ from far 
back in the history of man, right down to modern 
times. The theme is handled with a sure mastery, 
and each story recounted is a vivid little cameo ; 
packed full of adventure and human interest it 
makes a direct appeal to the imagination and the 
love of romance inherent in all of us. We meet 
many famous people in the course of the book, 
including Joan of Arc, Sir Walter Ralegh, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Abraham Lincoln. It is on the death 
of Lincoln that the story comes to a fitting conclusion. 
Of all the stirring scenes in history which Mr. Buchan 
describes, this last is perhaps the greatest. ‘‘ There 
goes the first American,’’ says some one as the 
President’s body is carried by to lie in state. “I 
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From The Valley of Silent Men 
By James Oliver Curwood 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Cover DESIGN. 


of people and places by the way. It gives a good picture 
of Italy’s entry into the war. But it is not an army book. 
Its purpose is with the effects of the war on men and women 
outside the range. of the guns. 


PILGRIMAGE. 


By LorpGoreELt. 6s. (Longmans.) 


“‘Oh, but we have played the critic! 
With lavish hand apportioned praise and blame ’’— 


is the key-note of Lord Gorell’s new volume, “ Pilgrimage.” 
Youth and her spirit, that boldly judges all things, is 
departed, and the best poems of the book are narratives 
of psychological experience; these are never critical. 
Since it is a reviewer’s insignificant duty to “ apportion 
praise and blame,’’ we suggest that Lord Gorell’s poetry 
would be the better for compression ; beauty of sense and 
brilliance of thought are alike deadened by excess of words. 
But if weak in technique, here is a man inquisitive as 
Milton, who must.needs question 


* “every rugged beak and promontory ”’ 
in his search for insight into the heart of things. Hannibal, 
Mary Stuart, the bank clerk, the empire builder, the hero 


turned coward for a woman’s love, all lay bare their souls 


with a somewhat bewildering profusion. 
‘*T am not sinless: who is there that is,” 


says Mary Stuart; Hannibal wonders : 


. . will there be 
War with the Roman even after death,” 


“e 
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and the poet, conceiving the dead hopes of youth as folly, 
condemns himself with : 


““What splendid fools we dreamers are ”’ 


in the approved manner of Rupert Brooke. Of writing for 
“love of lovely words ’”’ the book holds little, but some- 
thing of that great spirit of poetic inquiry that was 
Milton’s and Browning’s there undoubtedly is. 


THE MAGDALENE, 
AND 
OTHER VERSES. 


By WYLLARDE. 3s. 6d. 


Dolf Wyllarde’s ‘‘The Magdalene, and other Verses ”’ 
hesitate on the boundary line between verse and its great 
sister, poetry. The spirit that created this book has been 
tested in the fire of life, and purged of over-certainty ; has 
discovered that to know is only to be conscious of human 
insignificance and ignorance. The style of the verse is 
over-conventional, and rhythms are used that are sad 
evidence of the old truth that the metres of Kipling are 
unsuited to mortal kind other than their author. Bu‘ 
there are poems in this book that are neither trite nor 
borrowed. The ‘‘ Magdalene ”’ has that rare distinction in 
a narrative poem : that to read it once is to read it without 
‘delay again. The Bible version of the story, in its sim- 
plicity and dignity, shames all rivals into obscurity ; but, 
apart from this, Dolf Wyllarde’s poem is very moving and 
contains several beautiful stanzas. ‘‘ St. Anthony” and 


(Stanley Paul.) 


“Linda,” a tale of the Devil’s gift of his daughter to God, 
are both excellent pieces of imaginative narrative ; and in 
a condemnation of socialists there is a vein both of humour 
and truth. 


From The Rose Dawn Cover DEesiGn. 
By Stewart Edward White 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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GERONIMO: 
THE APACHE CHIEF. 


See article on “ The Novel of the Open Air.” 


From The Pursuit of the Apache 
(Appleton). 


THE SONNETS OF MILTON. 
With Introduction and Notes. 
By Joun S. Smart, M.A., D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. (Glasgow : 
Maclehose, Jackson.) 

It might be thought by a superficial reader of English 
literature that almost the final work in Miltonic research 
had been accomplished by now, but the present erudite 
study by Mr. Smart controverts any such idea, and it even 
hints that there may still lurk many obscure allusions in 
Milton awaiting their interpreter. Mr. Smart’s work at 
once commends itself, not alone because of the prolonged 
research and sound learning patent on every page, but by 
reason of its attractive method and format. A general 
introduction, giving a comprehensive account of the history 
and nature of the sonnet form in England and Italy with 
reference to the sonneteers of both countries, is followed 
by a series of compact summaries, analysing the sonnets 
of Milton by word, phrase, or line. The sections and sub- 
sections fall into line in well-ordered sequence. The 
main treatment is exegetical, and in the worthy role of 
interpreter, Mr. Smart takes great pains to make his 
elucidations as clear as crystal and as revealing as truth 
itself. A case in point is his sterling examination of 
Milton’s indebtedness to the Petrarchian method, though 
the poet’s independent genius enabled him to place “ the 
English sonnet on a new foundation.”” The accusations of 
irregularity, violation of laws, rebellion and literary 
anarchism, which have been levelled against the prosody 
of the sonnets by a number of critics, Mr. Smart meets 
with composure, and in refuting these accusations he 
shows convincingly that, on the contrary, many of the 
sonnets are classically regular, and that those in which 
variations occur were so premeditated and designed for 
“the attainment of some metrical and poetic purpose.” 
Milton submitted respectfully to the Greek and Latin 
classics alone, but he refused to be hide-bound by a 
“legislation of which he had never heard.’’ If one may 
take exception to anything in this book, it is to the neglected 
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esthetic view of the sonnets, but perhaps that is beside 
the mark in a volume that professes research as its primary 
object. The appendix, consisting of an assemblage of 
authorities and a citation of documents, will prove in- 
valuable to present and future Miltonic scholars. Mr. 
Smart is to be complimented as much for his thoroughly 
cohesive plan as for his clear elucidation of hitherto obscure 
and vexatious problems. 


THE WILD GOOSE. 


By GOUVERNEUR Morris. 8s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


America is prolific in novels combining vigorous narrative 
and scenes of real power with curious naivetés of different 
kinds. Such is ‘‘ The Wild Goose.” It is the assertion 
of hunters, whether well founded or not the author wisely 
does not inquire, that a wild gander, if bereaved of his mate, 
never takes another, but lives solitary into extreme old 
age. The story is given of their human counterpart—a 
man whose wife leaves him, and who can find no rest with 
any other woman. It would be easy to mock at the plot. 
The lawful husband, the Wild Goose, is good-looking, 
gifted, clean-lived, and also rich. The lover for whom the 
wife deserts him is ugly, mediocre, poor, and has a past. 
The neighbourhood positively bristles with people pining 
in hopeless love for either the wronged husband or the 
erring wife and nobly restraining their feelings, including 
(a disastrous lapse in taste) the erring wife’s mother. 
There is a good deal of rather shallow and sonorous 
philosophy of sex and an inordinate amount of preaching 
at the unfortunate woman by everybody. The moral 
would appear to be, ‘“‘ Husbands, beat your wives—and 
always have large families.’’ Yet in spite of all these 
crudities, it is undeniable that the narrative holds the 
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By Robert J. C. Stead 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


See article on “ The Novel of the Open Air.” 
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attention with almost 
humiliating closeness 
and the book is one 
that it is hard to put 
down. Also we are 
spared the conven- 
tional happy ending, 
which is commendable 
self-restraint in the 
author. But how he 
can put such good 
pages next such bad 
ones is a perplexing 
mystery. 


A STRING OF 
SAPPHIRES. 


By HELEN Parry 
EDEN. Ios. net. 


(Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne.) 


Mrs. Parry Eden 
has long taught us to 
expect in her work a 
rose of fancy and 
delicate verse grafted 
on to her father’s 
Celtic wit, and even 
in this rhymed Christ- 
ology she cannot 
refrain from _ giving 
us a preface which is 
a model of Catholic 
earnestness and piety 
lightened by variety 
of touch. In attempt- 
ing to frame the 
mysteries of the 
Redeemer’s life and 
passion in such a form 
as may appeal afresh 
to “the young and 
the simple,” she 
reminds their elders 
that there is a danger 
of losing the attention 
of their pupils if the 
lesson becomes an 
imposition. 
Corman, 
the monk of 
Iona, com- 
plained to St. 
Aidan that 
he had found 
the Northum- 
brians deaf to 
his ministra- 
tions. Was 
it their stub- 
bornness or 
your harsh- 
ness came 
the rebuke; 
‘did you 
forget to give 
the milk first 
and the meat 
afterwards ? ” 
thas, 
rhyme and 
allite:ation are 
something 
more than 
dull narcotics 


: From English Church Monuments 
numbin g By Fred 11. Crossley 


(Batsford). 


are, Mrs. Eden 
reminds us, the 
reinforcement of 
inspiration, not its 
camp-followers. ‘‘He 
who aids memory aids 
one of the three 
powers of the soul; 
and he who aids a 
child’s memory of 
divine things fortifies 
an outpost of the 
City of God.” It is 
idle to expect the 
free and unfettered 
wings of poetry to 
stir imagination here, 
especially in dealing 
with familiar themes 
which have tempted 
and inspired the poet 
in all lands and 
ages, but Mrs. Eden 
reaches a level far 
higher than the older 
paraphrases when she 
writes like this of 
Simeon’s prophecy : 
““*O, some there be 
shall fall,’ said he, 
‘And some there be 
shall rise ; 
All for the sake of 
this thy Son. 
For He shall be set 
till time is done 


For a sign the world 
denies ; 


“*And the hidden 
thoughts ofa 
hundred hearts 

Shall openly be 
shown. 

But before these 
things shall come 
about 

And the soul of man 
know faith and 
doubt 

A sword shall pierce 
thine own.’”’ 


THE 
MERRY 
HEART. 


Words by D. 
EARDLEY 
WILMoT. 


Music by 
TERESA DEL 
RIEGO. 


(Chappell.) 

A song that 
ripples along. 
Butthe melody 
is in a much 
fresher vein 
than the words. 
One is pained 
to find the 
Merry Heart 
outsidethe 
doors of 
Heaven in the 
last verse. 
Surely the idea 
could have 
been expressed 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES. 


By the Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., P.C., 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s, net. 
In these volumes Lord Bryce examines a few popular governments 


in their actual working, comparing them with one another, and 
setting forth the various merits and defects which belong to each. 


The Works of William Ernest 


Henley. New Edition. In 5 volumes. Crown 
8vo. 12s. net each. Vol. IV. VIEWS AND 
REVIEWS: Essays in Appreciation. 


The Novels and Stories of 
Henry James. In 35 monthly volumes. In 


two styles—Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
Pocket Edition. F’cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
Vol. IV. CONFIDENCE. 


Thought and Expression in 
the Sixteenth Century 


By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ The 
Mediaeval Mind,” ete. 2vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 

The Glasgow Herald:—“A valuable conspectus of interrelated 
and interacting lines of thought, experiment, and study.” 


Divine Imagining: An Essay 
on the First Principles of 
Philosophy. Being a continuation of the 


Experiment which took shape first in “The World as 
Imagination” (No. 2 of “The World as Imagination” 
Series). By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. Extra crown 
8vo. 15s, net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


Messrs, LONGMANS’ LIST 


STREAKS OF LIFE 


WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE EARLY DAYS 
OF THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


By J. BRUCE GLASIER. With a Preface by MISS MAY MORRIS, 
and two Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net 


A Selection from the Poems of GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


Translated and Annotated with a Biographical Introduction by 
EMILY A. TRIBE. 8vo. 14s, net 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. SEVENTH IMPRESSION — 


By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, C.V.O., D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 68, net. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 

3s. 6d. net per Volume, Cloth; 5s. net, Leather. F’cap 8vo. 
ARNOLD'S (Sir Edwin) The Light of the World 
DE LA MARE’S (W.) Songs of Childhood 
FROUDE'S (J. A.) 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 5 vols. 
JEFFERIES’ (Richard) the Story of My Heart 
LANG'S (Andrew) 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old France 

Ballades and Rhymes 

Books and Bookmen 
MACKAIL’S (J. W.) 

The Life of William Morris, 2 vols. 

MORRIS’S (William) 
The Life and Death of Jason. A Poem. 


Poems by the Way 


The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems 
A Dream of John Ba 's Lesson 


The Story of the Glittering Plain 

The Wood beyond the World 

The Well at the World’s End. 2 vols. 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles, 2 vols. 

The Sundering Flood. vols. 

The Pilgrims of Hope; and Chants for Socialists 
*News from Nowhere. * Also issued in paper covers, 2s, net 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CQ., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, LTD. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 


An Introduction to the 
History of Japan 


By Katsuro Hara. Cloth. 15/- net. 
An intensely interesting volume published with the co-operation of the 
Yamato Society of Tokio and the Japan Society of New York, which will 
prove illuminating to the great majority of readers. 


The Comédienne 


By Wladyslaw Stanislaw Reymont. Cloth. 8/6 net. 


A gripping tale of Polish life. 


Reymont is the author of a dozen tremendously successful novels which 
have been translated from the Polish into all Continental languages, but 
this is the first one to appear in English. 


Intimate Golf Talks 


By Elon Jessup and John Duncan Dunn. Fully 
illustrated from photographs. Cloth. 18/- net. 


“* «Intimate Golf Talks’ is so clearly written—the exposition of the whole 
subject is the most lucid that we can remember—that any player who is 
either a beginner, or not averse to helpful suggestions, will be able to 
draw ‘ tips’ and comfort from it. The volume is fully and excellently 
illustrated.”—A berdeen Daily Journal 


Master Auction 


By Florence Irwin. Cloth. 7/6 net. 
A book not for the beginner, but for the more advanced player. 


“ It is as full of matter as an egg is of meat. The literary style has the 
force of a sledge-hammer.”—Sportsman 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX 


By R. THURSTON HOPKINS, Author of 
Rudyard Kipling: A Literary Appreciation.” With 
eight full-page illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12/6 net 
A lively and entertaining record of the Author’s peregrination in the 


Sussex which has served as a background for so many of Kipling’s songs 
and stories, 


CRASHIE HOWE 


By BERTRAM SMITH. Crown 8vo, 6/- net. With 
an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL 


“ Certainly nothing better of the kind has appeared since ‘ Auld Licht 
Idylls’ and ‘ A Window in Thrums.’””—Daily Mail 

“It is a fascinating little book, full of quiet but really delicious 
humour. It will bear reading over and over again.”—Truth 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES 
By HORACE NELSON, 3/6 net, cloth 


“ 


. . «every one of them having an appeal to those who can 
share the Author's varied interests, and can admire his versatility.”— 


Surrey Comet 
GOLF BOOKS 
A New Series. Illustrated, Cloth, 2/6 net, each 


SUPER-GOLF. By ROBERT H. K. BROWNING, 
Editor of “ Golfing ” 


GOLF’S LITTLE IRONIES. By HARRY 
FULFORD, Professional at Le Touquet, Author of 
Potted Golf 


E._ By Dr. A. 
by H. Ss. ‘Cons 


THE HAUNTED MAJOR. By R. MAR. 
SHALL. [Illustrated by Harry Furniss. (New 
Edition) 


To be had from all Booksellers 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON, KENT ®& CO., LTD. 
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From The Art of E. A. Rickards 
(Technical Journals, Ltd.) 


THE ART OF E. A RICKARDS: 


A Collection of his Architectural Drawings, Paintings and 
Sketches, with a Personal Sketch by Arnold Bennett, an 
Appreciation by H. V. Lanchester, and Technical Notes 
by Amor Fenn. 


£3 38. net. (Technical Journals Ltd.) 

This collection of architectural drawings, paintings, 
sketches and caricatures summarises the various branches 
of art in which Edwin Alfred Rickards excelled. The 
illustrations of architecture are selected from various 
works, mostly competitive and in collaboration with 
H. V. Lanchester. The wonderful breadth and freedom 
of design and draughtsmanship in Rickards’s work is 
reminiscent of 
Alfred Stevens, of 


London, must at some time or 
other have come under the influ- 
ence of his extraordinary vivid 
personality and have been pro- 
voked and stimulated thereby. 
Twenty-five years ago, fresh from 
the laurels of the Cardiff competi- 
tion, he was the young man 
of achievement and renown 
whom all were anxious to 
know. He was the Augustus 
John of our profession, vigorous 
and disturbing. Those were 
the days of little orders and 
timid detail. Into such he 
came with his big-scale full 
baroque. He made monuments 
where others were designing 
wall patterns.’’ The book con- 
tains many fine examples of his 
work in pen and pencil. The 
Perspective of the London 
County Council Hall Competi- 
tion design is a good example 
of his pen drawing, and the 
beautifully executed drawings 
of the Grand Staircase, Central 
Hall, Westminster, and the 
Council Chambers, Cardiff 
Municipal Buildings and Dept- 
ford Town Hall, are typical 
examples of his work in pencil. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, on Rickards’s work in caricature, 
says in his personal sketch: ‘“‘ Although he would talk 
far less about caricature than about sketching from 
nature, he was vastly more deeply bitten by caricature 
than by any other art except architecture. He would 
not discuss caricature, he just caricatured. Caricature 
was second nature to him. He caricatured all the time. 
He must have done thousands of caricatures; assuredly 
he did hundreds of caricatures of myself.’’ There is an 
excellent one of “ A. B.,”’ with his dog, reproduced in 
the book. This handsome volume, as an admirable 
record of the man and a tribute to his genius, is sure 
to be greatly valued not only by those who knew 
Rickards personally, but also by the numerous admirers 
of his art. 


SceENE IN GHENT. 


whom he was a great 
admirer. Probably no 
other architect of his 
time employed the 
figure so successfully, 
notably at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, and 
the facade of Deptford 
Town Hall. Rickards 
died at West South- 
bourne, near Bourne- 
mouth, on August 
29th, 1920, aged forty- 
eight. Professor Reilly 
wrote at the time in 
The Builder: ‘‘ The 
news of the death of 
E. A. Rickards came 
as a great shock. It 
is more than that. 
His loss is a disaster. 
He was the most vital 
man in architecture in 
his period. Any of 
those who are between 
forty and fifty, and 
have mixed at all in 
architectural affairs in 


From The Towér of London 
by Walter G. Bell 
Illustrated by Hanslip Fletcher 
{John Lane). 
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| FICTION 
Low Ceilings 


W. DoucLtas NEWTON 


An arresting story of a man’s regeneration through the 
uplifting influence of a woman’s unselfish love. 


The Laughing Girl 
; ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


One of Robert W. Chambers’s most amusing extrava- 
ganzas, telling of the havoc caused in the hearts of 
men by the “‘ Laughing Girl.” 


Cap’n Eri JosEPH C. LINCOLN 


This humorous account of the domestic mishaps of 
three old salts is one of Joe Lincoln’s greatest successes. 


The Vagrant Duke 


GEORGE GIBBS 


Adventure, mystery and romance are skilfully com- 
bined in this latest work by the author of “ The 
Yellow Dove.” 


Nancy Goes to Town 
F. R. STERRETT 


With many entertaining characters this is an amusing 
story of a young girl’s success in her career. 


The Innocent Adventuress 
M. H. BRADLEY 


Youth and love amid scenes of Italy and America are 
presented by the author with her usual charm and 
skill. 


The Sleuth of St. James’s 


Square MELVILLE D. Post 


A splendid series of the adventures of Sir Henry 
Marquis, chief of the London C.I.D., by a master of 
the art of writing detective stories. 


The New World 


FRANK COMERFORD 
A frank statement of the problems now facing the 
civilised world, and an effort to find a solution of the 


struggle between capital and labour. 10/6 net 
Contemporary French 
Politics R. L. 


A study of the political forces at work in France and 
the movement for reform, this new work covers all the 
phases of government, the bureaucracy, state socialism, 
syndicalism, female suffrage and the press 18/- net 


Sociology, its Development 


and Applications 
J. Q. DEALEY 


This survey of social science gives a comprehensive 
statement of sociqlogy, the development of social 
institutions and the factors involved in social progress. 

15 /- net 


Announcement List sent on application 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
25, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 


THE 


PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


Edited by CAMPBELL DODGSON, C.B.E. 


This Quarterly will resume 
publication in April with 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, and will 
contain authoritative articles | 
on old and modern artists 
with valuable catalogues. 


Annual subscription, 20/- post free 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 
Aldine House 
BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 


Spring Announcements 


Complete List will be sent on application 
THE APPRECIATION OF PAINTING 


By PERCY MOORE TUKNER. With 12 Illustrations in Collotype. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 
In the present book the author attempts to describe the aims of the 
various schools that have contributed to the main stream in the progress 
of art, e.g., the Impressionists, Pust-Impressionists, the Cubists, etc. 


VANESSA, Her Letters to and from Jonathan 


Swift 

Newly edited by A. MARTIN FREEMAN, Author of “The Life of 
Thomas Love Peacock,” etc. 

With facsimile. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

These le‘ ters, which were recently acquired by the nation, have never 
been published before in their entirety, while some new letters are now 
printed for the first time. Mr. Freeman supplies an introducti n, in 
which he retells the tragic story f Esther Vanhomrigh’s passiou for Swift. 


HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED 
By the Rt. Hon. UC. F. G. MASCERMAN. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 


RICHES 
By AKNOLD PALMER, Author of “ My Profitable Friends.” In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS’S NEW BOOK— 
PEOPLE OF DESTINY 


At all the Libraries and Booksellers. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, 


. net. 
si! Priup has given us several brilliant “War Books,” but his great 
“Peace Book,” PEOPLE OF DESTINY, is no less remarkable, 


and should be in the hands of all interested mm current affairs. 
NEW VERSE 


HELICON HILL 
Being a Pleasant Posy of rather Wild Flowers, gathered on the 
foothills of Parvassus, and judged very meet for the brows of con- 
temporary rhymers A volume of clever burlesque verse. tty 
FELIX FOLIO, Gent. of 
2s. 6d, net. 
STREETS _3y GOLDRING. In crown 8vo, boards, 
5s. vet. With Portraics 
A collected edition of Mr. Goldring’s poems, selected from volumes now 
out of print, together wi h many pieces printed for the first time. 


21, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


London. In foolssap 8vo, boards, 
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PROFESSOR AND 
MASTER 
DETECTIVE. 
By Percy JAMES BREBNER. 
(Holden & Hardingham.) 

If ever we are invited by 
some good friend to meet Mr. 
Percy James Brebner at the 
festive board, we shall outrage 
convention by appearing in 
an iron mask, with holes to 
peep and eat through. Per- 
haps that will protect us from 
his piercing eye. We are 
impelled to this resolution by 
the perusal of his book, 
“Christopher Quarles, Col- 
lege Professor and Master 
Detective,’”’ in which hard- 
working and even ingenious 
criminals find their best-laid 
schemes ganging agley in a 
most disconcerting manner. 
Quarles, reversing the usual 
practice, looks for facts to fit 
his theories. He also main- 
tains a staff consisting of a 
pretty daughter and a pro- 
fessional detective. Indeed, 
in this case the Watson 
changes places with the 
Holmes. It may be said that 
sometimes the professor’s (or 
Mr. Brebner’s) imagination 
overcomes his logical side, 
but we are not going to cavil. 
We like to be mystified, 
sometimes, and will not in- 
quire too closely into the 
wizard’s mechanical effects. 
The stories are unusual and 
never wearisome, 


THOUGHTS OF 

A NATURE LOVER 
By KENNETH ROGERS. 5s. 
net. (Holden & Harding- 
ham.) 

These verses, written by a 
physician, indicate a profound 
reverence for the wonders 
of nature, a love of probing 
beneath the surface of things, 
tempered by a healthy 
optimism, that breaks out in 
a final joyous ode to Spring. 
A consciousness of class in- 
equalities permeates his poem, 
“Luxury and Slums,” in 
which he laments that : 
“‘Man should more imperfect be 

Than ants or honey-bees ; 

For Self alone should labour 

ceaselessly, 

Not for the Common Weal !”” 
and here and there, inevitably, 
creeps in the echo of the war. 
But he writes principally on 
happier themes, possesses a 
keen sense of beauty and a 
pleasing choice of words. 


Photo by Vandyk, 


Dr. KENNETH ROGERs, 


Author of “ Thoughts of a Nature Lover” 
(Holden & Hardingham). 


From The Masterpiece Library 
of Short Stories 
(Educational Book Co.) 
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Guy ‘MAUPASSANT. 


Reviewed in this Number. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 
APOLLO. 


By Tuomas Coss. 8s. 6d. 
net. (The Bodley Head.) 
Should a man revive in 
civilian life a iriendship 
formed in the trenches with 
a man whose social standing 
is much inferior to his own ? 
Boyd Norrington says yes ; 
his mother says no. Boyd’s 
decision is cemented by the 
fact that Davy Giles has a 
sister who is not only charm- 
ing and refined, but also a 
famous writer; but when 
Boyd’s own sister falls in 
love with Davy, the position 
is changed. Boyd is willing 
to sacrifice even his love for 
Grace Giles sooner than see 
Jean marry the handsome, 
uncouth companion of his 
war days. But Jean has 
worked on the land, digs her 
allotment on the heath, and 
is altogether not the sort of 
person to trust her destiny 
to the ruling of other people. 
She snaps her fingers at 
snobbery and throws in her 
lot with the Impossible 
Apollo, leaving Boyd to 
recover his sense of values 
and, like her, plump for the 
things that matter. A very 
engaging story. 


BOG-MYRTLE 
AND PEAT. 
By FLrora THompson. 
3s. 6d. net. (Philip Allan.) 
Miss Flora Thompson has 
the singing note, and if in her 
simple songs of April and 
wild-thyme and heather there 
is no great freshness of 
vision, there is at least a 
very pleasant lilting quality : 
“You talk of pale pri 
Of frail oud 
The cowslip and the cuckoo- 
flower that scent the 
spring-time lea. 
But give to me the heather, 
The honey-scented heather, 
The glowing gipsy heather— 
That is the flower for me!” 
Most of Miss Thompson’s 
poems trip gaily along to 
such measures. In ‘‘ Ocean 
Malignant,’’ however, she 
shows that she can strike at 
times a sterner note; while 
the tenderly pathetic remem- 
brance of childhood entitled, 
“You Have Forgotten Our 
Care,”’ has a deeper emotional 
appeal, and suggests that 
the author may have work of 
more considerable style and 
quality to give us. Mean- 
while, there is a refreshing 
breeziness about her present 
volume that should commend 
it to lovers of the open air. 


XUM 


Dox 
' 


NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (London), Ltd. 


THE UNRELATED FAMILY 
The record of an interesting experiment. By VERA 
WRIGHT. With a foreword by the Rev. W. Hume 
CAMPBELL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, 5/- net. 
The Daily Telegraph ny e - lovers of children will profit by reading 
such a record. and direct are its own irresistible 
recommendation.” 
TWENTY-ONE BRIDGE FALLACIES 
By WALTER BLUETT. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 net. 
A book of very great interest to all Bridge players. 
**A book which will be in big demand at all the libraries.” 
SOMETHING THAT BEGINS WITH “T” 
An unconventional story full of humour and dramatic 
incidents. By KAY CLEAVER STRAHAN. Cr. 8vo. 
7/6 net. - 


MOG MEGONE 
A Romance of the Early Settlers in North America 
BY MAY WYNNE. One of the best stories from the 
pen of this popularauthor. Cr.8vo. Cloth, 7/6 net. 
THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED 
A powerful tale of adventure in Australia, America 
and England. By ARTHUR E. STILWELL. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 7/6 net. 


SOME WILD WEST NOVELS 
By WILLIAM McLEOD RAINE 


THE YUKON TKAIL 7/6 net 

STEVE YEAGER 7/6 net 
By CYRUS T. BRADY 

ARIZONA net 

KICHARD THE BRAZEN 2/- net 
By JAMES HENDRYX 

THE GUN BRAND @/- net 

CONNIE MORGAN IN ALASKA 2/- net 

THE PROMIS 2/- net 
By GEO. 

oo CUB 2/- net and 3/6 net 


DAVID BELASCO 
GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST 2/- net 


Attractive picture jackets. Send for /atest /ist. 


JARROLDS 


PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LTD. 


JUST READY 10/6 net (by post, 11/3) 


A New Companion Volume to “* The Garden that We 
Made” (of which the Second Edition is now selling) 


BY HER LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 


CROWN PRINCESS of SWEDEN 


(née The Princess Margaret of Connaught) 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN 


IN 
FLOWER-GARDEN 


Profusely illustrated, five of the seven coloured 
plates and the cover being from paintings in oil by 
her late Royal Highness, while the many black-and- 
white illustrations are from photographs 

taken by the Crown Prince and the 10 6 
Crown Princess of Sweden. 

Artistically Bound. Medium Quarto. NET 


In this book, which will surely arouse as great interest as the royal 
author's previous volume, the Crown Princess has told of personal 
experiences in her own and other peoples’ gardens. so simply and 
naturally is the book written that the suggestions can be followed 
by anyone who owns and loves a garden, be that garden big or little ; 
while the direct way in which the royal author tells of her experiments, 
and the gentle—almost diffident—manner in which she passes on her 
suggestions to others, make it easy to understand why the Crown 
Princess was so greatly loved by all. 


The Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie Street, E.C.4; 
and on sale at the B ps and B 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MOTHWISE 
By KNUT HAMSUN (Norwegian), Author of “Growth of the 
Soil,” “‘ Pan,” etc., etc. (NOBEL PRIZE, 1920). 6s. net 
Egholm and his God 
By JOHANNES BUCHHOLTZ (Danish). 8s. 6d. net 


Buchholtz is one of the most original of modern Danish writers. 


Into the Dark 
7 BARBRA RING (Norwegian). net 


8s. 
‘Perhaps the most powerful book of its kind that has been issued in 
this country.”—Court Journal 


The Story of John Southern 
WILLIAMSSON. 6s. net 
leasantly touched with the fragrance of life in country places.” 


—Times Literary Supplement 
“This book hits its mark.” —Manchester Guardian 


The Promised Isle 


By LAURIDS BRUUN (Danish) 7s. 6d, net 
The adventures and misadventures of “simple life” enthusiasts ou an 
univhabited island. 


The Unity of Science 
By Dr. JOHAN HJORT, F.R.S. 6s. net 
A critical comparison of scientific methods of thought, with special 
reference to the relations between biology and the “ exact sciences ” 
of chemistry and physics. 


Child Psychology Vols, I & 11 
By VILHELM RASMUSSEN. 5s. 6d. net and 4s, net 
Vol. x. The Kindergarten Child: Its conception of life and its 
men 


powers, 
Vol. Ill. The Kindergarten Child: Thought, imagination and feel- 
ing; Will and morale, 


Eskimo Legends In Prenaration 


By KNUD RASMUSSEN and W. WORSTER. 

Crown 4to. Iliustrated. 

These stories were collected in various parts of Greenland, taken down 
from the lips of the Eskimo story-tellers. The illustrations are by 
native Eskimo artists. 


GYLDENDAL 
11, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
COPENHAGEN (Estd. 1770) CHRISTIANIA 


FORTHCOMING NOVELS 
8s. 6d. NET EACH 


THEIR HEARTS. VIOLET HuNT 
THE LOVE OF PRINCE RAAMESES. ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
Author of ‘“‘ The Lure of the Past.” 


THE FIFTH FINGER. Wm. Le Queux 
QUEEN OF THE TURF. CHARLES E. PEARCE 
THE PITCHER OF FATE. IRIs MARSHALL 
NEATH SOUTEEEN SKIES. Translated from the Russian by 
DouGLis ASHB 
PEOPLE. SypDNEY A. MOSELEY 
JEWEL N THE DUST. EpitH NEPEAN 
CHAT TELS. HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
THE LURE OF THE PAST. ANTHOSY ARMSTRONG 
SPEARS OF DELIVERANCE. Capt. Eric REID 


LOVE’S ANVIL. Translated from the Russian by DoUGLAS ASHBY 
MIRRY ANN NoRMA LORIMER 
THE CHILDREN OF SATAN. Translated by Dr. A. 8. RApPpopoRT 


THE AZURE LAKE, CECIL ADAIR 
JOSIAH'’S WIFE. NorMA LORIMER 
MISS ANNE THROPE. E. EVERETT-GREEN 
A LIMB OF SATAN. PIERRE SOUVESTRE and MAKCEL ALLAIN 
HER GREAT MOMENT. Epwin BALMER 
MAGIC EMERALDS. E. EVERETT-GRKEN 
THE KING'S In DISCRETION. MICHAEL W. Kays 


THE ABC SERIES 


THE ABC ABOUT COLLECTING. By Sik JAMES YOXALL. 
With numerous line and half-tone tlustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Fourth edition at press). 
THE ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH C A, 
by J. F. BLA KER. With numerous line and half-tune illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. (Third edition at press). 
ABC DICTIONAL:Y OF ARTISTS. Compiled by Frank 
Ru B.A. Richly illus rated. D- my 8vu. Net. 
THE ABC AUCTION sALES RECO : OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER. By ALFKED J. A Guide to Prices for Collectors 
and Antique Dealers. Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. 


ROYAL ROMANCES AND TRAGEDIES. By CHARLES 
KINGsTON, Au +e Yaa Morganatic Marriages,” etc. Demy 8vo, 
cloth git. 12s. 

FASCINATING FRENC CHWOMEN. By BRANTOME. Demy 8vo, 
c oth gilt. LIlustrated. 16s net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEHAVIOUR. By Dr. ELIZABETH 
SEVERN. Larger Cr. 8vo,c oth. 8s. 6d. ne 

FIVE YEARS HELL IN A COUNTR PARISH. By the 
Rev. EpWARD FITZGERALD SyYNNOTT, M.A. 8vo. 5s. net. 

WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA. Vol. XI, 1920-1921. Edited by 
ALBERT NELSON MAkQUI-. 45s. net. 

HAUNTS OF THE GAY EAST. By SypNey A. MOosELEY. 
Cr. 8vo, pxper, Zs. net ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE NIGHT HAUNTS OF LONDON. By Sypney A. MosELEY 
2nd edition). Cr. 8vo, paper, 2s. n t; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE ‘ALENE AND OfHER VERS 


MAGD By DOLF 
WYLLARDE. Cloth. 3s. 6u. net. 


London: STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31, Essex St., W.C.2 
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THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING 1921 


HER GREAT MOMENT. 
By Epwin Baier. 8s. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul.) 


A certain easy fitting in of circumstances and dovetailing 
of incidents are to be looked for in a romantic tale. Mr. 
Balmer’s story, by its excitement and thrilling interest, . 
would justify greater improbabilities than he asks his 
readers to accept. It is the tale of Ruth Alden who, tired 
of the monotony of a Chicago office in war time, seizes 
the chance sent her by German agents to impersonate a 
dead girl and use her passport to go to Europe. Ruth’s 
sympathies are with the Allies, and her impersonation of 
Cynthia Gail gives her opportunities of working for her 
country which had no place in the German plans. The 
blunder was costly, and a Secret Service which made it 
deserved to lose the war. But we are in no mood to 
quarrel with the author on points of construction as we 
follow Ruth’s adventures in Paris, her escape from a German 
officer by risking her life in a motor accident in which he is 
killed, her capture by the enemy at Mannheim. Her 
rescue from the air is a fitting ending to a well-told story, 
which has the virtues without the faults of a melodramatic 
tale. 


Cover DEsIGn. 


From Mog Megone, 
Miss May Wynne’s new romance 
which is founded on Whittier’s poem 
(Jarrolds). 


THE 
COMEDIENNE. 


By Wtapystaw S. REyYMoNT. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Putnams.) 


That feeling of detachment from 
unfamiliar scenes and faces, which 
often accompanies the reading of a 
Russian novel, not infrequently goes 
hand in hand with an absorbing 
interest in the chief character of the 
story. Something of a similar nature 
happens in this Polish tale of 
theatrical life. About the Wladeks, 
Kotlickis and Cabinskas there is an 
alien quality. They are unfamiliar 
figures of another country, lightly 
sketched in for the most part and 
necessary to the setting of the tale. 
They are there to help the story of 
Janina to get written. Into the 
character of Janina Orlowska 
Wladyslaw Reymont throws a power 
which makes its way to the reader 
over distinctions of race and birth. 
She is a full-length portrait of an 
actress in development, in the early 
struggling days in the theatre, in her 
conflict with the petty jealousies of 
a touring company, in her first big 
part. When her life ends in tragedy 
she chooses her own way to leave it. 
Comedienne”’ is a powerful 
novel, written by a master of his 


art. It is the first of Reymont’s From The Lure of the Honey Bird “THE WEAPON —y — so 
i i i By J. Weedon Birch AND THERE WAS IN 

Robinson Birch). INDUNA THAT WHICH TOLD OF THE WILL 

readily ensures his fame. viewed in last month’s BookMAN. TO KILL.” 
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The Sign of @ @ 
GOOD BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
HUGH DE SELINCOURT’S 


Great New Novel 


WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


The Observer says: “ This is the best novel that Mr. de Sélincourt has 
yet published.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘ Very courageous and interesting.” 

The Daily Herald says: “Read with unfailing interest.” 

The Gentlewoman says: ‘“ Thoroughly readable.’ 


London Through German Eyes 


MY YEARS OF EXILE 


By EDUARD BERNSTEIN. 15/- net 


The Times: “ Herr Bernstein is a calm and dispassionate observer . 

full of simple narrative and naive reflection.’ 

Morning Post: “Of this country and its people he gives a very shrewd 
and sympathetic analysis . . . worth recording.” 


Reminiscences of the Criminal Court 


STRAY THOUGHTS 
AND MEMORIES 


By the late JAMES A. RENTOUL, K.C., LL.D. 
Edited by L. RENTOUL. 18/- net 


These memories were jotted down by Judge Rentoul — a pro- 
longed illness, and have been for p y his sister 
after his death. 


The East at Home 


A LADY DOCTOR IN 
BAKHTIARILAND 


By Dr. ELIZABETII MACBEAN ROSS. 7/6 net 


Scotsman : “ This uncommonly interesting volume is a fit men:<rial of 
her self-sacrificing work in Persia.” 

The Daily Herald: “It takes a woman to see all sides of native life in 
a country where the harem system prevails. This is, perhaps, why 
Dr Ross's book is so much more illuminating than many written by 
Englishmen about the East.” 


A New Volume of Verse 


WHEELS, 1920 (Fifth 


Cycle) Edited by EDITH SITWELL. 6/- net 


This volume is of the same fearless character as its predecessors, and 
contains the work of such well-known writers as Aldous Huxley, 
Sherard Vines, Geoffrey Cookson, Alan Porter, William Kean Seymour, 
and Edith, Osbert, and Sacheverell Sitwell. The cover design is by 
Gino Severini. 


Second Impression 


THE WIDOW’S CRUSE 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 7/6 net 


The Times: “ Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has hit upon a capital light comedy 
motif, and developed it with just the right touch ; indeed, it seems as 
if, when once he has started the ball rolling, it rolls on of itself.” 

British Weekly : “A work of very decided originality.” 

—_ Chronicle ; “A clever comedy of character, full of humour and 
satire.” 


Send to the Publishers now for their new Monthly News-Sheet, 
entitled “‘ Our Books,”’ the first number of whichis NOW READY 


LEONARD PARSONS, LTD., 
24, Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 


i.es. Beautifully illustrated with very remarkab! 


|HEINEMANN’S 


; aA SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


GEORGE MOORE 


MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE. Moore Hall 
Edition. Completely revised by the Author, with 
two additional chapters. 750 Copies, numbered 
and signed. {2 12s. 6d. net. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


NOTES ON MY BOOKS. A Collection of the 
Prefaces to Jos—EPH CoNRAD’s Works. 250 Copies. 
£2 2s. net. 


COLLECTED EDITIONS 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Uniform Edition. Foolscap 8vo. Gilt, cloth, 5s. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net each. 


DOSTOEVSKY 


ConsTANCE GARNETT’S Translations. 12 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 


TURGENEV 


CoNSTANCE GARNETT’S Translations. 15 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Five Guineas the Set. 


LITERATURE, MEMOIRS, TRAVEL, etc. 


MAN’S DESCENT FROM THE 


GODS, or, The Complete Case against Prohibition. 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, Author of “‘ A Defence of Aristocracv, 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 14s. A brilliant and scholarly treatise, provine tuat 


fermented liquor has been the saviour of mankind and the bulwark of 
civilization. 


ESSENCE OF ASTHETIC 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated by DOUGLAS AINSLIE. Croce 
is aptly described as “ the Philosopher of the Soul.” In this book he shows 
the place of Art in the Spirit and in Human Society. 


PASTICHE AND PREJUDICE 


By A. B. WALKLEY (A. B. W. of The Times). Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


miscellany of light critical essays, selected from speciai articles Rk Pe 
to The Times. 


BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.i3}. Reviews, personal recollections, and opinions, 
founded on fifty years of fanuliarity with the best authors. 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA 


Ry 1. O. P. BLAND, Author of ‘ ‘China Under the Empress Dowager.” 
lem £1 1s. The resuit of inquiries made on a through these 
le photographs. 


V.R.76. A French Military Hospital 


By HAROLD J. RECKITT. Demy 8vo. With many illustrations. The 
—~ ot the Anglo-American Hospital at Ris-Orangis, told at first hand by 
the founder of the Hospital and various members of the staff. 


NEW NOVELS 


HAGAR’S HOARD - - By GEORGE  KIBBE 
TURNER - - 8/6 

THE CURTAIN - - By ALEXANDER Mac- 
FARLAN - - 8/6 

EUDOCIA - - - By EpENn Puititpotts - 7/6 


THE OLD MAN’S YOUTH By WI1t1AM DE MorRGAN 9/- 
The VILLA of the PEACOCK By RicHarRD DEHAN’~ - 8/6 


THE PURPLE HEIGHTS By M. C. OEMLER - - 7/6 
THE PORT ALLINGTON 
STORIES and OTHERS - By R. E. VERNEDE - 9/- 
SNOW OVER ELDEN - By Tuomas Movutt 
New and Cheaper Edition 
Shortly - . - 7/6 
NEW PLAYS 


As appearing at the Haymarket. As appearing St. Martin’s Theatre 


THE CIRCLE A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT 


A Play in 3 Acts by A Play in 3 Acts by 
W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM. CLEMENCE DAwNE. 
Both Crown 8vo. Paper, 2s. 6d. Paper Boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
Each vol. F’cap 8vo. 400-600 pp. Cloth, 10s. Leather, 12s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES READY SHORTLY 
APOLLODORUS. Translated by PHILOSTRATUS anv -EUNAPIUS: 


Sir J. G. Frazer. Lives of the Sophists. Translated by 
CALLIMACHUS W. Cave WricHrt. 

Translated by A. W. POLYBIUS, Vol.I. Translated by 
HERODOTUS (4 Vole) "Vol. Il. W. R. Paton. 

Translated b, 4. D. Goptey. QUINTILIAN. (4 Vols.): Vol. II. 
MENANDER. “iremsinted by F. A. Translated by H. E. Butter. 
ALLINSON. THUCYDIDES. Vol. III. Trans- 


lated by C. F. Smirn. 


London ; Wm. HEINEMANN, 20 & 21, Bedford St., W.C.2 
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From French Furniture under Louis XVI and the Empire 
By Roger de Filne 
(Heinemann). 


FEELINGS AND THINGS. 


By EpNnaA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 5s. (Dent.) 


WONDERINGS AND OTHER THINGS. 


By Epna KINGSLEY WALLACE. 5s. (Dent.) 


Here are two most attractive volumes of verse for 
children. In “Feelings and Things,’ the type is all 
capital letters, which makes it very good for little people 
to read. Some of the poems here might have been written 
by any child we know—so natural are they : 


‘“‘ Father, what makes it be time for bed ? 
And what makes your mouth all red inside ? 
And what’s that so heavy inside my head ? 
Oh, please, Daddy, give me a pick-a-back ride. 
Why, Father, I just was a-stretching my jaws ! 
Why must I, Father? Just because?” 


Then again, “ The 
Difference ’’ expresses 
something that 
grown-ups know also : 


*“*On mornings I can 
play quite hard, 
The world seems just 
a-humming, 

It’s all so interesting 
and new, 

And everything 
seems coming. 

But afternoons it’s 
very still... 

I do a little sewing, 
And play all quiet 
by myself, 
And everything 

seems going.” 


In ‘“‘ Wonderings and 
Other Things 
(daintily illustrated) 
we have many 
fancies put into 
graceful rhyme. 
Blossoms, wind and 
stars, grass and 
bubbles, trees and 
pansies figure in 
these; and they 
strike a note of 
innocent charm that 
is not easy to strike. 


Felix, Marrakech (Maroc). 
From Morocco That Was 


ADVANCING WOMEN. 


By Horrorp KNIGHT. 
3s. 6d. net. 
(Daniel O’Connor.) 


The advance of woman is one of 
the principal signs of this age of 
transition. It may yet be celebrated 
in epics; but in the meantime we 
welcome the little book in which 
Mr. Holford Knight, Standing 
Counsel to the Federation of Pro- 
fessional Women, describes its effect 
upon the world of to-day and of the 
future. He deals with women as 
jurors, as lawyers, magistrates and 
clerics. He finds an especial place 
for women in unfolding a religious 
consciousness in civilisation, and 
so helping to recast a _ broken 
world in which the sense of eternity 
needs to be reawakened. In _ his 
introductory chapter, ‘“‘ The Call to 
Women,” he shows how the great 
war opened wide the doors to 
woman’s genius, with the result of 
a general breaking down of the 
old sex barriers. But the chapter 
on ‘‘ Women Jurors ”’ will be the one most closely studied 
for this is a question of the hour. A Foreword is contributed 
by Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 


THE LOST HORIZON. 
By G. Cotsy Bortey. 8s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


There is something of the obscurity of Conrad and some- 
thing of the ruthless fatalism of Hardy in this unique novel, 
which turns on the destinies of three men involved in a 
revolution in Central America. Escaping from the scenes 
of their activities, a chance word overheard, and mis- 
interpreted, by the mate on the s.s. Ocean Prince, leads to 
their being unceremoniously disembarked at San Felipe, 
in immediate danger of capture. To increase their chances 
of escape the three separate, and we follow the subsequent 
adventures of each with accumulating interest. The story 
is told with remarkable skill and power. 


SoFA In GILT Woop. 


COURTYARD OF PacHa’s PALACE, MARRAKESH. 


by Walter B. Harris, which Messrs. Blackwood are publishing shortly. 
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COLLINS 


48, PALL MALL, S.W.1 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
(Ready Shortly) 


A History of Aeronautics 


By . CHARLES VIVIAN, Author of 
“Passion Fruit,” etc., formerly Editor of ‘‘ Flying,” 
and LIBUT.-COL. W. LOCKWOOD 
MARSa, O.B.E. With numerous illustrations 
and diagrams. Royal 8vo. 30 /- net 


(Ready Shortly) 


In Denikin’s Russia 


By J. E. BECHHOFER. Demy 8vo. 
10/6 net 


(Ready Shortly) 


The Fruits of Victory 


A sequel to ‘** The Great Illusion.” 


By NORMAN ANGELL. Large Crown 8vo. 
8 /6 net 


(Ready) 


Gun Running for Casement 
By KARL SPINDLER (Late Commander in 


the German Navy). Crown 8vo 3/6 net 
NOVELS 


(2nd Impression) 


Mainwaring 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
(2nd Impression) 


The Black Diamond 


F. BRETT YOUNG 


(Ready) 


Early Hours 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 
(Ready) 
The Journal of Henry Bulver 
CHERRY VEHEYNE 
71ST PRIZE NOVEL 


£750 COMPETITION 


(Ready) 


The Settler of Silver Creek 


H. WHITAKER 


P earl Island (Ready) 
HENRY C. ROWLAND 


Dangerous Ages 
ROSE MACAULAY, Author of ‘ Potterism.” 


The Dragon in Shallow 
Waters 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


71 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


Ready April The Official Biography 


THE LIFE OF 
WHITELAW REID 


By ROYAL CORTISSOZ 

Whitelaw Reid, the late American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, was a man of peculiarly varied and rich experience. 
As minister to France, Reid returned to Paris in 1898 as a 
Member of the Commission which signed the treaty of peace 
with Spain, and he rounded off his diplomatic career with 
more than seven years in England, of which the full history 
is here given, with pictures from his pen of significant 
events, anecdotes and portraits of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Morley, Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Lloyd George, and a host of others. There 
are glimpses of such royalties as King Edward, the King of 
Spain and the Kaiser Wilhelm II, while new light is thrown 
upon the latter’s threats to European peace before the 
outbreak of the war. As journalist and editor Reid was 
friendly with such writers as Horace Greeley, Henry 
Watterson, John Hay, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Walt Whit- 
man, Henry James, Charles Reade and Rudyard Kipling. 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz, the author, was—in both private and 
professional life—the intimate friend of Whitelaw Reid. 
He has written the official life of the great diplomat, to 
whose papers he has had unrestricted access, with the sole 
obligation of presenting a faithful and impartial portrait of 
his subject. 


Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net 


Ready in April 


LorD NORTHCLIFFE Says :— 
‘Itis the Autobiography of our Time.’ 


EDWARD BOK An Autobiography 


Introduction by Lorp NORTHCLIFFE 
There is always something stimulating in the story of a 
man who started life without any material advantages and 
yet achieved a career that was extraordinarily successful 
and has crowned him with honour. This is Edward Bok’s 
story, which, as told by him, becomes one of the most 
fascinating and helpful biographies ever published. He has 
a wealth of new anecdotes about Stevenson, Kipling, 
Emerson, Longfellow, and many other celebrities, in the 
literary, political, and financial worlds, and in telling how 
he rose to edit the most widely-read women’s journal in 
America he has written what is at once a great romance 
and a practical guide to success in business. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 21s. net 
Ready in April 


TEN YEARS AT THE COURT 
OF ST. JAMES, 1895—1905 


By BARON von ECKARDSTEIN 
Before the war, Baron von Eckardstein was a striking and 
popular figure in London society. A big, genial personality, 
he was on friendly terms with most of the Court and political 
dignitaries of his time. He was persona grata with King 
Edward, and tells some delightful stories about him ; he was 
intimate with Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Salisbury, Chamber- 
lain, and there are vivid character sketches and anecdotes 
of these and of Rhodes, Beit,and many another. The Baron 
can be bitterly truthful concerning his own country, and 
shows with uncompromising frankness that full responsi- 
bility for the war rests upon the Kaiser and his ministers. 
Lenin himself could not reveal more than is exposed by 
this picturesque protagonist of secret diplomacy. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net 


TOWN GARDENING 


By MARY HAMPDEN 
Describes fully the methods of gaining the best effects in 
beds, borders, urns, and the rockery, how to deal with 
creepers and climbers for walls, fences, verandas, etc. Lists 
are given of plants, trees and shrubs specially suitable for 
town culture. Illustrated by Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net 


15, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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From A History of Aeronautics. 
By E. C. Vivian and Lieut.-Col. W. Lockwood Marsh 


(Collins). 
HUNGER. 


By Knut Hamson. 8s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


@ Knut Hamsun is known to the larger reading public in 
this country as distinct from the special students of 
Scandinavian literature, as the author of ‘‘ Growth of the 
Soil,” an epic of the reclaiming the wilderness, telling the 
life of a pioneer from the early bitter days of a tiny patch 
of field and hut shared with animals to the ample security 
of the prosperous owner. ‘‘ Hunger” is a 
individual study 

of starvation on an 

ambitious young writer 

who, flinching from © 
pity or charity, and ~— 
desperate with poverty, 
is hunted with halluci- 
nations and vanities | 
he is too enfeebled to 
curb, from one level of 
conduct and existence 
to another, always 
lower and lower. The 
one human being who 
sincerely pities him 
and persistently helps 
him is the fille de joie 
who, while repelled by 
his haggard gauntness, 
cannot forget his 
misery. But his class 
pretensions shut out 
the sympathies of 
those as poor as him- 
self, and he is too 
proud and sensitive to 
expose his sufferings to 
his old associates. 


close 


- 


Meanwhile fragments of 
his childish religion, 
humiliating physical 


discomforts, and above 
all, a sense of fury that 
he alone of all his fellow 
men is called to endure 


Photo by Author. 


From The Islanders of the Pacific 
By T. R. St. Johnston 
(Fisher Unwin). 


OveR THE SEA. 


this special disaster, cross and recross his dulled conscious- 
ness. At last he goes as a sailor, which is apparently the 
Scandinavian equivalent for the ‘‘ Lost Legion.’’ The 
translator points out that whole nations have been plunged 
into this horror since the book was first written. Yet 
perhaps the most salient agony described in it is one 
that they are spared—the solitude of the sufferer. 
Which is the more awful: to sink alone, or to see a 
whole society shuddering and wasting with destruction ? 


ISLAND CANOES. 3 
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From S.P.C.K. List 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 
THOUGHT AND LEARNING 


By REGINALD LANE PooLe. Second Edition, revised. 
Cloth boards. 17s. 6d. net. 


[A new and revised edition of this indispensable book 
for all students of the Middle Ages.) 


WHY MEN BELIEVE. The Groundwork 
of Apologetics 
Five Lectures by the Rev. Ctement F. RocGers, M.A. 
Paper cover. 2s. 6d. net. 


Translations of Christian Literature 


EUSEBIUS: PROOF OF THE GOSPEL 


Being the *“* Demonstratio Evangelica” of Eusebius 
of Cesarea 
By the Rev. W. J. FerraR. 2 vols. 30s.pvet. (Not 
sold separately.) 
(The greatest of all the defences of the faith writien 
in the early Church, never before translated into a 
modern language.) 


HIPPOLYTUS : 


PHILOSOPHUMENA, or the Refutation of all Heresies 
Formerly attributed to Origen, but now to Hippolytus, 
Bishop and Martyr, who flourished about a.p. 220. 
Translated from the text of Cruice by F. LrGag, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 30s. net. (Not sold separately.) 

[A fascinating storehouse of astrology, magic, 
spiritualism, and a host of other strange errors 
which the early Church fought and conquered, and 
which, nevertheless, have reappeared in our midst.] 


THE SWEDISH RITE 
A Translation of the “‘ Handbok fiir Svenska Kyrkan.” 
By Eric E. YELVEeRTON, O.B.E., B.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


[The new Swedish Prayer Book is given in full with 
scholarly notes.) 


Helps for Students of History 


Edited vy C Tounson, M.A., H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., 
and §. P. D.D., D.C.L. 


No. 38. The Turkish Restoration in Greece, 
1718—1797 
By MILLER, M.A. Is. 3d. net. 


No. 39. Sources for the History of Roman 
Catholics in England, Ireland and 

Scotland 
From the Reformation period to that of the Emancipa- 


tion, 1533 to 1795- By JoHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 
S.J. Is. 3d. net. 


No. 40. English Time Books. Vol. 1— 
English Regnal Years and Titles, 


Hand-Lists, Easter Dates, etc. 
Compiled by J. E. W. Watts, M.A. 4s. net. 


No. 42. Records for the Early History of 
South Africa 


By C. Grauam Bortna. Is. net. 


No. 43. The Western Manuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library 
By H. H. E. Craster, D.Litt. 1s. 3d. net. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


Central Offices only - Lonpon : 6, St. Martin’s Place, W.C.2 

Book Shops - - Lonpon: 64, New Bond Street, W.1 

43, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. BRIGHTON: 129, North St. 
BATH : 39, Gay Street. 


Lists post free. And of all Booksellers. Inquiries Invited 


WARD, LOCK a 
NEW FICTION 


From all Booksellers 


7s. net and Libraries 


7s. net 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S 
ABSORBING STORY 


THE RING OF DESTINY 


No one has ever denied that Mr. Joseph Hocking can tell a story, and he 
has never had a better story to tell than “The Ring of Destiny.” It is 
more absorbing than any detective novel because the author has the 
artistry to keep it ar It has t i for the critic who appre- 
ciates the art of narrative, and a most holding love story for the crest of us. 


MUSGRAVE’S LUCK BINDLOSS 


The spirit of adventure and the freedom of open country in Mr. 
Bindloss's stories make the blood tingle in his reader's veins. 


THE HOUSE THAT JANE BUILT 
E. MARIA ALBANESI 


Jane, a girl of to-day, unsettles the minds of men, makes other women 
jealous, disrupts happy h holds, but r as good as she is beautiful. 


BERRY AND CO. DORNFORD YATES 


“Mr. Dornford Yates has provided lovers of the lighter type, of novel 
with an ideal book, It is alive with the most delightful humour.” 


Edinburgh Evening News 
BONES IN LONDON EDGAR WALLACE 
WILTON’S SILENCE 
A HAZARD OF THE SNOWS 


OTTWELL BINNS 
THE LOVE HATER GUY THORNE 


THE SILENT CLUE marie c. LEIGHTON 


FIGS FROM THISTLES 
ISABEL M. PEACOCKE 


THE DUPLICATE DUKE  weEapon HILL 
WRYCHESTER PARADISE 35. s. FLETCHER 


PAUL TRENT 


Brilliant Easter Number 
THE APRIL 


WINDSOR 


Complete Long Story in 


DORNFORD YATES’S 


Remarkable New Series. 


EDGAR WALLACE’S 


Powerful Narrative of 
THE RETURN OF SANDERS TO WEST 
AFRICA. 


Notable Complete Stories by 


A. M. BURRAGE JOHN RUSSELL 
B. A. CLARKE C. KENNETT BURROW 


and other well-Known Authors. 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
EASTER CUSTOMS. 


LIGHTING EFFECTS IN CINEMA PRODUCTION 


With many Illustrations from Favourite Films. 


And other interesting features, literary and — 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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THE 
LITTLE 
WINGS. 


By VIVIENNE DAYNELL. 
5s. net. (Blackwell.) 


This very pleasantly- 
produced book contains 
- poems and short stories 
which are guaranteed 
to be the unaided work 
of a little girl whose 
present age is fifteen 
and a half. Mr, G. K. 
Chesterton, who con- 
tributes a delightfully 
whimsical introduction, 
justly claims that “‘ this 
work is very beautiful 
and still more promis- 
ing.” We take at 
random a piece called 
The Water-Lilies : 


“In places cool and deep 
The water-lilies sleep : 
Mystic and dim 
They slowly swim 
And float— 
Some holy boat 
Freighted with prayers. 


** Or like a Chalice silver- 
white 
Grail of the night— 
Across the moonlight’s 


beam 
They drift—a-dream. 


“The dark leaves guard 
the bowl 
Holding a flower soul.”’ 


We may expect to hear 
more of Miss Vivienne 
Daynell. 


A BOOK 
ABOUT BEES. 


By HERBERT MACE. 


From A Book about Bee: 
(Hutchinson). 


24 illustrations. 5s, net. (Hutchinson.) 


Few homely 
themes are 
more fascinat- 
ing or more 
inexhaustible 
than the _his- 
tory, mystery 
and strange 
lore of the bee- 
hive. So widely 
spread is the 
honey bee that 
it is impossible 
to ascertain in 
what country it 
first appeared ; 
and bees have 
been “‘ kept” by 
man from time 
immemorial. 
From time im- 
memorial their 
ways and 
customs have 


From Holidays in, Tents 
By Principal W. M. Childs 


(Dent). 
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been observed and 
pondered over until 
now their individual 
and corporate life is 
understood to a degree 
that seems almost im- 
possible. The present 
volume sums up clearly 
and in a most interest- 
ing way all the chief 
details of what is 
already known, and 
indicates the main 
points which are still 
mysterious and seeking 
for solution. The 
author describes 
the part played by 
the three kinds of 
inmates of the hive, 
the queen, the work- 
ers, the drones; tells 
just how a swarm gets 
to work to build its 
new city—incidentally 
he claims that when a 
swarm leaves the hive 
it is no blind exodus, 
but that scouts have 
already marked down a 
place for the new home, 
giving reasons and in- 
stances that go far to 
establish his contention 
—describes the honey 
flow and its relation to 
the economy of the 
hive, and the means 
taken by the bees to 
guard their treasure. 
The chapter on the 
sting, and the chapter 
recounting ‘‘strange 
facts about queens,” 
and above all that on 
““a problem of here- 
dity ”’ give information 
that few of us will find stale, for indeed bee lore is a 
perennial delight. A book of this kind will inspire many 
a reader to procure a hive and study its population for 
himself. There are a round score of suitable illustrations 
from photographs, and all in all this is one of the best 
small books on bees that can be imagined. 


TWO 
SONGS. 


(1) HARESHAW. 
(2) SONG OF A 
Lass, O’ 


Words by 
FRID WILSON 
Gipson. Music 
by E. Roy 
THOMPSON. 
(Elkin.) 

The singer who 
wantssongs with 
plenty of spirit 
in them would 
be well advised 
to try these 
two by E. Roy 
Thompson. 
The pair make 
a good contrast, 
and give the 
singer Oppor- 

tunities. 
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OOKS.—Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 1915, 
B new copy, published at 31s. 6d., price 5s.; Fifty-one Tales by Lord 
Dunsany, rst edition, 1915, 25s.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons—‘ Second 
Childhood of John Bull,” rst edition, 42s.; Fifty Caricatures by Max Beerbohm, 
tst edition, '913, £2 23.; Seven Mon, rst edition, 15s.; Connoisseur. complete 
set to December, 1920, £21; Frank Harris's Life of Oscar Wille, 2 vols., £2 2s.; 
The Cid, translated by Ormsby, 1879. 35s. ; Cinderella. 345 variants of Cinderella, 
etc., 1893 30s. ; Stulies on the Legend of the Holy Grail. by Alfred Nutt, 1888, 
4 10s.; The Delectable Nights of Straparola, coloured plates, Paris, 1906, 2 vols, 
ito tos.; Crabbe’s Life and Poems, 8 vols.. 1834, 25s.; Conan Doyle’s Works, 
aptain of the Pole Star, 1890. 21s.; The Doings of Raffles Haw. 1892, 25s. ; The 
White Company, 1896, 6s.; The Refugees, 1894, 6s.; Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, 1892. tos. 64.; Carlyle’s Works, 37 vols.. 1872. {2 15s.; De Quincev’s 
Works, 15 vols., 1862. {1 15s. ; Birket Foster’s Pictures of English Landscape, India 
Proofs, 1881, 30s. ; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 308.; Sandow’s 
Physical Training. 1894. 25s.; Sandow’s Life Is Movement, 25s.; Lord Lytton’s 
Novels. 20 vols., ‘“‘ Caxton” edition, £4 1os.; Lord’s Beacon Lights of History, 
r5 vols., £3 10s. ; Besant’s London, ro vols.. profusely illustrated, {12 12s. ; Strack’s 
The Jew and Human Sacrifice, 6s. 6d.; Gell’s Pompeiana, fine plates, 1852, 15s. ; 
Mahaffy’s Rambles and Stulies in Greece, Social Life in Greece Greek Worl t Under 
Roman Sway, Problems in Greek History, 4 vols., £2 tos. ; Stobart’s The Grandeur 
that was Rome, 1912, 30s. ; Milton’s Prose Works, with Notes by J. A. St. John, 
5 vols., tos. 6d.; Dewhurst’s Impressionist Painting. {2 2s.; Buckle’s Collection, 
Works on Flagellation, 7 vols., £5 5s.; Whyte Melville's Novels, 9 vols., 30s. ; 
Moncure Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore, 2 vols.. 1879 £2 2s. ; Chamberlain's 
Immanuel Kant, 2 vols., 1914, 218.; Victor Hugo’s Novels, 12 vols.. £3 3s.; 
Ruskin’s Works, complete, best Library edition, 39 vols.. £25 ; Rider Haggard's 
Novels, 12 vols., mostly 1st editions, £4 15s.; Omar Khayym, Quaritch. 1879, 
3s.; Omar Khayy jm, illustrated by Dulac, £2 2s.; another. illustrated by 
rangwyn, 1910, tos. 6d.; another, translated by Heron-Allen, 1898. 25s.; The 
Tatler, 46 vols., publishers’ cloth, {21; The Sketch, 80 vols., publishers’ cloth, 
£30; Illustrated Lonion News. 46 vols., handsomely bound, ¢12; The Car, 
illustrated, 42 vols.. publishers’ cloth, {10 1os.; Catlin’s North American Indians. 
2 vols., 1857, illustrated, £2 2s.; Walter's History of Ancient Pottery. 2 vols.. 1905, 
{2 2s.; Beardsley’s Early and Later Work. 2 vols., £2 1os.; Oscar Wilde's 
Sphinx, illustrated by Alastair, 25s.; Forty-three Drawings by Alastair, 1914, 
£2 2s.; Austin Dobson's Eighteenth Century Vignettes, large paper, signed by 
author, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Shelley’s Poetical Works, edited by Buxton Forman, 
1876, 4 vols., £7 10s.; Thackeray's Works, edition de luxe, 24 vols., 1878, £15; 
Johnson's Rasselas, illustrated by Smirke, 1819 £3 3s.; Finden’s Illustrations to 
Byron. large paper copy, full morocco, gilt. 3 vols.. 1833 £6 1os.; Landscape Illus- 
trations to the Waverley Novels and Poetical Works, tree calf, gilt. 4 vols., 1833, 
£5 5s.; Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols.. full calf gilt, 1833. £6 10s.; Puckle’s Club, only 
500 done, 1817. morocco, £2 2s. ; Fielding’s Works ro vols., 1806, fine set, £5 10s. ; 
Chamberlain's Foun lations of the rgth Century, 2 vols., 25s.; Leslie Stephen’s 
English Thought in the 18th Century, 2 vols., 30s. ; Cockney Adventures, quaint cuts, 
1833, £2 2s. ; Crockett’s Novels, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; George Eliot's Works, “* Cabinet” 
edition, zo vols., £6 6s. ; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, hand-made paper edition, 
only 300 copies done, 30s. ; Aubrey Be irdsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 
1905, £2 2s.; Chaucer's Works, 1532 edition, with Introduction by Skeat, limited 
issue, {4 48.; Noyes’s First Editions, Forty Singing Seamen, presentation copy to 
Watts Dunton from the Author, 5o0s.; Forest of Wild Thyme, 1905, 5°s.; Drake, 
2 vols.. 1906-8, 30s. ; The Loom of Years, 1902, rare, £3 3s. ; Cuala Press Broadsides, 
complete set, 1908-15, £4 4s.; Memoires de J. Casanova, 8 vols., Paris. half calf, 
410s. ; The Butterfly, 2 vols., edited by Raven Hill. 25s. ; Round’s Feudal England, 
‘i 2s.; Rounds Stu lies in Peerage and Family History, rg01, {2 2s. One hundred 
thousand books in stock. Catalogues on application. If you want a boox« and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. lam the most expert book-tinder extant. Booxs 
WaNTED: 25s. each otiered for Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols.. 1791; Burton's 
Pentamerone, 2 vols.; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderlana, 
1865 or 1866; Hawbuck Grange. 1847. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


from the ordinary clumsy 
So different type of sectional bookcase. 


Beautifully designed in Oak and Mahogany. 
Buy as your Books Increase. 


You can purchase any number of sectionsto 
commence. Packs flat—a child can erect them. 
Bookie. and 'rices from the Patentee und Manuufacturer 


MINTY ($?"), 44 & 45, High St., Oxford 
London Showrooms: 5-7, Southampton St., Strand ; 


Martin.“ Results 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Why not sel! tor immediate cash any Folding 


Kodak or «ther fi ding Camera you are nut 
using? Develo ing avd Printing List free, 
MARTIN, Dept. M. Photographer's 
Chemist, Southampton. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. placed here and in U.S.A. 


F. St. Mars writes : ** Magnus spells Magic in America.” 
£320 in Prizes. Awards in Daily Mail 1st of month. 
Terms for stamp:—G. Magnus, The C.L.A., 
8, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


BOOKPLATES are designed and engraved by 
OSBORNE’S, Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle St., Oxford St., London, W.1 
Modern Exclusive Desi-ns. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Messrs. DIGBY, LONG @& Co. (Publishers of “ The Author's 
Manual! ”’ 6s. net, Ninth Edition) are prepared toconsider MSS, 
in all Departments of Literature with a view to publication in 
volume form.—16, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING, All Kinds ot MSS. typed 
correctly anu neauy in English, French or Spanish. 
Scenarios a speciality. Write Miss Esme Smith, 
4. Belgrave Place, Exmouth. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICES, 13, Union 
Street, Newton Abbot. Typewriting in al! branches 
undertaken by experts. 18 years’ experience. 
Secrecy and satisfaction guaranteed. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. typed at 10d. per 1,000 words. 
All orders executed promptly and accurately. 


John A. Appleton, 18, Johnson Street, West 
Hartlepool. 


Authors’ MSS., etc., copied 
Typewriting. accurately, promptly. 1/2 
1,000 words. Testimonials. Miss Jacobs, 24, 
Alexandra Road, Worthing, Sussex. 


TY a EW R ITI N and Duplicating of all Kinds 


promptly and carefully 
executed. MSS. 1ld., and carbons 3d. per 1,000 
words.—Miss M. Candy, Brocklehurst, Chelston, Torquay. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials.— Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


LL Eminent and recognised Musical Composers of 

Educational Works are invited to communicate 

with an enterprising London firm of music publishers. 

Quaver, c/o “* The Bookman,” 20, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 
forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Plays, Essays, Music and 
Songs (for separate pubication or for Serial placing) to 
Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting is not essential. 


AUTHORS.-—Every description of Literary Work 
considered. STORIES, ARTICLES, NOVELS, 
POEMS. FILM PLAYS.—The Director (C.A.), 8, 
Lloyd Square, London, W.C.1. 


A Woman’s Watch on the Rhine 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM 
15/- net 


G, One thing is clear; Germany will never be destroyed. 
What steps are we taking to turn her into a 

neighbour? . .. Not to be dragged down to the level of the 
person who has wronged you is the hardest of all moral tests 


* Vivid, full of picturesque observation and much humour.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ Intensely interesting.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. “ Full of keen and shrewd observa- 

‘ion.”—Westminster Gazette. “ An entertaining and valuable book.”—Daily Mad. 

“It is written with insight and vivacity, and gives a more carefully balanced 

account of life in the occupied areas than anvthing else we have seen.”— Yorkshire 
‘ost. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., Warwick Square, London, E,C.4 
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THE Pen for writing men. 


= Uel Key is a brilliant writer of to-day whose genius lies in the 
direction of enthralling ‘“‘spook” stories. His book, “ The Broken 
Fang,” was a conspicuous success. His character, Prof. Arnold 


Lal 
ie 
& 
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Rhymer, M.D., the “ spook ” specialist, promises to become as popular 
as Sherlock Holmes. Uel Key’s new novel, “ Yellow Death,” has just 
been published, and is already among the best sellers. 


Uel Key writes:—‘*Dear Sirs—], am now using a Waterman 
Authors’ Pen, No. 55. I find the pen luxurious—it romps over the 
paper and is a great improvement upon the fountain pen I have 
formerly employed. Ideas flow so much more readily when the pen 
that regi-~ters them runs smoothly and continuously. The Waterman 
number 55 does all this, and therefore supplies a vital necessity to the 
Author.” 


If you want a gift.for a friend choose Waterman’s Ideal. 


Three T ypes: “ Regular,” frem 17/6; “Safety ” to suit all hands (exchanged gratis if not quite 
and Self: Filling,” trom No. 54 “Self- rght) Of Stationers and Jewellers every- 
Filling”; and No. 44 “Safety,” with extra where. 
large nib, at 22/m, and No. 55 st 27/6, specially y of “The Pen Book,” a charming 
recommended, arge variety of sizes d styles, 


brochure, sent free by post on 
also Presentation Pens in Silver aud Gold, Nibs request, 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 Two Examples of 


Presentation Pens 


THE STORM MAN 


A Romance of the South Seas 


John B.Hicks 
Here is an adventure story of the y 


_ most unique quality—a romance fi 
of the Island of Liboki in the 
South Seas. In Mr. Hicks’s 
wonderful realm of fantasy we 
see a devil-devil man dancing 
wildly on a promontory, the 
storm rising at his command, 
and_ then — Liboki 
falling into the sea. 
You must read this 

wonderful and thrill- 

ing book. 


OR drafting and sketching. A pencil with 
every degree of responsiveness, precision 
and dependability. 


For writing and general use. A pencil free from 
grit, smooth to the touch and requiring a minimum 
of effort. Long lasting and most economical. 


6d. each; 5s. 6d. a dozen 
Of Stationers, etc. 


at L. G. Sloan, Ltd., ThePlen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTv., PUBLISHERS, LONDON 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY WYMAN & SONS, LTD., LonDON, READING AND FAKENHAM—APRIL, 1021. 
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